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INTKOBHCTOEY NOTICE. 



My duty in cditiag this tol m y n).! n — Lo 

state, with. franknesB and pre n th m tan f its 

publication, and, if need 1) to d n t m t> t'lie 
absence of any thing like p t n n tl pa t f nim 
whose posthumous woi'k is n w g h t the a 1 n world 
of hia own oountrymen. Imm d t ly a my b ther's 
death in. the autumn of last y a n ( nd w th me 

it was very soon) as all hoj f p U 1 ad faded 

away, my attention was turned to Ms manuscript lectures, 
deli¥eted in different courses at the UniTersity of Pennsyl- 
Tania. I knew that, as popular lectures, or rather essays at 
lectures, they had been Tory sueoesafal, and I hoped and 
believed they would bear the severer test of being printed. 
This, I was well aware, is not always the case; and I 
esamined these manuscripts with tho idea of possible inap- 
titude clearly in my mind. The result, however, was a cou- 
viction that the Lectures, or a, portion of them, ought to be 
published. They contain, aside from their value as wovlts 
of criiicism, developments of the pure taste and gentle feel- 
ing of the author, which will iutcrest, at least his frienda, 
and be appreciated by all who value them exactly for what 
they were designed — not profound disquisitions, but popular 
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lectures. In saying this, I must be understood as speaking 
with precision, and not in words either of real or affcetod 
disparagement. I wieh. to describe them as IIb would do, 
were he alive to speaJt of his own modest work There will 
hfdihi fintk tht Ie, 

t f pill [1 t fl t I, th f ( 

hdl t f 1 tl) f t g f 1 I tf t 

t f tL ght d I 
It 11 b f th b in 1 th t tJi L t 

p t d tly w tt w th ly ! al It 

t and h ^ liS t f r II t 

f m f 11 m d f t w th g t I d ty d with t th 
pp t ty th ly f K mg this t 

bhlbtfmiti dthth PPii 

hmlfpUyf J It II b ml 

t k with thp fthjffdth Ig dhbtl 
t d u d h nd mpl h d h 1 1 p H 

t t n f th ti tl 1 t ti ar lu ly 

mdtl i fydtil 1 tti h 

t d to tl d f p bl fy ly 

t f th t t n 1 1 m d I tl — f 

my p t h f d my 1 y I t 

th h 1 — I h h n ded ly th ly 
( 1 11 t 1 m tl J If) to h If 

dlyllwtethh IthLt d 

al by hi i my f d — to wl m I g,l d th to 

m k my k wl dgm t — M C g W H te M 
EU 1 m 11 d M W 11 A th J k 

In selecting this course of Lectures, I was guided by two 
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eonfiiilerations, — one that it was a in 
titiuoua course than others ; anotlier, that it was among the 
last delivered by him, The dates will be found noted in 
each lecture. 

I have ventured not onlj to put, in the form of notes, some 
unconnected remarks by the author himself and marked 
with his initials, but to add a few of my own. These ai'e 
very few, and are meant to he illustrative. Perhaps, in the 
analysis of my feelings, there may be another pardonable 
motive, in an aifeetionate desire, not diminishing, but grow- 
ing with every hour of desolate separation, of connecting 
some work of mine with bis. Now that it is done, I feel ae 
if a mournful pleasure were over, and I was parting anew 
from him. 

Should this volume he received with interest and favour, 
it is my wish to complete the series by two other courses 
on kindred subjects: 

1. Lectures on Modern History down to the Period of the 
Reformation; and 

2. Lectures on the History of England, as illustrated by 
Sliakspeare's Historical Drawias. 

If, then, [for I am dealing very candidly with the public,) 
sufficient interest be felt in the intellectual and moral 
developments of these volvimes to justify such a tribute to 
his memory, I may venture— at least, this now is my pur- 
pose — to prepare a Memoir of my brother's gentle and tran- 
quil life, and very interesting correspondence on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The life of a secluded American scholar 
may not be without interest to those near and at a distance. 
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Wtlthlp llybf m dddgfm 
Id ti th thfttfplmy 

m m wh 1 fl ti t lly gj, t 3, I hUl 

lly t f w d t 1 1 t ly w J f 

pi t y t a t f h 1 1 1 i 

H R w b PI ! d Ipl th llth f 

J ly lbl8 H wv h t d by tl f H y 

H f th h tl m ddl m was ft w da d j p d 
H ly d t was t tl 1 I h 1 f 1 gh 

pteintsdy fM Jm Eoas H h g f d 
hip wh h list d tl gh 1 f d d t 

wfhpmt 1th with M il B y 

(th y ^ ) wh m I t t f t mpl 

jtttllin dtlddt Ig d 

thf hmwm Thficlhpwaafflifl 

d ff t t t th d 

M R 1 t d th S ph m las t th U ty 

f p yl S ptemb l'i2 d w g d t d 

B h 1 f A t lb 5 H h 6 th t ly f tl 1 

d th g I g i f M fe t tl t tl 

h ghth fhpf alf dw Ittlt 

1 t th Diat ttrtfthCy dt tjf 

Ph 1 d Iph IS 9 

I Seitemh 1831 1 1 q 1 ! th i ti f h 
pf dwaaltedA ttPf fEglh 

L t t th U ty I N b f tl 

y h w h A t t P f f M 1 IhLl 0- 

jhy 1 th f th ( llg 1 t If t ty 

tl J f tlf 1 I 1 y y t 1 d t 
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however irksome; and never in. all that period, until hia 
visit to Europe, absent for any lengtli of time from hia post, 
escept when compelled by sicknesa. In J835^ he was 
elected Profeasor of Khotoric and Englisli Literature, 

Mr. Reed was marrioa, in 1834, to Elizabeth White Bron- 
fiun, who, with three children, now survives him. 

It h d 1 g b his wish to visit Europe, but his profes- 

1 I t 1 ther claims had always prevented it. In 

th ] f 1&54 the Professorship of Moral Philosophy, 

wh 1 h h i e filled as Assistant Professor, being 

ant M E d became a candidate for the chair, but was 

n t 1 ted Although no personal disparagement was 

mt nd d t and ao reasonable was his ambitioa 

f wh t h dored a high academical distinction, that 

h d j.p tm t was most keen and depressing. His 

1 d d If life, exempt from the world's rough com- 

p 1 1 h d st wishes; his conseiousneas of services 

d d ud d t a performed; his natural pride in the 

ff t f h t dents; and, above all, his conviction that 

ml fs highest and holiest sense, as elovated 

by hg u t tl was a department of education which he 

was p ] ly mpetont fo fate ohargp of, combined to 

d th d pp ntment very poignant Hii friends and 

f m Jy w h m more depieieel I cfitainly never 

w h m d ply wounded. He asked foi Ipivc of absence, 

winch was granted by tlie Trustees; and early in May, 

1854, accompanied by his sister-in-law. Miss Bronson, he 

sailed for Europe. 

Ro American, visiting the Old World as a private citizen. 
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ever received a kinder or more discdni mating welcome. 
The last montha of his life were pure sunshine. Before 
he landed in BngUud, hia frienda, the famiij of Dr. Arnold, 
whom he had only known by eoiTespondence, came on 
board the ship to receive him; and his enrlioat and latest 
hours of European sojourn were passed under the roof of 
the great Poet whose memory he most revered, and whoso 
writinga had interwoven themselves with his intellectual 
and moral being. " I do not know," he said in otio of 
his let e 3 to h f m ly, "what I have ever done to deserve 
all th a k ndn And so it was throughout. In England 

he wa t 7 en every sense ; and scenes, whicli to the 
eye a ere stringe see aed familiar by association and study. 
His 1 tte 3 to Ame ca were espreesions of grateful delight 
at what he saw an 1 h. ird in the land of Ms forefathers, and 
at the respectful kindness with which he was everywhere 
greeted; and yet of earnest and lojal yearning to the land 
of his birth — his home and family and friends. It is no 
violation of good taste here to enumerate some of the friends 
for whose kind welcome Mr. Eeed was so much indebted ; I 
may mention the Wordswortlis, Southejs, Coleridges, and 
Arnolds, Lord Mahon, Mr. Baring, Mr. Aubrey Do Vere, 
Mr. Babbage, Mr. Henry Taylor, and Mr. Thackeray- 
names, one and all, associated with the highest literary 
or political distinction. 

He visited tlie Continent, and went, by the ordinary route, 
through France and Switzerland, as far south as Milan and 
Venice, returning by the Tyrol to Inspruck and Munich, 
ana thence down the Rhine to Holland. But his last 
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nfisociations were with tlie cloisters of Canterbury, (that spot, 
to my oye, of matohlesa beauty,) the garden vales of Devon- 
shire, the vftUey of the Wyo, and the glades of Rydal. ffia 
latest memory of this earth was of beautiful England in hor 
summer garb of verdure. The last words he ever wrote 
were in a letter of the 20th September to his venerable 
friend, Mrs. WordsworUi, thanking her and his English 
friends generally for all she and they had done for him. 
The rest is soon told. 

On the 20th of Sejitamber 1854 Mr Keed with hie eieter 
embarked at Liveipool for New loik jn the United Stitos 
steam 8h p Arct c Seven da3S ifternard at noon on the 
27tl wh n ilmost in sight of his natto land a fttal 
oolhs ft ooounel and before sun 1 wn evciy human 
being left upon the sh p had ^unk under the wives of the 
ocean The only surMvoi who wa? personally atquimted 
with my bi thei saw him about two o i,look p s ^fter the 
collision aul not very long before the ship lank sitting 
with his eister in the small paissi^e aft of the d n □(, 
siloon They weie ti-iniuil an! silent thouf,h the r 

fices wore the lojk of pamful insiety They piobably 
afterwards left this positiia and repaired to the prome- 
nile deck For a selfish struggle for life with a helpless 
oompani a dependent upon him with a physical frame 
unsuited for such a strife and above all with a sentimenb 
of religious resignxtion wiiioh tought him lu thit hour ol 
agony even ^ith the memoiy of his viife and ohildien 
thronging in h s mind to bow his head in sulmission to tiie 
will of God —fir such % stiuggle he was -nholly unsuited. 
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INTROEUCTOR 



and his is the praiso, tliat he perisked with the women ftnd 
children. 

Kor can I coacludo tliis brief narrative without tlie utter- 
ance of an opinion, expressed in no asperity, and not, I 
hope, improperly intruded here — my opinion, as an American 
citizen, that, in all tlie history of wanton and unnecessary 
shipwreot, no greater scandal to the science of navigation, or 
to the system of marine discipline, ever occurred than the 
loss of the Arctic and her three hundred passengers. There 
is but one thing worse, and that is the absence of all laws 
of the United States cither to prevent the recurrence of 
suoli a catastrophe; to bring to justice those, if there are 
any such, who are responsible; or, at least, to secure a 
judicial investigation of the actual facts. 

The news of Mr. Eeed's death was roceiTod with deep and 
mten e feel ng n tl e c tj of 1 s 1 th h s e 1 oit on and 
^cf TO I f PI la lolpl a n ned noe ely for her on 
and no tr bnto to 1 s m mo no gia ful express on o act 
of sympathy to 1 s f m ly wis wthhell F tl en all 
tl e a e no adeci ate word of g atitud 

Peturn ng w th r newod h 1th and ef e hed sp r ts 
V th a capic ty not o ly fu n ellpctual e joyi ent b t 
profe s onil usefulne enlarged by obscrv^t n of the 
nst tut ns and nte o r o w 1 th we ind good of the 
Mo 1 r country sp ally hose who h d male d at n 
in ts h ^hest b ■inches the st ly ^nd busme a of h r 
1 ve P ofe r Pe d we may well bice wo Id h e 
eau ned h B Amer an dut es with ne v z al and ef& ncy 
Vet that I for one moment n ag ne he had I eco ne a 
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feoted with the follj of fam-jiog that a sjetPoi of fuieign 
Unner^ity education in any of its t ime, could i ought 
to he tranipknted 1 eie T-it I have no doult that obser 
nation )f thorough tra ning and accurate Bohoiarship the 
oomhin'itioii of ni lal aud intelleofual di'eiilme suoh as 
IS been a! load and e^peoioUy in Great Britajo, would 
ha^e raised still highei in his mind the aims at which 
AmBiican stHdonts and Ameiii.aa institutions of learning 
should lo djTPi,ted 

By his early leatt— f r he was hut forty sii yeara of age 
—all thPBe htjes were do mel to disappointment The 
molt that can now be done is to give to tie woiH these 
ft i^me itaiy mem rials of his sfud us hie and f r thom I 
beg an indulgent ind candid oiitii,ism 

WlLMAM B. Eebd. 
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A! if to Bearoli tlie Oecan o'er and o'er, , 

The nhUo our hearts have Borronfully pondor'd, 
"Bholl ne behold his gcatle face no more ?" 

The silent Sea no glad reaponoe retnrniog. 

We orj, " Sun ! Ihat Uglitett nature's face, 
Doat Ihou not ahine upon soms fuTouc'd place 

Where he is tost for whom our SQula are jearning?" 
Ko answering voiea allays our trembling fears. 
And long anxiety gives way to tears. 

Beneath the waves o'er which great ships go flitting, 
He waits the day when Ocean yields her aeadi 
And loving sighs and bitter drops are shod 

By desolate ones around his hearthstone sitting ; 

And, while they mourn the gifted and the good. 
The genera] grief shows holy brotherhood. 
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LECTIJTIE8 

"ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



LECTUllE I.— INTRODUCTORY.* 
f rintiglcs of Jxteaiau. 

ObjeoC to aaaiat and guBa students— Neoesaitj of ajstematio stndy- 
jHdidona «r!ticiam— True aims and principles of literature— Choke 
of boots— Its diffienldee- Aim of this oourse of lectures lo remore 
them— AU books not nterotnre- Aeoumle definition of literature— 
Its nniyereality- Isaal! WBlton—Addiaon— Charles Lamb— Lord 
Bacon— ClarendOH-Arnold-Speneer and Shaltspsara- Southey 
aad Worfsnortli— Belles-lettres not lileratnro— Litenture not an 
easy, patrician pleasure— Its danger oa lo prnolical life— Its influ-' 
enoe on charaoter— De Quinoey'a definition- Knowledge and Power 
— Inllnenee on female character- True position of woman— Tonuy- 
Eon'a Pi-moeaa-Kovel-teading-TaBte, an incorreot icrm-Heurj 
Tajlor— OoBper— Miss Wordsworth— Coleridge's philosophy. 

This course of lectures is prepared in the liope of aoing 
some service in eounection with tlie abundiint and pre- 
cious literature which lies about us in our English speech. 
The plan has been, in some measure, prompted to my 
thoughts bj applications not unfrequenUy made to me for 
advice and guidance in EngHsh reading. There is a stage 

e Delivered in the Chape! Hall of the University, Jai,uarj i. 1850, 
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in mental culture when counsel seems to be intended to 
take tlie place of exact taition, sati when, looting alto- 
gether beyond the period and the province of what is 
Uisaally called "education," hinte and suggeetions, oriticiam, 
1 tera y y up tii nd n bt -aiy ta m b m 
th m p d d df di ph wh hla,tatli h 
If Vt uttllh mhf a;x>d w m y thus 
d to n th ■U t til 1 f 

ntdd llmta.!nfl A dmwd 

f ui dmtnmjp gl t 

g fit t wh th m 1 h 11 dw 11 w th t 
fact d i 1 ght f years t E t th 

1 m ud f m tb Bf, m y te t th h h 

It i^ I h 11 d 1 1 d th m d til t 

h L wl Ij, f th 1 1 t f L w 1 
w 11 m k t pait f h th bt nd f 1 h 

If d d n 1 1 th 1 d ty t 

t fit tl m 1 t be tow t It 1 m th t w II 

y w q h 1 h ad!y p f th \ 

1 ^ht dp itlwd t I d wh tpa 
th 1 f th t h t w nj ym t 

Th p h p n n t wh m th t w th 

1 k hi3 w to b h pxy d h b t 1 wl t 

Uhiuwbn dngh Ihh a 

mnd Hg , h t It m ^^u d th t w t p,th 

to bim. One can recall, in after years, how it was, that an 
interest was first awakened in some book^how sympathy 
with an author's mind was earliest stirred — how senti- 
ments of admiration and of love had their first motion in 
our souls toward the souls of the gi'eat poets. We may 
perhaps remember, too, how the chastening influence of 
wise and gonial critloism may have won our spirits away 
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fm ml^tf t tbtftd tl 

p t II t ly to b t B t th &e k dly d 
h Ithf 1 ibt t 1 th m m Y— t 

f lly til d 13 b flfs 1 til r If 

t 11 t a mm tui tj d p L th t 

d t f 1 tent mh f d t m 

p h e — h li b t f ead g m t i m 1 
— li It m t mil t — TT II t 11 y th t 

t til h d-uly p to fi 1 li b f 

1-L, t bt^dlwlaab btp 

pttbfl t Idgaiitm 

li w II tell li w by h uifl tb f ty f 1 

tb Lt IS q k d— h w b j d<Tii t f bo t 

ffctbjtidtfh w flt dtb 

tatftbwlmdp fth Th 

vh -w J. t mil th u^h th t p f 1 

with the soiTy guidance of good intentions and inexpe- 
rience, most needful are the helping hand and the pointing 
finger; to him who has travelled long in that same do- 
main, pursuiDg his way with purposes better defined, and 
who has gained a wider prospect and farther-reaching 
views — even by him, guidance, if not so needful, still may 
be welcomed fi'om some fellow-traveller. We marvel 
often at finding how, under the light of wise criticism, 
new powers and new beauties are made visible to our 
minds in books the most fomiliar. 

I have thus alluded, at the outset, to the importance 
of the gnidaoee which we may receive in our intercourse 
with the world of books, assuming at the same time that 
there is no call upon me to dwell upon the value of that 
intercourse itself. I take fer granted that there is no 
one, even among those least conversant with hooks, whi: 
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could deny the value of aa intelligent Labit of reading. 
1 need not occupy a moment of either jour time or mine 
in discussing any such question as that. It ia, howeYer, 
proper to consider, by way of introduction, some of those 
^ms and principles of literature which, though least 
generally appreciated, give it Its highest value — noticing, 
in Ihe first place, some of the difficulties which present 
themselves to a mind willing, at least, if not zealous, for 
such culture. 

The first inquiry that presents itself is, " What books 
does it behoove me to know 1" The docile question is, 
" What am I to read V A world of volumes is before 
us. Poetry, science, history, biography, fiction, the mul- 
tiform divisions of miscellaneous literature, each and all 
rise up in their vast proportions to assert their claims. 
Secular literature, in its vaiious departments, and sacred 
literature, casting its lights into the life beyond, both are 
at hand with the boundless exuberance of their stores. 
There is the great multitude of books in our own Eng- 
lish words ; there is the host as large, which, in the kin- 
dred dialects of the North, the mind of Germany has 
given to mankind. The literature of France and of 
Italy, of Spain, the South of Europe, have their re- 
spective clMma and attractions. Besides the modem 
mind, there is all that, venerable with the age of thou- 
sands of years, has oome down to us from Greece, and 
Rome, and Palestine. Then, too, in the whole extent 
of modem literature, tiiere is the daily addition of the 
jllimifahle issues from the press in our day : so that 
when the student's thoughts turn to the accumulation 
of the printed thoughts of past ages, and to the never- 
ending and superadded accumulation which is poured 
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forth from day (o dij, and ftom jeji to yeai , and when 
these vast stoiea are leen to liaie be^n niade p'at of tho 
8i,holarship of men itiA beoome i jintion ct thtii ictel 
leofuil and ino)al natuio, one la ipjjalJcd at tlie ti-st ap 
proioli, and maj slinnL. fiom all effort, in despondentj or 
hopelessness, It is a bewildering thm^ to "Jtand in the 
presence of ■* vast coiicu«Ts.e ot booKs — in the midst of 
them, but feeble, oi niicertain, oi helpless in the using of 
them It IS sid to know that m each one of tlnse yo- 
lumes theie is a spiiitml powLi which might stir some 
hmdiod powei in our cwn souls, which might guide, tnd 
infonn, and eley^te, and yet tbit it -houli be a power 
all hidden fiom us It is cppiess ve to conceive whtt a, 
world of human thought a,nd hunnn paasion is dwelling 
on the silent and senseless papei, how much of wiadoni 
IS reidy to make its entrance into the ramd that is pre 
pared to gi\e it wekome It i^ moumful to thinh that 
the multitudinous oiades shoull be dumb to ua 

Turtheimoie, thiie is this difficulty, that, in the 
multitude, mingled m the indistiiminito throng are 
eTil bo As, or, if not evil, negative and woithless 
boots Thus the e mpanionship is not only difBcult, 
but it may be dangeious , the difttulty of miking wise 
and hipp\ choice, and the peiil ua presence of what is 
Mcious in the guiae of bojLs 

Such aie some of the diflicuUies which beset ua, when 
we would Irm^ the luflucnce of books into the culture 
of our apiutual nituie These lectures aie mtettded to 
pieseot some thoughts ind su£fgesiion3 with a view tu 
the surmounting ct these difficulties and to guidance 
into the depajtm^nt of English litentuie I piopose 
n ft t consilei tl e gciicnl punc pks f f itciiiiiic, And 
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tl tit t t f til Pll t 

f th I pi til f t t li I t t 

Thd {.j,fftlih pd Ibythp 

B>.tdiptlly mltdfbk in 

ni d I 1 ly th til Lt th t, 11 t 

It rat Aaatlltppc p ted d f 1 i d 

d 1 p d to th tw d fash f h k tl t 

te to th 1 1 t f tl 1 gu Wh t ( t m y 

h k d) IS L te tl Thi is q t t ^h 

thought of, the answer to it ii imjoitant but bj no 
means, I think, di&cult, when once we see the necessity 
of niiirmg the dncrnnmatioii BooUo that are technical, 
that are profeasionil, that iie seetirian, are not litera- 
tuie la the pioper sense of the teim The great charac- 
tenstii, of literatuie, iti ussential pimoiple, is that it ia 
addressed to man as man ; it spealis to our common hu- 
man nature ; it deals with every element in oar being 
that makes fellowship between man and man through all 
ages of man's hi^toiy and through all the habitable re- 
gions of this planet Accoidiug to this view, literature 
excludes from its appropriate province whatever is ad- 
dressed to men aa they are paited into trades, and profes- 
sions, and sects — paited, it may be, in the division for 
mutual good; oi, it may be, by vidoius and unohristian 
alienation. It is the rehtion to universal humanity 
which constitutes bterature , it matters not how elevated, 
whether it be bistoiy, philosophy, or poetry, in its highest 
aspirations; or how humble, it may be the simplest 
rhyme or story that is level to the unquestioning faith 
and wntufored intellect of childhood ; let it but be ad- 
nan nature, it i.^ literature in 
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the true sense of the term. No man can put it aside and 
lie ;" no woman can put it aside and 
Tie." Tlie books whicli do not enter 
jntotieliteratureof a language are limited in their usM, for 
they hold theii intercourse with something narrower than 
human nature, while that which is literature has an au- 
dience-chamber capacious as the soul of man— enduring 
as his immortality. It has a voice whose rhythm is in 
harmony with the pulses of the human heart. It is tliis, 
and this alone — this universalili/ — which places a hook in 
a Nation's literature. It matters not what tiie subject, or 
what the mode of treating— be there bat one touoii of 
nature to make the whole world kin — it is enough to lift 
it into the region af literature. A London linen-draper 
writes a treatise on Angling, with no other thought, per- 
haps, than to teach an angler's subtle craft, but infusing 
into his art so much of Christian meekness, so deep a 
feeling for the beauties of earth and sky, such rational 
loyalty to womanhood, and such simple, child-like love of 
song, the songs of bird, of milk-maid, and of minstrel, that 
this little book on fishing has earned its life of two tundred 
years already, outliving many a more ambitious book, and 
Izaak Walton haa a place of honour amid British authors, 
and has the love even of those who have learned the 
poet-moralist's ti-uer wisdom, 



I speak of this instance to show how a subject which is 
indifferent to many, and even repulsive to not a few, may 
be redeemed and animated by the author's true human- 



's Puems.IlarlLesplTuU, Coll 
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heartedoe's How mueli deepei then must be tlie inte 
rist of ill thp subncU lu tie vast variety, with which 
thtie IS uui\cit.al lympithy ' How much mightier must 
be the agency of litcntuie as it passes beyond ind above 
that which is local ind limited, tempoiaiy ui conventionil, 
into the legion of the spiritual ind the eteinil when it 
enters into the -vei-y sonl of man, admonifching it (f its 
wenknesa, ind of its stiength, and of its inimoitality ' 

Now, whethiir we looL. at the simpler and hwnblei aims 
ot hteratuie — healthful, innocent lecieation — the ler upe 
iitive influences which blend so hippily with the se^eici 
functions ot lite, or whether we contempkte its eleviting 
and chistenmg powei on the minds of men, we cannot 
mistake that its juat and ^eat attribute is its univer- 
silitj It speaks to evtrj e ir that is not deif to it It 
a=ks admis'iion into every heart The ! ooke that are not 
literature have the prifesiional, the ti.chni;,al, but not 
the human stamp some, the law books foi in&taucf, put 
on an outwaid t^irb of their own as if to warn all but 
one class of leaders away fiom them But observe the 
books which are Literature, how they speak to a peo 
pie — to a while nition — ti "sutteied nations over the 
earth ImkeJ together by community ot fcpt,ech, above all 
such gloiious community as oar English speech, nay, 
moie, so fill us the Eibel bamera which make the parti 
tiona of the earth are overleaped, a literature addresses 
itself to all mankind. This is true of even the light and 
more perishable literature, recreating and gladdening the 
hearts of men, if but for a season; and it is more last- 
ingly true of the higher literature — for instance, our 
abundant and varied Englisii essay-literature, philosophy, 
History with all its kindred themes, and portrj. Is it 
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not for every fellow be ng speak ng the l,ngl I f 
that Addison and (.hirlea Lamh the Sp tat a A 
" Elia," have wr tte ^ la t ot f every n wh 
willing to he lifted uj to the 1 gh plj es of jh 1 phj 
that Bacon's words of w s lo n we e recorded ? It is foi 
alt, that Clarendon s p ot red pa^e d plays its great gal- 
lery of historic po tra e t is for all that Arnold, in our 
own day, lias shown how a mighty histoiian can throw a 
sacred light over p ofane history 1 y tracing God's provi- 
dence in the annils f a pi^an people. It is every 
man and every woman whom Spenser leads into the 
sonny and the shad wy spac«a f his nmvellous allegory , 
and Shakspeare into that more w ndrous region, the soul 
of man, with its depths of goodness and of evil, bnghtei 
and darker than aught in the legion cf romance In our 
own times, it was for all h:s nee that ByrDn gave utter 
ance to his passionate poetry it wia for all Chiistian 
readers that Southey, in his "Eastein Epics," inter- 
wove, wltli the heathen fable, biight threads of the gbry 
of Christian fwth; and it is for every one Tiho takes 
thought of the deep things of his nature, the myatenea 
of his being, memories of e-ulj innocence and yeainmgs 
for eternity, tha,t Wordsworth sfruok his lofty lyric, the 
jnost sublime ode in this and, perhtps, ^nj language, on 
the birth — the life — the undjing destiny of the soul of 

I have dwelt upon this prime qmlity of hteiature its 
universality, because, simple is it is, it is prietieally lost 
sight of, in the propensity to identify all things in the shape 
of books with literature. Whatever is meant to minis- 
ter to our universal human nature, either in the nature 
of the subject or the handling of it, taies its place, in 
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some range or other of literature : and BOttiog else is 
so entitled. And here let me step aside for a moment to 
notice an unworthy and very inadequaf* term, which, in 
it-s day has had some currency as a substitute for the term 
" literature." I reffer to that vapid, haJf-naturalized term 
" heUes-lettreSj" which was more in vogue formerly than 
now, getting currency, I suppose, during a period of 
shallow criticism not very remote from our day, when 
Doctor Blair and Lord Karnes were great authorities. I 
have never mot with anybody who oould tell me what 
precise meaning it is meant to convey. The term had an 
appropriateness for much in the literature of France, but 
translate the words and transfer them to English literature, 
and how inane is such a title, so appUed I Doctor Johnson 
has given it a place in the English vocabulai-y, and tells 
ns it means "polite literature," which does not help the 
matter much. I should not have thought it worth while 
to stop to comment on this t-erm, if I did not believe it to 
be not only vague and inadequate, biit also mischievous; 
and it is well hnown what power of mischief there may be 
in a word. " BelleB-lettres"— fine letters — polite litera- 
ture — what thought do these terms convey but of lusuriea 
of the mind, a refined amusement, but no more than 
amusement, confectionaries (as it weie) of the mind, 
lather than needful, solid, healthv liii. ou^tammg food 
If the term "helks-htlien' esclude'j the weighty and 
sublime productions of the mind, thtn is it a miserable 
substitute for what should be oomjiehended in such ^ 
term as " Utej-ahire :" if it includes them, then isit apiti 
fully inapposite title. JSowthe mischief is just here: this 
dainty, feeble term leads people to suppo&e that literature 
is an easy, indolent cultivation, a soi t of pasBive, patrician 
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pieasiue, instead of demanding dutiful and studious and 
strenuous energy It lowers the great works of genius as 
fthy Id Id pp Ii d d 1 tly th ghtl !y I 
wth tpp tyd pli Wh tli te m w m t 
t w m t f t! wh h as nt 1 1 1 f 
dythwm ly adjte djn ist w 
tL d p rtm t f I t y f ppl 1 1 tli T y Qu 
P d L t Til E I W m It 11 fl 

f t 1 tt g Th P p f th Lo 1 t b t 

whwU plfAIlt lAhfel L 

H ml t (■ It t b t d th t tl te bU 

It w t 1 d f hi f th B t h 

ml thb gtmis ttlyth 

deej ph 1 ph} f t m wh h h tl 

ce t y 

I h a<I ted t th bj t be tl t 1 

t f f m tl t wh h IS th p 1 or te t f bt 

rat — ts S! I ty — pp nl to m m I 

th mpl Imtyp pi wmyBfll m f 
the manifold powers and uses of a literature . it would not 
tbus address itself to all human beings, whose minds can 
be open to it, unless it had some great purpose — some 
worthier end than pastime. It is one of the countless and 
varied influences under which man's spiritual being passes 
through this mortal life. It is one agency amid many, 
only om among many, for we must not exaggerate its 
importance. We are dwelling amid the things of sighk 
and sound in thts inanimate world; and that has its in- 
fluences on the soul of mau ; we ai'e dwelling in the social 
world of hindred human beings, giving and receiying from 
one another im pveasions to last, it may be, through eternity • 
we are living amid the spiritual agencies wliich are voueh- 
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safeil to redeemed man : and oui life is also in tlie world 
of books. 

And books, vie know. 
Are a Bubfitantiol worlds l>oth put^e lind good : 
Round tlioae, with tendrils strong as fleah and blood, 
Oar pastime and onr lioppineaa will grow." 

I have spoken of liteiature as only one of tho powors 
from wticli the mind of man is to receive culture and 
diaciplme, for althougb the common danger lies in another 
diie&tion, it maj eneroich upon other powers to our 
grievous spiritual injuiy It may win us too mueli away 
ftom the discipline of actual lite into an intellectual lusuri- 
ousness it m^y withdraw us too much from all of earth 
and sky that tor wise purpOTea is sensible to us, and we 
may thu"" lose that contemplative spirit, which can " find 
tons,-nes in tiees, books in the mnning brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in eveiy thing." We must not be un- 
mindful how exquisitely the individual man and the ex- 
ternal world are fitted to each other, so that it is scarce a 
poetic esaggeration, that 

Ouo impulse from a yei-nnl wood 

May teach jou more of man. 
Of moral svU aud of good. 

Than all the sagos oan.-f 

My present purpose is to consider this one agency — lite- 
rature — 33 a means of culture of character, manly and 
womanly; but, at the same time, let it be borne in mind 
that nothing conduces more to the well-being and strength 
of the soul than to keep it open to all the healthful in- 
fluences which are provided for it, and to hold them all 
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in true adjustment. Thei'e is a time for the eye to dwell 
on the printed p!^, but there is also a time to gaze "on 
earth., air, ocean, and the starry sky;" there is a time to 
look into the faces of' our fellow-beings, the bright and 
laughing faee, or the aad and sorrowing one; there is a 
time too for silent, solitary, spiritual looking inward into 
the soul itself; and thus by no one function, but by many, 
does man build iip Lis moral being. Such is edueation, 
in its lai^e and true signifioaney. Looking to literature 
as our present subject, and having ascertained that its 
prime quality is its power of addressing itself to man as 
man, let us now see for what purpose it so deals with our 
common humanity, that we may have a principle to 
guide ua in our choice of books. One of the most acute 
and logical minds of our time, that of liim who has coupled 
his name with a morbid and ili-oinened title — I refer to 
Mr. De Quincoy, the English opium-eater — has drawn a 
distinction between two species of literature. " There is," 
he says, "first, the literature of knowledge, and, secondly, the 
literature oi power. The fimofion of the first ' t K 

the function of the second is to n The y 

highest work that has ever existed th bt -atu f 
knowledge is but a provisional work b k upo t al 
and sufferance. Let its teaching be e n pirt tlly e js d 
let it be but expanded, nay, even let t tea h g 1 but 
placed in a better order, and instantly t is s p d 1 
Whci-oas the feeblest work in the 1 1 atu f p w 
surviving at all, survives as finished and un !t able am ng 
men. For instance, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton 
was a book militant on eaiih from the first. In all stages 
of its progress it would have to fight for its esistence ; first, 
as regards absolute truth; secondly, when that combat is 
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over, as regarfs ito fovm or mode of pvesenting tte truth. 
And OB BOOH as a La Place or anybody else builds Ligher 
upon the foundations laid by this hook, effectually he 
throws it out of the sunshine Into decay and darkness j hy 
weapons even fi-om this book he saperannnates and de- 
stroys it, so that soon the name of Newton remains as a 
mere nominis iimbraj hut liis hook, as a living powei', has 
transmigrated into other forma. Now, on the contrary, 
the Eiad, the Prometheus of jEschjlus, the Othello or 
King Lear, the Hamlet or Macbeth, and the Paradise 
Lost are not militant, hut triumphant power as long as the 
languages exist in which they speak or can be taught to 
speak. They never can transmigrate inte new incarnations. 
. . . All the literature of knowledge builds only ground- 
nests, that are swept away hy floods, or confounded by the 
plough; but the literature of power builds nests in aerial 
altitudes, of temples sacred from violation, or of forests in- 
accessible to fraud. This is a great prerogativo of the 
jioiuej'-literature. . . . The knowledffe-liteTntate, like the 
fashion of this world, passeth away. . . . But all litera- 
ture, properly so called, ... for the very same reason that 
it is so much moi-e durable than the literature of know- 
ledge is . . . more intense and electrically seai-ching in 
its impressions, The diroetions in which the ti-agedy of 
this planet has trained our human feelings to play, and 
the combinations into which the power of this planet has 
thrown our human passions of love and hatred, of ad- 
miration and contempt, exercises a power bad or good 
over humaa life that cannot he contemplated when seen 
sti'etcliing through many generations, without a sentiment 
allied to awe. And of this let every one he assured, that 
he owes to the impassioned hooks which he has read many 
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a thousand more of emotions than lie can oonaoioualy trace 
liaflk to ttein. Dim bj their origination, these emotions 
yet arise in him, and m'ould him through life liiie the for- 
gotten incidents of childhood."* 

The distinction thus drawn between the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power ja, however, of un- 
certain application to many hooks in which, while the chief 
object is to impart information of some kind, power is 
given also; hut this is certain that in all literature of a 
high order — a nation's pm-est literature, it is potoer that is 
given, and not knowledge. But what, it may he asked, is 
this Power which literature creates in the spirits of men? 
what is this soul-ecgendered energy? The knowledge- 
literature is measurable, and we can judge of the utility 
of this or that branch of it, its aptness to this or that 
man, this or that woman : but the power-literature is im- 
measurable, because it partakes of the infinite, and pass- 
ing thiongh and beyond the mere intellect, it dwells in the 
deep plaoes of the soul. The common products of educa- 
tion are tangible and temporal, but th h h du 
cation that lifts you into the region f tl g te I 
"Traths that wake to perish never." Th da 
tion which deals with acquirement. mpl hm ts 
Iearningitmaybe,and,inallthis,ther m j b t tj 
ond a Hugo profit, but there will be t t ess d 
withal weariness aad vexation of spirit in it. There is a 
higher education, which is akin to religion, for it is a 
ministry of the soul, and deals not so much with what we 
know as with what we are, what we can do and what wo can 
suffer, and what we may become here and hereafter. 
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Thus it IS th t tl iu aie bs ks of kii wiedge and of 
powei — b oks tliat make hs morp kroisiD;, and booLa 
ihat make u^ wiser anl m that wis lorn better 

This greit distinct ve piincile gives good guilan&e 
1 us and it miy be niide moat practical if a httle 
tb n^htful dist-timinatioa b bestowed m our ii te 
course with bwla, instead of patby n the one hanl 
or on the otbei the voracious ajipetite that takes no 
heed of the vaiioi s u'ses ot books ^ bof k maj 1 e read 
merely to talk about and that is peibajs the meinest 
thiDg to re-id it foi it may be read f i iinusement an I 
that may be seasonable and sahtary, but it also mav be 
lead for happiness lather than foi meie pleaiure for a 
perpetual rather than a passing joj : it may give bealtli of 
mind, vigour, and vision : the heart may beat all the truer 
for it; the mind's eye may see all the clearer for it. As 
you close a book, ask yourself what it has done for you ; and 
better, perhaps, than criticism or any outer counsel, shall 
the silent communings of your heart tell you whether the 
oracle was a good or an evil one. 

I have thus sought to show how, atnid the hundreds of 
thousands of hooka which are aocumulating in the world, 
we may select as " literature" those which are character- 
ized by the universality of being addressed to man as man; 
and how, in the next place, we may contract it to a more 
essential literature, ia the books which strengthen rather 
than store the mind — giving it power rather than apparel; 
and then, how we may laise it to a purer and higher lite- 
rature, in the books which, by calling forth the good ele- 
ments in our being and by chastening the evi! ones, give 
spiritual health, and innocence, and moral power, Jjsi 
thr'ie principlBS be taki'n to heart, and let there be some 
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thoughtful and genul jnteioourse with boikf, -inL! tliere 
comes by degrees what seems almost an instinct to guide 
us in our oompanionship with them — loading to the good 
and tiuthful, and turning us away from the foolish, the 
false, and the peinicioui Eien moderite espeuence, let 
it only he docile, thoiiijhiful, and afle(,tionate, will win for 
you an almost intuitive senofl m ludging what books you 
may fike to your heart as friends and fnends (or life ■ 
t w 11 e, Iso th t hd m t al bl in th d J 

f 1 t 1 us p bl c t th fid d te 

m £,whtbli itliyax ymyt god 
t h m t^lly g t f 

P fl t wh t biok 1 d ght to d 

f y — h wt yt y md ly md 

t t— a 1 this h H m y 

t !th hwld flm wd w d 

th h tm w ly d 1 ijly d w th p f t 
f y w y U wwdm p th th 

f t— p fl t 1 ! wl 1 tl w 1 wh th 

standing oi stagg,ering, is lost in blind and blank 
bewilderment 

LiferatuK,, aecoiding to this eonoeption of it, is to be 
employed for culture of character — manly character and 
wominly ehaiai,t(,r I speak of them separately, not bs- 
cau'^e it 18 necessary so to do with reference to that which 
IS. cfsential hteiature, but because attention has lately 
bten diiwn to the subject of the social position of woman^ 
and there is heird at least a sound of conflicting opinions 
and oppoi^ing theLiiea. It ia a discussion into wtich I 
mean not to enter, hut only to touch upon in its connection 
with my pre'*ent snbject. Let me say, in the first place, 
fhdt I questiun whether it is proper, or even practicable, 
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so to detach womanhood from our common human nature 
as to make it a topic of distinct disquisition; it eeems to 
me a little too much like a naturalist's study of some sub- 
ject in zoology — the form and habits of some othev species 
of created things. Again, as to all controversies respect- 
ing the equality pf the sesea, or relative superiority or 
infeiionty, I have only to say, tliat to me they are simply 
odions, — wrong, I helieve, — in iaJtli, in philosophy, and 
in feehng Wky should our minds be perplexed with 
modern speculations on this subject, when we have in- 
spired teaching, which, in a few words, if we will but 
loot at them, will show us the whole truth; "And the 
Lord G-od said, It is not good that tte man should be 
alone; I will make him an helpmeet for him." "God 
doth not say," observes an old English divine, "it is not 
good for man to be alone," " he dotJi »ot say it is not 
good for this or that particular man to be alone ; but it is 
not good in tho general, for the whole frame of the world, 
that man should be alone."* Thus we find the creation, 
of woman, and tliat providential law which preserves the 
equal numbers of the sexes, resting on the divinely- 
iastituted principle of cmn/panionship, not alone of mar- 
riage, not alone of mother and child, but the manifold 
companionship of woman, single or married, companion- 
ship involving, of necessity, reciprocal dependence, but 
having nothing to do with equality or superiority or in- 
feriority on one side or the other. There is a law of 
companionship i^r deepec than that of uniformity, or 
equality, or similarity, the law which reconciles simili- 
tude ana dissimilitude, the harmony of contrast, in which 

* Donne, vol. iv. p, 13. 
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wliat in wanting oa the one side finds its complomont on 
tho other, for, 

Heart wia heoit and mind with mind, 
Wherattomtim fibres ara entwined, 

Tbi'OBgli Natnre'B ekill. 
May even by oontrarieH be joined 

Mora closely atilL* 

Such was the exquisite companionship of tte sexes as 
they were represented m our first parents, and so, how- 
ever siace dlstui-bed, it remains aa the ideal for all the 
genei'ations of men and women. Tliere was adduced another 
law, when tte words were proaoanced to the woman, 
" Tliy desire shaJl be to thy huabaad, and he shall rule 
over thee;" and thus dominion was mingled with com- 
panionship — dominion of one sex over the other, which 
no sophistry can evade, for it is divine and to endure 
with the earth and the race. Having its origin in evil, it 
grows with evil, and the woman Binka down into the 
slave, and the man into her more imbruted tyrant; but 
goodness can still find the beauty of the primeval law of 
companionship undefaced by tte element of dominion; 
for the penalty of dominion may, like the curse of labour, 
be converted into a blessing. As willing, dutiful labour 
brings gladness more than sorrow with it, so shall the 
fulfilment of the law of obedience Win a glory of its own, 
brighter than any achievement of power It is not by 
clamouring for rights, it is not by reitless discontent, 
bnt it is by tranquil working out ot the heaven imposed 
law of obedience, that woman's weaine'si is transmuted 
into strength — a moral, spiritual powei whi h mm shall 
do homage to. Ambition, pride, wilfulnt,'!'", or any 

» Wuj-[lsiKirlli. TIiQ Gr,T,vo of Bii 
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ei Ihly piss on w 11 but d sto t 1 er ba ng ; she Rtjttggl-a 
all n V g^ n t a d T He appo ntment, and sinlis into 
more wot 1 se v t le anl tli pimeval ourae weiglis a 
tho sand t 1 1 upon her and tlie pr me al companion ship 
per shea But bow ng be &th that law which sounded 
through (he dari.en ng Pa -ad se she w ns for her duwer 
tl e only f ee Ion th t s w thy ot w man — the moi'al 
liberty which God bestows upon the faithful and obedient 
spirit. It is from the soil of meekness that the true strength 
of womanhood gi-ows, and it is because it has its root in 
such a soil that it has a growth so majestic, showering 
its blossoms and its fruits upon the world. Her influence 
follows man from the cradle to tlie grave, and the sphere 
of it is the whole region of humanity We marvel at the 
mgbt f t b t t q 1 t mih jl I 

d jsl Ip t t f th d 1 il f 
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adulation of an age of chivalry, which, so far as it is 


a sentimeat of idolatry, is at od 


ce false and pernicious; 


or there may be that wise and well-adjusted sense of 


afTectionatc revcveiifo of womanhood, wliieii k thou<;htfuI 
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of tlie Tiut ty f li m n mp m I i~m t ly, 

maidenly, te ly da f,l tc ly In w m n th m y he 
a true sen e f x t d t nd f 1 m m kneas 
with ifs hid! n h m tl myl th f n ine 
temper, fit to he rebuked by tlie Desdemona model.* 
Such a rebuke may he apposite where female oharaoter 
disfignrea itself hy ohtmaiveness and Belf-suf&oieney and 
pedantry. But, as far aa my obseryation goes, that is not 
the state of sodety here ; on the contraiy, there is needed 
an effort much more difficult than repressing the froward ; 
and that is, to lift modest, intelligent, sensiiiye woman- 
hood aboye the dread of the ridicule of pedantiy. Manly 
culture wordd gain by it as well as womanly. I heard 
lately from a woman's lips one of the finest pieces of 
Shakspeare crifioism I ever met with ; admirable in 
imagination and in the true philosophy of criticism, and 
yet uttered in conyersation in the easy, natural inter- 
oonrse of society .f Such should be the culture of woman, 
and such the tone of society, that these fine processes of 
womanly thought and feeling may mingle naturally with 
men's judgments. 

There may be a social condition in which womanly 

* With regard to the Deadeniona model, it must also bo remom- 
bored ttat it is not the only model of nomanlj ehar.ioler ivhioh tha 
poet haa lefl to the ivorld ; on the eontrory, he has giren others of 
eqnal worth and beantj, Toriod to the infinite variety of womanly 
dnty. Indeed, what a womim onght to do often depends npon what 
mau does, and very often, too, on what he leaves uadone : go that, 
whilo it may he her duty to bow "like the gentlo lady married to tha 
Moor," man's wrongs or his omissions may call hor to other dulies— 
going forth, like Imogen, for womanly well-doing in the open and 
lude places of the earth. H. B. 

t Mrs. Komljlo. 
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culture is iti advanco of the manly, and then tlie woman 
is placed in the sad dilemma of either lowering the tone of 
her own thoughts, or of riuwng the minds of men and 
their hahits of thought — a task that demands all of wo- 
nianly sagacity and gentleness, and is a trial to wotoanJy 
modesty. The companionship of the sexes is important in 
the culture of each, and hy SBoh communion the mai-vel- 
loua harmony of diverse qualities is made more perfect for 
the strength and heauty of their common humanity. One 
of the latest strains of English poetry has well proclaimed 

" Ihe womiin'B ctiiiae ie man's ; they rice or sink 
Togetliar, dwitifd or godlike, bond or free : 

(She must) "Live, and learu, and be 
All that not harms diBtinctive Bromanhood, 
Por iromiui ia not undevelopt miin, 
Bnt diverse : could ira make her DS the ii.an. 
Sweet love ware alnin, whose dearest bond ie this 
Hot like to tLae, but lite ui differeuee : 
Yet in tha long jsare liker mnet thay grow, 
The man he more of woman, she of moa ; 
Be gain in sireetneaa aad iu moriU Eeigbt^ 
Hor lose the wrestling Ihana that throw the world; 
She mental hreatlth, nor fdl in ahildward oaro ; 
More as tha double-natured poet each ; 
Till at tha laat she sot haraelf to man 
Lika perfect muaio nnto noble worda ; 
And so theaa twain, upon tho skirta of Time, 
Sit side hy aide, trdl summ'd in all them powers. 
Dispensing harrest ; 

Self-rayerent eaoh, and roverenoing each, 
Diatitiat in individuslties | 
But like each other, even aa thoso who lova ; 
Then oomea the statelier Eden baok to men."« 
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I have been timpted tuithei into this subjurt than I 
meant to be, but what I have said respecting the com 
panionship ot the sexes can have no better illuatiation 
than ia the study of htoiiturc All th-it 13 essential lite 
rature belonoa ^hkt. to mind of wonnn and of man , it 
demands the same kind of culture fiom each, anl most 
salutary may the ompmionship of mmd be tound, giving 
reciprocal help by the diversity of their power. Let us 
Bee how this will be. In the first place, a good habit of 
reading, whether in man or woman, may be described as 
the combination of passive recipiency from the book and 
the mind's reaction upon it : this equipoise is true culture. 
But, in a great deal of reading, the passiveness of im- 
pression is well nigh ail, for it is luxurious indolence, and 
the reactive prooess is neglected. With the habitual 

coiiDlrymea, Hnd nhicli has been deacribed as liaving for its leading 
pnrpose tbe exbibitmg tbe trne idea iind dignity of nomanhood. I 
nill no6 parJ^ from it without citing that other fine tribute to ^omAXiiy 
influenea — a maiilj acknonledgnient fnll of deep thonght and of liue 
feeling, itlien be speaks of 

Not lonraed, save In gruoions household wftjft, 

Not perfect, nay, bnt foil of tsndep nanla ; 

Ko angol, but a dearer being all dipt 

In angsl inatinctB, breathing panulias, 

Interpreter betneen the gods nod men, 

Wio look'd all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seem'd to tonoh npon a sphere 

Too gross to tteud, and all mole minds perforce 

Gway'd to her from their orbits as they mored, 

And g^'dled her with mnaio. Happy he 

With sueh a mother! faith in womankind 

Seats 'nith his blood, and trust in all things high 

Comes eaay to him, and, thongh be trip and fall, 

He shall not blind tiis soul willi olny." H. It. 
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novel-reader, for instance, tlie luxury of reading becomes 
a perpetual stimulant, with no demand on tlie mind's own 
energy, and slowly wearing it away. The true enjoyment 
of books is when there is a co-operating power in the 
reader's mind—an active sympathy with the book ; and 
those are the best books which demand tiiat of you. 
And here let me notice how unfortunate and, indeed, mis- 
chievous a terra is the word " taste" as applied in inter- 
course with literature or art; a metaphor taken from a 
passiee sense, it fosters that lamentable error, that litera- 
ture, which requires the strenuous exertion of action and 
sympathy, may be left to mere pasMve impressions. The 
temptation to receive an anther's mind unreflectingly and 
passively is common to m all, but greater, I believe, for 
women, who gain, however, the advantages of a readier 
sympathy and a more unquestioning faith. The man's 
mind reacts more on the book, sets himself more in 
judgment upon it, and trusts less to his feelings; but, in 
all this, he is in more danger of bringing his faculties 
separately into action: he is more apt to be misled by our 
imperfect systems of metaphysics, which give ns none 
tut the most meagre theories of the human mind, and 
which are destined, I believe, to be swept away, if ever a 
groat philosopher should devote himself to the work of 
analyzing the process^ of thought. That pervading eiTor 
of drawing a broad line of demarcation between our moral 
and inteDectual natnre, instead of recognising the inti- 
mate interdependence of thought and feeling, is a fallaoj 
that scarce affects the workings of a woman's spirit. If 
a gifted and cultivated woman take a thoughtful interesl 
in a book, she brings her whole being to bear on it, and 
hence there will often be a better assurance of truth in 
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3 thin in man a inoie logical deductions, 
just aa, by a similw process, she often shows finer and 
quiolier tact lu tlie disuimi nation of cliiracter It 
has been justly rtmailied, that, with regard "to women 
of the highest intellectual end wm nta w f 1 tli t we do 
them, the utmost injustice n 1 n t fh n ly wJh 
terms as ' cltver,' ' able,' 1 ned nt II tual they 
never present themselves to m nd u* u h Th 'e ia 
a sweetness, or a truth, or a L nin — s oi ome 

chai'in, some distinguishing n ■al h<u te i which 
teeps the intellect in due sub 1 n t nd b nga them 

to our thoughts, temper, mmd afi' t n ne h mo- 
njous whole." 

Aw n mnl gt If dp g 

t fad 1 ty f all w m ly n t n ts m It h n u 
nt 11 w th 1 1 tm n t ly rap n n I t a 
CO 11 nd h 1pm t f Ifill ng u this jh th 
ppsefh tnit nltt nlf d 

th ( has b n w 11 a d) th w m n h j nd 

bU me, p ad and t w n h t up n 

a n g n d h ! th gh 11 w th 

t gl t ndntawlif ndn — 1 th t 

h Ipn te 

Cwp pl.ngfnfhfmlfndw. 

Sh t by n t and n t by 1 n 1 h 

p ptnfwht ool bdn mp tnthtl 
n Ln d h n u h 1 t wl n tw 

f p h pi 1 1 q lly f t! p d u 

y dlh f d n h i 

"■ Tlie SKllcsruan, by Ilonry TityUir, ij. 10. 
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always did, tlie decision of the point to Ler, I never 
knew her at a loss for a just one."* 

ilia test biographer, Southey, alluding to himself, and 
to the influence exerted on Wordswoi-th's mind by the 
genius of the poet's sister, adds the comment, " Wcie I to 
say that a poet finds his best advisers among his female 
friends, it would he speaking from my own cspetience, 
and the greatest poet of the age would confirm it by his 
But never was any poet more indebted to such fliends 
than Cowper. Had it not been for Mrs. Unwin, he would 
probably never have appeared in his own person as aa 
author ; had it not been for Lady Austen, he never would 
have been a popular one." 

The same principles which cause the influences thus 
salutary to authorship, will cany it into reading and 
study, so that by virtue of this companionship the logical 
prooesses in the man's mind shall be tempered with more 
of affection, subdued to less of wilfulness, and to a truer 
power of sympatliy; and the woman's spirit shall lose 
none of its eai'nest, confiding apprehensiveness ia gaining 
more of reasoning and reflection ; and so, by reciprocal 
jnfliiences, that vicious divorcement of oar moral and 
intellectual natures shall be done away with, and the 
powers of thought and the powers of affection be brought 
into that harmony which is wisdom. The woman's mind 
must rise tfl a wiser activity, the man's to a wiser 
passiveness; each true to its nature, they may consort in 
such just companionship that strength of mind shall pass 
from each to each; and thus chastened and invigorated, 
the common humanity of the sexes rises higher than it 
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could be carried by either tlie powers peculiar to man or 
the powers peculiar to woman. 

Now in proof of thia, if we were to analyze the philo- 
sophy which Coleridge employed in his judgment on 
books, and by which he may be said t-o have made criti- 
cism a precious department of literature — raising it into 
a higher and purer region than was ever approached by 
the contracted and shallow dogmatism of the earlier 
achools of critics — it would, I think, be proyed that he 
differed from them in nothing more than this, that he 
cast aside the wilfulness and self-assurance of the mere 
reasoning faculties; his marvellous powers were wedded 
to a child-like humility and a womanly confidingness, 
and thus his spirit found an avenue, closed to feeble and 
Jess docile intellects, into the deep places of the souls of 
mighty poefs : his genius as a critic rose to its majestic 
height, not only by its inborn manly strength, but because, 
with woman-like faith, it first bowed beneath the law of 
obedience and love. 

It is a beautiful example of the companionship of the 
manly and womanly mind, that this great critic of whom 
I have been speaking proclaimed, by both principle and 
practice, that the sophistications which are apt to gather 
round the intellects of men, clouding their vision, are 
best cleared away by tliat spiritual condition more conge- 
nial to the soul of woman, the intecpeuetrating the 
reasoning powers with the affections. 

Coleridge taught his daughter that there is a spirit of 
love to which the truth is not obscured; that there are 
natural partialities, moral sympathies, which clear rather 
than cloud the vision of the mind; that in our commu- 
nion with books, as with maukiml, it is not true that 
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" love is UiwL" The daughter baa preserved the leason 
in lines worthy of hei-self, her sire, ajid the pvecioiis 
truth embodied in them : 

" Passion is blind, not lore ; her wondrous might 
Informs wltb three-fold power man's iniiard sight; 
To her deep glance the floul, at Ini-ga displayed, 
Shons all its mingled mass of liglit and shttdo : 
Men oall her blind when she but turns her head. 
Hot sonna the fault for whioh her tears are ahed. 
Can dull IndHTarenoe or Hata's troubled gaze 
See throngh the soerot benif s mysterious mnae ? 
Con Boom and Eutj pieroe that "draad abode" 
Where true faults i^ast beneath the eye of God ? 
Not theirs, 'mid inwttrd darkness, \a aisoorn 
The spiritual splendours, bow they shine and bnro. 
All bright endowments of a noble mind 
They, who with joy behold thom, soonest End; 
And better none its stains of frailty know 
Than they who fain would see it white as snow."* 

I have in this introdaetory lecture attempted nothing 
beyond the exposition of a few broad and simple prioci- 
pIoB of literature, the importance of which will perhaps 
best be seen ia the practical application of them tn the 
guidance and formation of our habits of reading. It 

* Biographia Literaria, of S. T. C. Vol. i. Part. 1. p. olsiiiv. 
Kd. 1347. This daughter nas Mrs. Sara Coleridge, who died in 185K. 
I do not know where I oan mors appositely note the tact, that, when 
after years of oonstant literary oorrespon donee with, different mem- 
beis of the Coleridge family, Mr. Reed visited England In 1854, the 
welcome he received iVom thom was most ooi'dial and afeodonate. 
He was greeted aa an old friend acd taken home to their rery hearts. 
Sinoo his death, no more earnest and affeotionate fributea to his 
memory, no more aeenrate apprseialion of lis character, have been 
paid than by this oli-olo of hia kmd English friends. Especially I 
will venture to refer to Mr. JiiaticB Coleridge and his kinsman, the 
Etev. Derwent Colcriilge of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. W. B. R 
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was my infeutioa to ba-vo woilrtd thi^e pi ai, pi s rut 
to tlieu ipplicatirn, but I haie alreativ consumed moie 
of your time thin I clesiie to Jo during one evening 
It seemed necea&ary to ■sliuw, la the fiitt place, that 
I appreemted the difcouJtie? which ■ue causpd by the 
multiilieity of books, and then tj set foith these ea 
Bential pnnciplta of iiteiatuie, as distinguished from 
miie hooks, that it is iddre=!=!ed to our uni\eisal human 
nitKie, and that it gives powei not to the intellect ilune, 
but to OTU whole spiutual being, and that if it be true 
to its high purpose, it giyua power ot wisdom and happi- 
ness. I felt it to be important also, with a view to some 
applications to be made in subsequent lectures — to con- 
sider the reciproea.1 relations of the manly and womanly 
mind. 

I propose in the nest lecture to consider the applica- 
tion of these principles to habits and courses of reading ; 
reserving for the third lecture the subject of the English 
language, to which I am anxious to demote aa entire 
lecture. 
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B ij- Character of 'Washington. 

Ik my last lecture I Eouglit to show Iiow, amid tte multi- 
tude of books, we mast in the first place seek guidance for 
our choice by laying down in our minds certain general 
principles respecting the essential properties and uses of 
literature, I endeavoured to show that nothing but what 
is addressed to man as man is literature, and that that is 
more appropriately and eminently literature which gives 
power rather than knowledge, and that that is worthy 
literature which gives power for good, healthful strength 
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of mind, wisdom, and liiippiness Now kt ui ^te how wo 
can follow the pniiciple& out fo practical u&et It might 
he thought that sm,!! a, definition of lifeiatuie nas too 
narrow a one, that it was too high and seiioua a view of 
the subject; and that it would exclude much inoflenaive 
and agreeable reading. When I speai of a hook giving 
moral power and health, or even if I should use words of 
gi-aver import, spliitwal sti-ength and health, I employ 
these expressions in their largest sense, as comprehending 
the whole range of our inner life, from the lonely and 
loftiest meditations down to casual, colloquial cheerfulness, 
so that literature, in its large compass, shall furnish sym- 
pathy and an answer to every human emotion, and to all 
moods of thought and feeling. It is important, in the first 
place, having settled in one's mind an idea of the general 
properties of literature, to give to it a large and liberal ap- 
plication : in other words, to avoid narrow and exclusive 
lines in reading, to cultivate a true catholicity of taste. 
In BO doing, you enlarge yoor capacities of enjoyment; 
you expand the discipline as well as the delights of the 
mind. It is with books as with nature, travel widely, and 
while at one time, you may behold the glories of the 
mountains, or the sublimities of the sea, you shall at 
another take delight as genial in the valley and the brook. 
We must needs be watchful of our habitB of reading in 
this respect, for favourite lines of reading may eome to be 
too exclusive. A favourite author may have too large an 
occupation. Women should remember that in all that is 
essentially literature, they have a right in common with 
men, because the very essence of it is, that it addresses 
itself to no distinctive property of sex, but to human 
nature. Thej wroag thomBslves in shrinking from arj 
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portion of tte litei-ature of tteir race, and thej wrong man 
by not fulfilling in this respect the duty of oompauionship. 
For min anl woman alike, Jibera,l communion witli boots 
is neelel I hi e kniwn a person acquire late in life a 
hearty and heal hf 1 enjoyment of books, by this simple 
principle f pen a^ ll e mind to docile and varied inter- 
course w th tl en I hwe known, on the other hand, that 
power of enjoyn ent lost, after years of intelligent and 
habitual real ng by giving way to a narrow bJgotiy in the 
choice of hooks Da ntiness, let it be always remembered, 
is disease, and fastidiousness is weakness. The h«il6hy 
appetite of mind or body is sti-ength for all healthful food. 
There was wisdom under the hnmour when Charles Lamb 
said, " I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too 
genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can read 
anything which I call a hook."* And a living writer, who 
has, with high power and eloquence, treated man's sense 
of enjoyment of nature and art, remarks : " Oui- purity 
of taste is best f«ated by its univei-sality, for if we can only 
admire this thing or that, we may be sure that our cause 
for liking is of a fiaite and ialse nature. Eat if we can 
perceive beauty in everything of God's doing,.we may 
agree that we have reached the true perception of its uni- 
versal laws. Hence false taste may be known by its fas- 
tidiousness, by its demands of pomp, splendour, and 
unusual combination, by its enjoyment only of particular 
styles and modes of things, and by its pride also, for it is 
forever meddling, mending, accumulating, and self-exult-- 
ing; its eye is always upon itself, and it tests all things 

" Detached Thoughts on 
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around it by the way they fit it. But true taate is forever 
growing, learniog, reading, worshipping, laying its hand 
upon its mouth beoause it is astonished, casting its shoes 
from off its feet because it finds all gi-onnd holy, lament- 
ing oyer itself, and testing itself by the way it fits things."* 
This finely-conceived contrast between the catholicity of 
true taste, and the narrowness of a false taste, is equally 
true as applied to literature. Indeed, it is matter of the 
highest moment in the guidance- of oui habits of reading 
to malic them large and comprehensive ; it is essential to 
a just judgment of hoots, and also to a full cEJoyment of 
them. We form a truer estimate of things, when we rise 
to a high point, and get a larger field of vision. A know- 
ledge of andent literature, gives a deeper insight into the 
modem; if we see to what point, aad in what manner, the 
pagan mind struggled, we can the better comprehend the 
higher destiny of the Christjaa mind. Acquaintance with 
'foreign literature may help to a better estimate of our 
own. I shall have occasion hereafter, more than onoe, to 
trace the influences of the continental literature of Europe 
upon English literature. Let me here reniart, that while 
the study of foreign kngnages and literature, along with 
many other advantages, may help ns the better to under- 
stand and fee! our own, it never can be made a subsfitnte 
without gi-eat detriment. I make this remark, because in 
the education of the day, and especially in the educalaon 
of women, there is a tendency to give to the mind a direc- 
tion too much away from the literature of our own speech. 
This arises partly, perhaps, from one of the misdirected 
aims of education, looking to the showinesa of accompUsli- 
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menla, rather tluin to more substaatial and aJi-pei-vftdiug 
good. If a man or a woman be ambitious of applause, 
and great or small celebrity, one's native literature is a 
mucTi less effective weapon than & foreign literature ; and 
the more remote that ia, the more effective it ia for osten- 
tation. But if there bo a better purpose than feeding 
vanity, then, for all the beat and most salutary influences, 
nothing can take the place of the vei-nacnlar— the litera- 
ture identified with the mother-tongue, with which 
alone our thoughts and feelings have their life and 
being. '. 

Further, au expanded habit of reading is most im- 
portant, as giving familiarity with different eras of our 
own literature. I hope to show in this course that the 
succession of those eras has a relation to each other much 
more life-like than a mere sequence of time. There is a 
continuity in a nation's literary as well as political life ; 
and no generation oan cast off the accumulated infiueneea 
of iirevious ages without grievous detriment to itself. 
There are many readers who dwell altogether ia their 
own times, busy with what one day produces after 
another. This Is a groat error; and they are the less 
able to gain a rational knowledge of that very litera- 
tare, because exclusive familiarity with it gives no vision 
beyond, and, consequently, no capacity of comparison. 

Now just in proportion aa one enlarges his reading 
into different periods, does his taste grow more en- 
lightened and wiser, and his judgment more assured, 
Iiet us take a practical example; and I turn for tho 
purpose to the department of English Essay-Wnting, 
in which the mind of our i-aee has found utterance in 
several centuries. During the last few ycara there has 
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been a largo multitude of readers for Mr. Macaulay'a 
Essays — brilliant, showy, attiactiYe reading. But what 
assurance can any one of that ]nultitude, who is unac- 
quainted with other productions in the same class of 
hooks, have, in his admiration of these essays ? How can 
he be assured that they are going to endure in our litera- 
ture, and that their attractions are rightful attractions? 
I myself believe tJiat they will prove perishable, because 
tte pungency of a period, and the daaaling effects of 
declamation are, to Mr. Macaulay, dearer at least than 
faith and charity. The admirer of his Essays may think 
otherwise, but whether he be right or wrong, he is not 
entitled to form a judgment onlesa he has disciplined liia 
power of judging by the reading of other works of a 
kindred nature — kindred, I mean, in form, not in spirit. 
Let him, therefore, turn to the other Essay-writing of our 
own times, (and it has been a large outlet for the con- 
temporai'y mind,) the essays of Southey, of Scott, of 
Washington Living, the inimitable "Ella" of Charles 
Lamb, or that thoughtful and thought-producing miscel- 
lany, the "Guesses at Truth." Then going back into 
otter periods, and mating choice of some of Dr. John- 
son's Essays in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and of Addison's or Steele's in the "Spectator" and the 
"Tatler," in the early part of it, he will find his judg- 
ment enlarged by seeing how those generations dealt with 
this same branch of letters. Ti-avelling back: a century 
earlier, let him take the single volume of Lord Bacon's 
Easays, ia which thoughts and snggestions of thought 
move in such solid phalans that every line is a study. 
This is a simple rule for reading, and it may readily 
be practised : then bringing his acquaintance with tlio 
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Engliali essajs of the last two Lundred years, and tlie 
power of judgment lie has at the same time been unoon- 
aeiously gaining, back to the Maeauloy Essays, and he 
will perctive that they are not what they used to be to 
him — that the brilliant essayist " 'gins to paie his ineffee- 
tual fire." A sense of enjoyment will indeed ha¥e passed 
away, but it will be because the reader has diseoTered 
elsewhere a deeper wiBdom, a more tranquil beauty of 
thought and feeling, and of expression, a fuller beat of 
the human heart. The flashing of the will-o'-the-wisp shall 
no longer mislead him, who turns Ms looks to the steady 
cottage candle-light quietly shining out into the darkness, 
or to the efill safer guidance of the slow-moving stai's. ' 

The principle which I have flius endeavoured to ex- 
emplify, is important in all the divisions of Kterature. 
It is needful fo lift jib out of the influences which environ 
us, to raise us above prejudiees and narrow judgments 
which are engendered by confinement to contemporaneous 
habits of opinion. I hope to show at another part of the 
course how we may enlarge and elevate our Sunday occu- 
pations, and fortify our judgment of the sermons we read 
and hear, by acquaintance with the earlier sacred and 
devotional literature, especially that of the seventeenth 
century. 

In nothing is familiarity with the literature of vmtious 
periods more important than in the culture of poetic taste, 
our judgments and feelings for the poets. One meets 
perpetually with a confident partiality for some poet of 
the day, or a confident antipathy fo another ; and, all the 
while, such confidence may be entirely unequal to that 
which is the simplest test— the capacity to comprehend and 
enjoy the poetiy of otber ages. The merits of the living 
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poets must be more or less in dispute; and lie alone lias 
auj claim to venture on a prediction, as to whicb shall 
be immoi'tal and whict epUemera!, who has ciiltivated his 
imagination by thoughtful communion with the great 
poets of former centuries. Let him, who is quick to con- 
demn, or elow to admire, ast whether the fiiuH may not 
he io himself : — it maybe the oaprice or the apathy of 
nnoultivated taste : he, and he alone, whose capacity 
of admiration has grown by culture ample enough to 
know and to feel the power of the poetry of the past, is 
qualified to speak' in judgment of the poetry of the pi-e- 
sent. That this or that poem pleases him, who knows 
the present only, proves nothing : but he, whose imagina- 
tion responds to the Chaucer of the fourteenth century, 
the Spenser and Shakespeare of the sixteenth, and the 
Milfon of the seventeenth century, can see truly the poeta 
of the nineteenth century, foi-eknowing which light shall 
pass away like a conflagration or a meteor, and which is 
beginning a perpetual planetary motion with the great 
lights of all ages. 

I have spoken of the value of acquaintance with the 
literature of different eras, and the influence is reci- 
procal — the earlier upon the later, and the later upon 
the earlier. But with regard to the elder literature, 
there is an agency for good in the added sentiment of 
reverence. The mind bows, or ought to bow to jt, as to 
age with its crown of glory. It is as salutary as for the 
youthful to withdraw for a season from the companion- 
ship of their peers, and to sit at the feet of the old, 
listening in reverential silence. In the elder literature, 
the perishable has passed away, and that is left which 
has put on its imnioi'tality. 
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it IS remarted, " a very refined use whioh reading is put 
to J namely, to counteract the particular evils and tempta- 
tions of our callings, the original imperfections of our 
characters, the tendencies of our age, or of our own time 
of life. Those, for instance, who are versed ia dull, 
crabbed work all day, of a kind which is always exer- 
cising the logical faculty and demanding minute, not to 
say, vexatious criticism, woidd, during their leisure, do 
wisely to expatiate in writings of a large and imaginative 
nature. These, however, are often the persons who pai-ti- 
eulaily avoid poetry and works of imagination, whereas 
they ought to cultivate them most. For it should be one 
of the frequent objects of every man who cares for the 
culture of his wiolo being, to give some exercise to those 
faculties wbich are not demanded by his daily occupations 
and not encomraged by bis disposition."* 

In order to guard our habits of reading from the nar- 
rowing influences, which arise either from outward or 
inwai-d temptations, it is neoossai-y to cultivate in our 
choice of books a lai-ge variety, remembering, however, 

® Ai'tliur Helps : "Frienas in Couneil." Part II., p. 15, 
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that the variety must lie a lieaJtlifuJ variety, and not 
that mere love of change, which, owning no law, is capri- 
cious, restleBS and morbid — at once a symptom and a 
cause of wealinees, and not of health. To the mind that 
cultivates a thonghtful and well-regulated variety in its 
i-eading, this reward will come, that, where before, things 
seemed separate and insulated, beautiful af&uities will 
reveal themselves; jou will feel the brotherhood, as it 
were, that exkts among all true books, and a deeper 
sense of the unity of all real literature, with its infinite 
variety. 

la adjusting a diversified coarse of reading, we must 
keep in mind that it is not alone the serious literature 
which gives iis power and wisdom, for Trotli is often 
earnest in its joyousness as in its gravity ; and it is a 
beautiful characteristic of our Hnglish literature, that it 
has never been wanting in the happy compound of 
pathos and playfulness, which we style by that untrans- 
lateable teim " iTamoMr"— that kindly perception of 
the ridiculous which is full of gentleness and sympathy. 
It is a healthful element : it chastens the dangerous 
faculty of Wit, turning its envenomed ahafte into 
instruments of healing : it comes from the full heart, 
and it dwells with charity and love of the pure and 
the lofty ; it holds no fellowship with sarcasm or 
scoffing or ribaldry, which are issues from the hollow or 
the sickly heart, and are fiital to tho sense of reverence 
and of many of the humanizing affections. A sound 
humourous literature may be found throughout English 
language, in prose and verse; from its earliest periods 
down to our own times, — from Chaucer to Southey and 
Charles Lamb ; and it behooves us to blend it with gvaver 
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have been str ng n ^h t h Id th w f L nd 
Othello, exc pt that which had the anqusDchable elasti- 
city of TaKiaff and the ' Midsummer Night's Dream.' "* 
As in the authoi, so m the reader — it is the large culture 
which gives the more equal command of our faculties, 
whereas if wo close up any of tie natural resource to 
the mind, there follows feebleness or dispvoportioned 
power, or moodiness and fantastic melancholy, and, in 
extreme ci^es, the crazed brain. If the statistics be 
accurate, it is an appalling fact that in that region of the 
United States in which the intellect has been stimulated 
to most activity, insanity prevails to an extent double 
that in sections of the counti'y less favourably situated. 
It would seem that the activity of the intellect had been 
too much tended, and its health too little. It is a com- 
mon peril of humanity, with all its grades of danger, from 
the fitfiilness of an ill-rogulatcd mind up to the frenzy of 
the maniacf 

« Hnre's Guesses at Tmth. Part I., p. 319. 

f This theory was no doutt fonnded on de assumption that the 
census stetistica of insanity lyere correot ; liut my friend, and my 
brothar'a friend, Dootor ThomaB J. Kirkbrido, the superintendent of 
(ho Pennsylvania Hospital for tho Insane, to whom I shoired this 
passage, says, in a letter now before me : 

"It has been sboitn conelusiyely that there can be no depondenca 
placed on the oensus retuvns, ond, except Massaolinsotta, I know of no 
etiito that lias instituted inquuies for the apeeijil purpose of asoer- 
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There is a short poem of Southej's, which, in this con- 
Bection, has a sad interest. Having written one of those 
humourous ballads drawn from his acquaintance ■with 
Spanish legendary history, he adcled an epilogue telling 
of ita impi-easions on his household audience, especially 
the wondering and delighted feces of his children ; he 
tui'ns to his wife, 

But nben I looked nt my mistrasa' face 



Tbat emi]e I rend aright, for Uiu? 

ReproTinglj said sha, 
" 8uoh tales ara maat for youthful ears 

But give little oonlent ta me. 
" Ptom thos fiir rather would I hear 

Some sober, aadder Iny 
Such BS I oft hsTe heaid, weU plsased. 

Before those looks wore graj." 
" Nay, mistresB mine," I made reply, 

" The autumn hath its flowers, 
Nor ever is the aty more gay 

Xhaiiinits erening hours. 



faini B h w many inaane are to he fonnd within hor limits. Your 
h th an-a correspond with those of moat persons wio have paid 

tl ti to the Eubjoet, and ai'e prohably coiTeot; but it must also be 
m mb d that thei'o is appaiently, at least moat inaaiiity wbere the 
la t p Tiaion is made for the treatment; for lai-ge numbers of oases 
th m before the public notice which prBrioualy had been kept 

t f b rvatioa. New England being a pioneer in providing State 
H p Ijil the number of inaane is bettor inowu than in those state? 
wh h h e just eommeueed the erection of inatitntions of that 

h te W. B. E. 
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" That sense whlcli held mo liack in youth 

Prom all inWmperata gladuees. 
That some good instlnot bids mo alinn 

Unptofitable sadneaa. 
" Nor marvel yoa if I prefer 

Of plajM themes io sing ! 
The October groTe hath brighter tinta 

Than summer or tbon spring; 
"For o'er the leaves before thsy fall 

Snob linea hath nature thrown. 
That the noods weac in annleaa days 

A sHnahine of their .own. 
"-Why ahonld I seek K. call forfh toars! 

The source from whence wa weep 
Too naar the surfaoe lies in yonth, 

In age it lies too deep. 



Can put those feelings by; 

" From pnblio ills, and thonghts that else 

Might weigh mo down to earth. 
That I con gtun some intervals 

For healthful, hopeflil mu-tb."* 

This is a poet's wiae pleading, and there is warning in 
the fact that this wife's shiinking from her liiishand's 
Lealthful, hopeful mirth, was the precursor of insanity : and 
it is sad to know that the poet's own lofty and richly stored 
mind sank, not, as Las been supposed, from the eshaus- 
tion of an over-tasked hi-ain, hut under the wasting watch- 
ings over the wanderings of tlie crazed mind of the wife. 
This deepens the pensive humour of the lesson he has left 

» Soutte/s Poetical ATorhs, vol. vi. p. 282. 
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us — to fiod joyous, oi it least cl ecifnl comp^lll n 1 ip aa 
well as serious, in buka 

Assuming that this catholicity of teste, the value of 
which I ha^e endeavoiuecl to present, is acquiied, it then 
hecomes a matter ot muoh moment to have some piinci- 
ples to guide one through the large 'spaces of which the 
mind has Tiaion. The cipaeity for extended and Taiious 
reading may lose much of its value, if un disciplined and 
desultory. Indeed, if a large and varied power of reading 
he indulged in a desultory and chance way, it is likely to 
he lost : there is no genuine and permanent eatholioity of 
taste for boots but what is guarded by principles, and has 
a discipline of its own. That discipline is twofold : it is 
guidance we get from other minds, and that which we get 
from our own ; and as these are well and wisely eomhined, 
wo may secure ample independence for oni own thinking, 
and ample respect for the wisdom of others. 

It is not unfrequently thongtt that the true guidance 
for habits of reading Is to he looked for in presoribed 
courses of reading, pointing ont the hooks f<i he read, and 
the order of proceeding with them. Now, while this ex- 
ternal guidance may to a certain extent he useful, I do 
believe that an elaborately prescribed conree of reading 
would be found neither desirable nor practicable. It does 
not leave freedom enough to the movements of the reader's 
own mind ; it does not give free enough scope to choice. 
Our communion with books, to be intelligent, must be more 
or less spontaneous. It is not possible to anticipate how 
or when an interest may be awakened in some particular 
subject or author, and it would be far better to break away 
from the prescribed list of books, iu order to follow out 
that interest while it is a thoughtful impulse. It would 
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be a sorry tameneaa of intellect that would not, sooner or 
later, woA ils way out of the track of the best of any saah 
prescribed courses. This is the reason, no doubt, why 
thoy are so seldom attempted, and why, when attempted, 
they are apt to fail. 

It may be asied, however, whether every thing is to be 
left to ohanoe or caprice, whether one is to read what acci- 
dent puts in the way — what happens to be reviewed or 
talked about. No ! far from it : there would in this be no 
more exercise of rational will than in the other process ; 

n t nth th bI y t 1 n w 1 th n slavery 

t auth ty S f th f ta te f reading 

n b t 1 n f h g wth f th m 1 t w 11 be found, 
I th ah mostly th m d w p mpt ng tad the 
p w th g nd d I ke 11 th p w in our 

b n f 1 i L d to IS n tl t 1 ult tid and 

ha t n 1 1 th n ts d [1 n 1 f d n n 11 piovc 
m anl m e t wn f t £, d It w 1! provide 

ta If w th m f ph 1 i by th n t aw f in its 

h f b 1. n 1 w 11 th bctte and rstand their rela- 

t VI tu 8 On th th h nd I app h n 1 that often 
atast f ad n^ ] nh llyngdanl njudicious 
p pt n f 1 k u wh h the m nd t Jv n nterest, 
en m 1 t n th ng to t If ud j,n n progress 
butwhtth y Ul nt f n th k n n >fpages 

it has tra,velled over. It lies on the mind, unpalateable, 
heavy, undigested food. But reverse the process : observe 
or engender the interest as best you may, in the young 
mind, and then work with that — expanding, cultivating, 
chastening it. 

It mattere little from what point, or with what book a 
TOung reader begina his career, provided he brings along 
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tliat thoughtful spirit of innuirj in which aotivify aad 
docility are justly b^lanceiL No good hook is an insulated 
thing; you can always, if yon will hut look for thein, dis- 
cover leadings on to something else — other hooks on the 
same or kindred subjecfs— or other hooks by the same 
author. You acquire an affection for an author, and that 
may be made to embrace the hooks of his affection. I 
kuow of no more practical or safer jjrinciplo in the gui- 
dance of one's reading, tban thus to foOow an author in 
whom you feel that your eonfidence is well placed. There 
are what may, in this respect, be called i/itiJiiig authors, 
whose genial love of letters waw not only a light to their 
own lives, but still shiues, a lamp to show the path to 
others. Yow feel that what they loved may fitly be loved 
by you ; that what stirred their spirits may have a power 
over yours. And so shall we find perpetual guidance, fol- 
lowing it with freedom and loyalty, and extending our 
aoquMutance with books just in the way in wJiioh we do 
with our acquaintance with living men and women. We 
use books for instruetiou or amusement, but hardly enough 
for guidance. Let me rapidly exemplify this principle, 
the value of which is, perhaps, in danger of being over- 
looked only from its simplicity. Take such a book as 
Southey's Life of Cowper, and you shall perceive the mind 
of Cowper and of his biographer so touching in varioua 
ways upon other authors, as to attract you to a large and 
admirable variety of the best literature in the language. 
Taking that remarkable work " Tlte DocUn;" in which 
Southey poured forth the vast abundance of his fine 
scholarship, or the Elia Essays, you will find guidance 
into many of the beautiful and secluded spots ia English 
literature Oi again, what countless suggestions for life- 
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long reading, auJ what wise guidance to profitatile studies 
may not be found in the seyeral works of Coleridge ! I 
mention tlieseaa eminently "guiding authors," and it would 
he easy to add to tlie list others of the same class in their 
degree. Ttis is a use of books which combines tealthful 
independence of judgment with healthful reverence for 
authority, giving safety fi'om the two estremes — careless- 
ness and servility of opinion. 

It affords a communion of thought which is, in some 
respects, better than mere formal criticism. It is free 
from some of the temptations of such criticism, which we 
must be careful not to use too mnch of, in these times of 
many reviews and magazines, and when we turn to them 
for guidance, we must stun as a pestilence, all lieartless 
criticism, aU imoongenial criticism, such especially as un- 
imaginative handling of subjects of imagination, and all 
malignant criticism. The criticism, which may well be 
followed and commenced with is that of which it has 
been said, " It may almost be called a religions criticism, 
for it holds out its warnings when multitudes are mad ; 
and thore is a criticism founded upon patient research 
and studious deliberation, which, even if it be given 
somewhat rudely and harshly, cannot but be useful. 
And there is the loving criticism, which explains, 
elicits, illumines; showing the force and beauty of some 
great woid or deed, which, but for the kind care of the 
tntic, might remain a dead letter or an inert fact ; teach- 
ing the people to understand and to admire what ia ad- 
mirable." 

In following out the general principle presented in the 
last lecture, that literature— that which is essentially lite- 
rature in the highest sense of tlie term — i.= me^mt to givp 
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power rather thau mfjrm'ituJi and in cherishing a oatio 
hoity of tagtc for bocLs it is a good piaclical lule t: 
keep one's rBiding, well prcpurtioncd in the two threat 
diTisioni, prose and poetry This is veiy tpt to he nog 
leeted, and the ocniequenoe js a gieat loss of power, 
moia! and mtellecta-J, and a loss of some of the highe'.t 
enjoyments ot lifer.ituTe It sometimes iappins that 
some rendeis dev tc (hemselves too much to pietr^ this 
18 a great mistake, and betiiya an iguirance of the tiue 
use-! of poetio'il studies When this happens it is generally 
with tho^e whose reading hes chiefly in the Lwer and 
merely sentimental region of poetiy, for it is haidjj pjs 
riible for the imaginttun to enter truly info the spirit of 
the great poet«, without having the vaiious ficulties of 
the niiad so awilien^d and inTiniiated, as to make a 
knowledge of the great piose writers al«o •! necessity oi 

The dispropoition usually lies in the othci duection — 
pi Dse reading ti the exelosiou of poetry This is owing 
chiefly to the want if proptr culture, for a'though there 
IS certainly a great dispaiitj of imngmitiTe endowment, 
still the imagination is put of the imnersil mind ot 
man, and it is a work of education to hnog it intD action 
in njioJa even the least imagmitiye It JS chiefly to the 
Wilfully unimaginative mind that poetiy, with ill its 
wisdom and all its glory, is a sealed book It sometimes 
happens, however, that a mind, well gifted with imigiua 
tive power, loses the eapauty to lehsh poetiy simplv by 
the neglect of reading metrical literature. This is a sad 
mistake, inasmuch as the mere reader of prose cuts himselt 
off from the very highest literary enjoyments; for if the 
giving of powor to the mind be a charatiterjstio, the muHt 
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1 littrjtuie IS to bo f und m poetry, especially 
if it be auih as Eai^lish poetry i^, the embodiment 
of the very bigliett wisdom and the deepest fKeliog 
of oui Enghsii Tdce I li pe to show m my neit 
lecture, in tieitmj, the huhject of oui langujge, how 
n h a souicc of enjoyment the ituly of English, vei&e, 
ccn'^ideied simplj ai an oigaa of expression ind iar 
mnny, may be made, but to leadeis who confine tliem 
selves to prose the metrical form becomes repulsive 
insteid ot attractive It has been well observed by 
a Imn^ wntcr, who has exercised his poneis alike m 
proTC and verso that there arc leideis "ti whom the 
pjfctRal term merely and of itself lets as a soit of veil 
to every meaning which is not habitually met with under 
that firm, ind who are puzzled by a pnssige ocourriDg in 
a poem, which wculd be •it once plain to them if divested 
of its cadence and rhythm, not lecause it is tbeieby put 
into languaE^o m inv Jegree more perapicuoiis, but beeauae 
prose IS the vehicle they aie icoostomLd to for this pii 
tioular hmd of matter, and they will apply their minla 
to it in prose, and they will refuse their minds to it m 
verse ' * 

The n I t f p ' al reading is increased by the very 
mistali n n n h p etry is a mere iwsury of the mind, 
alien f m 1 d I of practioal life — a light and ef- 

fortless an m n This ia the prejudice and error of 
ignora E 1 1 t many of the strong and largely 

oultiva dm d wh h we know by biography and their 
own works, and note how large and precious an element of 
strength is their stndious love of poetry. Where could 

" Tiiylor's Notes ftnni BookF, p. 215. 
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tJj ti,hd hht tob dltf 
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ptthfShLp dfWdw-thtth 

h li f (h IS f t-uti h th ra f th p f 
breaking foithjwhe he I m , Wh t tr t t 11 
he to teach Shaispeare to a good class of young Greeks 
in regenerato Athena; to dwell upon him line by line 
and word by word, and so to get. all his pictures and 
thoughts leiaui-ely into one's mind, till I verily think one 
would, after a time, alm(»t give out light in the dark, 
after having been steeped, as it were, in such an atmo- 
sphere of brilliance !"* 

This was the constitution not of one man alone, but of 
the greatest minds of the race; for if our Anglo-Sason 
chari t r could be analyzed a leading oh racterist 
would be fo nd to be tl e adm al le comb at on of the 
pra t cal and the j oet cal n t Th a s efl cted all 
the best Engl sh 1 te ature ilend ng the letl and the 
actual neve eve n^ ts 1 j,hest sp r t al ty f om a 
sfe dy b s a of ober g od sen e— ph los pbj a 1 j e y 
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fore\er (3is&losiDg aflinities with each, other. It was no 
false boast when it was said that " Our great poets have 
been our best political philosophera ;"* nor would it be, 
to add that they bave been our best moralists. The 
reader then who on the one hand gives himself wholly 
t n ypo t d m fl t 1 S U 1 

d q lly f 1 h wh d h If fr ra 

m w th ti po t Th g t ph 1 pi 

I g g wl g t t 

t 1 t th eat p t t wt h 

t th pi 1 ph 1 t 1 1 1 fe ly t Th 

hldteah 1 t! fElhlte 

F th mb t f p d i t ead 

h h th ty t he f d tb th p d t 

h t t f th 5 tell t d 1 1 T d 

Itet ItlOBlhlg fth 1 

f 1! m t d p t lly fitt d f U phas f 

h m fy 1 II d t f Til t b th t 

thlar mi ttt htrydptyHw 
1 ttl 1 th tl B bl 1 I th 01 1 T t m t 

11 h 1 d 1 tb h h w ht p t y f 

prophecy. In the New Testament are the same elements, 
with this difference, that the actual and the imaginative 
are more interpenetrated — narrative and parable, fact and 
poetry blended in matchless harmony ; and even in the 
most argumentative portion of holy "Writ, the poetic ele- 
ment is still present, to be followed by the vision and 
imagery of the Apocalypse. 

Such is the nmjuestioned combination of poetry and 

» Preface W Henry Tnjlor's Soles OH Eoofea. 
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prose in sacred Wiit— tho le&t meani, we must believe, 
for the universal and perpetual good of man , and if lite 
rature have, as I have endeivoured to prove m the pre 
vioua lecture, a kindied (.h-uicter, of an agency to build 
up our incorporeal being, then dees it follow that we 
should taie thia silent waining from the piges of Keve 
lation, and comhine in our liteiiry culture the sime ele 
meats of the actual ind the ideal ui imaginatne 

But, as it ia the poetic oulture which is moat fre 
quently discarded, let me fiUow out this high auttcrity 
in that direction. You will teeall Bow, when it was the 
divine purpose to impiint upon the memory (f the chcien 
race what should endutefrom gcneiition to generation, 
the minister of the dmne w 11 was inspire 1 to speak, cot 
in the language of ai^nment oi hw but in the impaa 
sioned strains of the imagination The la,t tones of thit 
voice which had roused his countiymen fiom slavery and 
sensuality in Egypt, and cheered, and threatened, and 
rebuked them duimg then wanderings, which had an 
nounced the statutes of Jehuvah, hid ptocKimed victoiy 
to the obedient and judgment on the rebellions— the last 
tones, which were to go on sounding and soundnij; into 
distant ages, were the tones of poetry The last in^pna 
tion which came down inti the soul of Moses, buist foith 
in that sublime ode which was his death aon^ And why 
was this? "It shiU come to pass, ire the woids, 
"when many evils and tiouhles arc befillen them, that 
this song shall testify igaiust them as a witness, fin it 
shall not be forgotten out of the mouth of then seed ' 
"Wei! may we conceive how, in after tames, when Israe' 
was hunted by the L ind of Midian into cavps and dens— 
when, smitlen ly tU PUNt i ( tl l ail of Gcd wi 
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snatchel awaj — ■when, affei Joiua lem had known ita 
highest gbry, tho swurd of the King of the Chaldees 
emote then joung men m the sinctuary, and spared 
neithei youn^ man noi aiaiden, old man nor him that 
stoopi,c] toi age, oi when the dark hiowed Israehte was 
w^ndenng m the streets of Nmoyeh or Babjloo, an 
exile and a slave, — how must there haTS ai-isen on his sad 
spirit the momorj of that song, with its sablime images 
of God's protection, now forfeited, "as an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, so the Lord alone did lead him, and there was 
no strange god with him !" 

I fenow that there is a way in which some people turn a 
deaf ear to this, saying that it is Oriental imagery, an 
Asiatic fashion of speech. Yes, hut none the less, ia the 
all-foreseeing purposes of Him who inspired it, was it 
meant for a!l after time and all after generations of men — 
in the West no less than ia the East. The ancient and the 
Hebrew song had a modern and a larger destiny ; it was to 
pass info a body of English words, and so come unto us. 
This proof of the value of poetic culture is . fortjfied 
when you reflect how that which may be revereheed aa 
the very ideal of poetiy — I mean that which flowed from 
direct divine inspiration — has always proved its adaptation 
to the hearts of men in all ages, in tlie Christian as well 
as in the Jewisli church, in all their conditions of joy 
and of woe. The Holy City was given over to the fear- 
ful fiilfilment of prophecy by the bloody sword of the 
Chaldean and the Roman — its temple and town razed to 
the ground, to be for a weary length of centuries trodden 
on by the infldel foot of the Saracen; and yet the sounds 
that issued from the harp of Jerusalem's king, silenced in 
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tie desecrated city, Lave never been hushed elsewhei'e, 
tut to this day are heard, and their never-ending echoes 
will rise up to heaven from every aide of the round earth 
as long 33 this planet of ours shall roll glitteriDg in the 
sunlight through the boundless spaces of the sky. And 
thus it is that in all true worship there is incorporated 
forever the large influence of imagination. 

Now, I have spoken of the oomhination of the practical 
and the poetical as a character of our English race, of the 
greatest English minds, and above all, as observable in 
Holy "Wi-itj and such authority might be all-sufficient; 
but let us further seek a reason why this combination 
should he cherished, and prose and poetry studied in well- 
adjusted proportion. I speak of them as distinct, but let 
it be remembered that they are not eontra-distinguished, 
for the best prose and the bast poetry are but varied foi-ms 
of uttered wisdom. The perfection of a literature is in the 
true combination of its poetry and prose, which bear to 
each other a relation which has been imaged with equal 
truth and fancy in these simple stanzas : 

I looked npoD a plidn of green 

Tliat some one called tho land of proso, 

Whers manj' living tiiaga wei'e seen 

I lookud upOD o atalelj hill. 

That well nas named the mount of song, 
Wbere golden shadows dwelt at will, 

The woods nnd streama amDHg. 
But most this fact my wonaer bred, 

Though known by all the nobly wise- 
It was the mountain atpearaa that fod 

The f^ green plain's amenitiea.® 

« Anonymous.— "Poetiy, Past and Proaent," p. 194. 
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The prose literature leads us along into the region of 
actual truth, that which has manifested itself in action, in 
deeds, in historic events, in biographic incidents. It 
tells us what men have done, and said, and suffered, or it 
i-easons on the capacity for action and for passion, and so 
it gives power to the mind, in making us the better know 
ourselves and our fellow-heings. But most inadequate are 
h pt ft th wh th k th no range beyond 

th f t nd tw d th g wb h b ervation and re- 
1 d g m t t B th all the visible 

d 1 bl 1 i bl th '^^ f th world's history, 
th 1 th d p t 1 nt unseen, spiritual 

t th — th twhhw hdwdfthn action, and yet 
the action, which to some minds seema every thing, is but 
the shadow, and the spirit is the reality. The esperience 
of any one's own mind may teach the inadequacy of mere 
actual truth : has not every one felt, at the time when any 
deep emotion stirred him, or any lofty thought animated 
him, what imperfect exponents of such emotion or thought, 
his words or actions are? Nay, themore profound and sacred 
the affection, how it shrinks fi-om any outward shape, as 
too najTow and superficial for it ! Is it not in your daily 
consciousness to recognise the presence of emotions, 
yearnings, aspirations of your spiritual nature, which 
baffle espression, even if you wished to bring them forth 
from the i-eeess of silenco — motions of the soul, which word 
nor deed do justice to? Do you not know that there are 
sympathies, af&nitics with our fellow-beings, and with the 
external world of sight and sound, which pass beyond the 
reach of argument or common speech ? So true is it, that 
there are powers. 
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nature can only be espi eased adequately, and some of the 
finest can only be expressed at all, in the language of art, 
and more especially in the langnage of poetry. "■]■ When 
Arnold, in his History of Rome, portrays the character of 
Scipio, and especially that deep religious spirit in it 
which bafHed the ancient historians — feeliog the inade- 
quacy of his effort in dealing with character, which, like 
Scipio's and the Protector Cromwell's, " are the wonders of 
history," he adds, " the genius wliich conceived the in- 
comprehensible character of Hamlet would alone be able 
to describe with intuitive truth the character of Scipio, or 
of Cromwell/'J Now observe how two authors, of the 
finest powers in these two high departments — biography 
and history — after carrying those powers to the farthest, 
profess their sense of how much remains unaccomplished; 
and, moreover, their conviction that all of higher or deeper 
nchievemant which Hks beyond is left to poetry, or left to 
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silence; not tliat it is less true or less real, but because 
there is trutt which prose cau neTcr reach to — truth to 
which a form can be given only by imagination and art, 
whether using the instrument of words, the pencil, or the 
chisel — the hand of poet, of painter, or of sculptor. We 
otiglit to remember, then, that ■when we let imaginative 
studies drop out of our habits of reading, we neglect a 
whole re^on of trnth and reality which the highest prose 
authority acknowledges ifaelf unequal to. 

The propensity to partial prose reading is attended with 
further loss, inasmuch as it not only separates us from 
much of the highest truth human nature can hold com- 
munion with, but it makes one lose the finest and deepest- 
reaching discipline our spiritual being is capable of. Two 
thousand years ago, the great philosopher of criticism gave 
his well-known theory of tragic poetry, that it purifies our 
feelings through terror and pity. But in the large com- 
pass of its power, poetry employs also other and kindlier 
agencies of good. It deals with us in the spirit of the 
most sagacious morality ; it does not single out this or that 
feoulty, and tutor the one till it grows weary or stubborn, 
ov stupid under the narrow teaching and the dull itera- 
tion, but it addresses good sense, (which ti-ue poeti-y is 
never heedless of,} the intellect, the affections, and what 
has been well called "the great central power of imagina- 
wh h b ^ 11 k h f ul ■ 'n h m ' us 
a *I dfmnte hmd aied 

hmnnfbd dii hdun dfd 

p iffng mnytohse pto 
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leads to infinity, anci for tlie health and strength and life 
of aubhmer and purer thoughts and feelings. Were it 
possible to fathom the mjstery which dwells in the serious 
eyes of infancy, we should learn, I helieve, that nature 
leads the young spirit on to its sense of truth through 
wonderment and feith; and we do know how the imagina- 
tion of childhood puts forth its powers into the region of 
the marvellous, the d' tant tl had wy, and the infinite, 
— Rohinson Crusoe' 1 n 1^ 1 nd the Arabian wonders, 
fairy fictions, fable w th ut th morals," which are 
skipped with better w 1 m (h th y were put there, or 
travels in for-off land Th tl <^ wear away as the 
work of life comes on and nl app ly the loving, faithful, 
imaginative spirit w aw y t The imagination is 
i to grow torp 1 n tead f b ng cultivated into a 
ir activity, and o 1 b m materialized and so- 

There is enough in life to make us practical, 
but what we more need is to study how to be wisely vision- 
ary, to carry the freshness and feelings of childhood (and 
this has been said to be a characteristic of genius) Into 
the mature reason, for 

We live by admiration, hope, ond love; 
And, area as those are well and widely fixed. 
In dignity of being, we asoeiid. 

This is the poetic process of our spiritual growth, and when 
the poet teaches or chastens, he, at the same time, elevates 
and brings forth into life and light all of great and good 
that lies hidden in our nature, "Wouldst thou," says 
that earnest but rigid writer, Carlyle, "plant for eternity, 
then plant info the deep, infinite faculties of man his 
fantasy and heart; wouldst thou plant for year and day, 
then plant into his shallow, supei-flcial faculties, his self- 
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love, and arithmetical Tinderstandicg."* The poet'a planting 
IB the deep planting, and hla teaching hecomes a ministvy 
within our inmost being, so that the oracle without and the 
response within are in marvellous unity. It is not like the 
lessons which, remaining outward to us and unrecognised 
by our deep sympathies, are easily intercepted by chance 
or blown away from us, but it is made prt of our very 
life and taste, to give perpetual stiength oi welcome waia 
ing. I would rither a child of mine ^should know and 
feel the high, imaginative teachings of Woidsworth s 
" Ode to Duty," thin iny piece oi unmspiteil jrose 
morality in the language, because the heart that wilt 
truly take thit lotty lesion unto itfielf, however it may 
faltei with friilty or fill short in the fulfilment, wiU fain 
not cist it out , it IS teaching, that tempers the ptide and 
wilfulness of manhood, bhowing how much moie of 
moral heautv and strength and haj,pmess theie is m the 
spirit of willing obedience tlnn in thit of power or cf 
libeity, nay, thit Ihe only gmnine liberty 13 that which 
as in harm on V with law and self control, it is teaching 
fitted to give to womanhood a star like life and motion, 
obedient to her orbit, and kmdlmg the firmimtnt of hu 
manity with bn^ht and benignant influeni.es, radiint from 
that oibit nlune , foi the poet, better th'ui the prose 
moralist, ly thiowmg the conBeciation ot his irt aiounl 
the sense of dutj, diacloscs its hidden power fai sufiliing 
or foi aotim, so that, if need be, the WJman will bow, 
like 'the gentle hdj manied to the Moor,' beneath the 
doom of some dark tragedy of home, or, if man's wmnga 

S Sartor Reaartua, p. 228. Am. Ed, 
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or his omissions shoiild call ter to othei' duties — for what a 
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jive an opportuuitj to ttose who desire 
to do so to take a note of them, on the next evening, 
before I proceed to the lecture for that evening ;— the 
subject of which will he "The Study of the English 
Language, considered as a source of enjojment from ita 
powers in prose and verse." 
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LECTURE III. 
a^ ®ivgli4 laiignagc* 

Medinto of idoas ofto forgottan— Wileherj of English wDrda— Analy. 
613 of good style difSeult—The poner of worda-Our duty to tlio Eng^ 
liah Irtnguugo— Lord Bacon's idea of Latin— Milton— Humo'a ex- 
postuklion with aibbon- Daniel's Lamont—Bs tension of BngUsh 
language-Fronoh dominion in Amoriea-Londor'a Peiin and Peter- 
borough— Dnty of protecting and guai-ding language— DegeneKtoy 
of language and morala— Age of Charles IL— Langnaga pai-t of oha- 
raclei^-Arnold'sLectuceHon Mmle™ ITiBfni.T,— n^^ ^e,i:, i;,„ 



tion to it will increase our enjoyaient of books, and will ia 
fact give the reader a eupei-added pleasure. In our reading, 
we are very apt to content ourselves witli the reception of 
such tlioughfs and feelings as pass into onr minds from 
the silent page, unheeding the medium through which 
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they reach us; incleed, often, the purei: and more esoellent 
the style, tto le?s conscious are we of its merits, so trans- 
parently does it let the writer's thoughts and emotions 
pass through it. We thiut of what is Kiid or written, 
and feel it, but not how it is said or written : while the 
power which an author's meaning has upon our minds is 
intimately blended with the power his language exercises 
over us, of the latter we scai-ce have a conscious recog- 
nition. Does not every one know how differently the same 
thing swd in different ways affects us 1 We welcome it, per- 
haps, in one case, and we repel it in the other. There 
shall be in one man's language an air of truth, of earnest- 
ness, and reality, which will gain assent to what ho tells 
as, while the same thing told in other words will sound 
vain and unreal. There is wondrous agency of power and 
beauty in language, a winning witchery in words— grandly 
and heautifnlly so in our English speech. I desire to 
consider some of the elements of this, regarded as a 
source of intellectual enjoyment. In all intercourse with 
the best writers, whether in prose or verse, our minds have, 
no doubt, an unconscious perception of the goodness of the 
style, just as we have unconscious freedom of breath in a 
pure atmosphere ; but if the perception of style be made 



reflecti\e, it may come to have too maoh of 
in it: we may come to think tflo much of the instrument, 
and too little of the music; to he too critical of our own 
emotions of delight. I have, therefore, some apprehen- 
sions that in attempting any thing like an analytical expo- 
sition of the enjoyment of language, oonsidei-ed ^mply as 
an organ of expression, it may prove a little too much like 
parsing our pleasure. The happy, healthful-breathing 
asks for no analysis of the air; the mountain-sprmg is 
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quaffed without thought of wliat science can tell of its 
components. In treating the powers of the English lan- 
guage in pi-ose and verse, I shouM like, without vexing it 
with comment, or criticism, or analysis, hut simply somid- 
ing it, to show what au instrument it has been in the 
hands of ite great masters. 

I wish, however, to accomplish something more. At 
the same time, on an occasion like this, aad within the 
limits of one lecture, it would not be practicable to enter 
into technical details of either the history or the philology 
of our language. I propose, therefore, to give a didactic 
character to this lecture, rather by maldng it suggestive 
of the interest which is to be found in the study of the 
language, by noticing some of its characteristics, and the 
applicatioas of the philosophy of language which it serves 
to illusti-at«. Avoiding technical and recondite points of 
philology, I aim at treating tie subject according to the 
universality of the interest it has, so as to show how 
the culture of it comes home to everybody, and how it is 
in the power of each one of us to awaken it into more 
action. 

The history of the language, its origin and progress, the 
principles of English philology, and the laws of English 
meti'e, are aubjecfs of deep interest and demand careful 
study, and a different kind of attention from what I have 
any right to ask from you. "l propose, therefore, rather 
to notice and exemplify some of the leading eharacteristica 
of the language, so as to awiken into more •ictive and in- 
telligent consciou'inesa our enjojment of i(, so as to form 
thi^, among our other habits of reiding, to have an eye 
and a feehn^ lor the fitness of the woidi, their power, 
then beauty, then siDipliuiy, and truthfulness; to find 
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rude and imperfect speech of tbe savage, artionUte woids 
with no help of written language, or whether it be the 
copious and refined language of civilized nations, there is, 
all the earth over, the duty of loyalty, thoughtful loyalty 
if possible, to the mother-tongue. 
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« Ae recently aa Ibe middle of tho last oentur.v, Humo «xpoatu- 
laled Hith aibbon on his we of the Fi-enoh instond of the Bng- 
lifih langnnge: "Whj," said he to him, "nhy do you oompoae in 
Frenoli, and carry fogola to fhe wood, aa Horaoa anya with 'ragnrd to 
those Romans who wrote in Greek? I grant tliat yon have a !ili9 
motive to those Romans, mad adopt a langnago more generally dif- 
fused th - - 



fata of those two 
though then Isaa oelebrai 



'Stonguai buttnvB you not remarked tl 
it languages in following ages? The Latin, 
and eonfinad to more naiTow limits, has, 
tlie ffceelt, and is now beoome generaUj' 
ra. Let the Ereneb, thersfora, triumph iu 
ir tongue. Oar solid aad iiicreaiii»ff «8/u- 
hlMme«u ia America, where vie med fom dread the inundaliavt ofbor- 
bariam, pvomiss a superior stabilil}/ aad d-vation to the Ewjluh 
!(i(ia«(.jrs."— Barton's Life of Hume, vol. ii. p. 411. H. R. 

expnnged the following passaga. Speaking of America, he bad siud, 
" The seeds of many a nobie state have been sown in elimates kept 
desolate by iha wild manners of its anolont iohabitanla, and on 
asylnra (is) aeoared in that solitaij world for liberty and science, 
if ever the spreading of unlimited empire or the inroad of harboroua 
d again eilinguish them in this tnrbulent and restloas 



mispher. 



—Id. V 



W. I 
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porary and friend of Slialtspeivre, feelingly lamented tlie 
limits of the Engllsli language : 

" Oh that the Ocean did not bound our stjlo 
Wittin thesa atiiet and narrow limits so. 
Bub that the melodj' of our street Isle 
Might now be heard to Tiber, Ame, and Po, 
That thej maj hnon how far Thames doth outgo 

Such was the lament of him, the purity and siaapHcity 
of whose style won for him the tjtle of the " well-lan.- 
guaged Daniel." la one mood, he speaks of England as 

" This litUa point, this soaroe-flisooyered isle. 
Thrust from the world, with whom our speech unknown 
Matle never trafEo of onr atjle." 
Again, however, with truer and more hopeful vision, he 



" Who knows whither we maj vent 

The treasure of our tongue ? To what strange shores 
This gaia of our beat glory will be sent 

What worlils in the jet unformotl oooident 

May come refined with th' aocenta that are ours ?" 

This was the poet's vision, larger than even tho imagina- 
tive reason of the philosopher Bacon counted on. This 
was not three centuriea ago, and now tho Island-lan- 
guage girdles the earth. Soon after the poet's heart 
gave forth its hope, English words hegan to find a 
home in the West, close begirt, however, with the fierce 
discords of the Indian-tongues : for years and years 
their Lome was hemmed in within a narrow strip along 
the Atlantic, the English and the French languages hav- 

» Dedication of Cleopatra to the Countess of Pemiirulie. 
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iug a divided sway wlien (he Boubon w\s ^tioc' enough 
to hold the Canadas, and pioud enough to d ntui 
that magnificent Bi-heme of colomil doinini n wh h tv 
to stretch from the ''t Lawience to the Oh and h 
Mississippi, leading the Briton hia scant footh 11 b w n 
the mountains and the sea. The might of tl oe b k 
this cireumsotiption; aad, in our own day, w h n 

this language of ours span the continent, and now it 
gives a greeting on the shores of the Pacific as well aa 
of the Atlantic. An earnest English anthor does not 
h ■ m h h 1 ^ 

S A K 



nesa, and in ths opening, a servant of God, appointed to comfort and 
gnids me, ready to sit beside me when my eyes grow dim, and able 
to sustain me wien my teet ace weary. Look forward, and beliold 
the children of that obild. Few generations are raquiaite to throw 
upon their hinges the heavily-barred portals of the vast oonlinent . . . 
Who Itnows but a oentury or two hence we may looli down together 
on those who are jonmejing in thia newly-traced road toward the oiiios 
and marls of California, and who are delayed upon it by meeting 
Uie Spaniards driven in ti'oops from Mexico r II. R. 
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Oui' language at this day haa a larger extent of iDflu- 
ence than, tlie G-reek, the Latin, or the Arabic ever had, 
and its dominioo is expanding. 

When we contemplate the spread of the language, we 
may conceive the vast power which is coupled with it and 
we should rememher that, commensurate with tie power 
is the responsibility, tte duty of cultivating and guarding 
it as a possession and inheritance, and a trust. Reflect, t«o, 
upon this, that along with national or individual degrada- 
tion, there is sure to come corruption of the language™ 
an aooompaniment more than a mere consequence of that 
degradation. The language was vitiated — worse then thau 
ever — when the court of Charles the Second scattered the 
poison of its licentionsness and ribaldry. The wicked 
and debased, who are banded together in the fellowship 
of crime, disown the common language of their fellow- 
men, and delight in a strange vocabulary of their own ; 
for when they break bond with the moral elements that 
link them to society, they cast off the language as one of 
the links Vt oids which serte the wise ind giod be(,ome 
to the silly and the sensual a bniden, because they are 
associated with wise and good uses, such as couple oup 
English speech with so much good sense, lofty imagin 
ings, deep philosopliy, mmistrant m the cause of fiee 
doni, of duty and of tiutb Hence tt his been well 
saidth*ifc"Am n should love ind venerate his native 
language is the fiiat of his benefictors, as the awakener 
and stirrer ot all his thoughfa, the frame and mould and 
rule of hi£ spiritual being ; as the great bond and medium 
of intercourse with his fellows ; as the mirror in which he 
sees his o^ni nature, and without which he could not even 
e with himself; as the image iu which the wisdom 
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of God has olioseQ to reveal itself to him."* / And it is 
a, deep feeliog of the perpetual power of the associations 
of our language, which prompts the poet's words 



Now how is the language to he guarded and cultivated? 
By the thoughtful and conscientious use of it by every 
one who speaks it. It is not by authors alone, but by each 
man and woman to whom it is the mother-tongue, that 
the language is to be preserred in its purity and power ; 
by each one in his sphere and aeoording to his opportu- 
nities. This is a duty, and the fulfilment of it is of 
deeper moment than many are awaxe of. It is not enough 
thought of, tliat " accuracy of stylo is near akin to vera- 
city and truthful habits of mind," and to sincerity and 
earnestness of oharacter.f " Language," observes a great 
master of it-—" Language is part of man's character." J 
You may, I believe, easily prove the truth of this by 
f m 1 b t d g th physiognomy that is 

a pe h w 11 n tl f You will find one man's 

w d t f ty traightforwardneas of 

h te f 1 I ng g nd deep feeling, true 

nl es t w 1 n 83 ymboliied in the words. 
1 w 11 I th m n'a speech signs of 

a fus 1 h b t f th ^i f vagueness and indi- 

t f p i MTi t h f was a beautiful ana 

tran p at t [h th gh which earthly objects 

« Guesses at Truth, Part i. p. 28B. 

t Coleridge's Literary Eemaina, Tol. i. p. 241. 

J LsDdor'B Iinflgiof.ry OonversatioES. First Seiies. DomoBiQoneB 
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could be distinctlj seen, or the stars were briglitly shining, 
is tamed into murkiness and mist. Again, there are men 
whose words, volubly uttered and with ample rotundity 
of sound, eome to ua lite sounds, and nothing more, sug- 
gesting the unreality and hollowaesa of the speaker's 
character; and sometimes, too, to the thoughtful obseiyer, 
the falsity of chai-Mter will betray itself iu the fashion 
of the speech. Dr. Arnold, in his Lectures introductory 
to Modern Histoiy, (the best guide-book in our language 
to historical reading generally,*} has shown how we must 
judge of an histoiian's character by his style. "If it is 
very heavy and cumbrous, it indicates either a dull man 
or a pompous man, or at least a slow and awkward man ; 
if it be tawdry and fuU of commonplaces enunciated with 
great solemnity, the writer is most likely a silly man; if 
it be highly antithetical and full of unusiial espreasions, 
or artificial ways of stating a. plain thing, the writer Js 
clearly an affected man. If it be plain and simple, always 
clear, but never eloquent, the writer may be a very sensi- 
ble man, but is too hard and dry to be a very great man. 
If on the other hand, it is alwaya eloquent, rich in illus- 
trations, and without the relief of simple and great pass- 
ages, we must admire the writei-'s genius in a very high 
degree, but we may fear that he is too continually excited 
to have attained to the highest wisdom, for that is ne- 
cessarily calm. In this manner the mere language of an 

» Mr. Reed's edition of Arnold's tootnrcs, reitli notea, appeared in 
America in 1845; and for the memoi-j of tliat remarkable man he 
felt and eipresaed— aa will lie often seen in theaa Leotures— an almost 
alial respect. Some of the happiest honra of the last months of Mr. 
Reed'a life were passed at Poshow, in the society of Mrs, Arnold, her 
children, anil gr;indoliililron. "VV". B. E. 
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historian ■will fnmish ua with something of a key to his 
mind, and will tell us, or at least give lis cause to pre- 
sume, in what his main strength lies, and in what he is 
deftoieat." The same method of ohsersation, let me add, 
wOI not mifrequently furnish us with a key to the cha- 
racters of other authors heside the historians, and also 
of men and women who are not authors, hut our ordinai-y 
companions in life. 

According to this view of the suhjeot, the first study 
of style hegins not with the worcls, as the tongue articu- 
lates them or the hand writes them, but it begins Aej'e, 
at the heart, and works upward and outwai-d from that. 
The philosophy and art of language come afterward. 
Supposing the moral qualifications to exist — I mean sin- 
cerity, truthfulness, freedom from affecfatioQ or vanity, 
earnestness — then in the next place it is important to 
associate a certain conseientiousness in the use of speech, 
so that it shall correspond to something within us. I do 
not mean that we are to sacrifice the naturalness of speech 
to a perpetual pedantry; that we should be ambitious of 
being such rigid purists as to break the liberty and spirit 
of a living language by the weight of too much authority; 
that we should fetter the easy givice of colloquial speech 
with sad formality, as Charles Lamb complains of in the 
conversation of the Scotch, when be said, " Their affirma- 
tions have the sanctity of an oath." But there may he 
somewhat move of heed in our use of language than we 
do pay to it, without running into any thing so odious as 
pedantry; and indeed cultivated eonvei-sation not unfre- 
qnently turns to these topics of languago, and ia a casual 
and familiar way will treat thorn most agreeably and intelli- 
gently, so that we m»y conMcfc an inaccuracy of diction o' 
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of promineiation, wliiob. we might bave remained uncon- 
scious of, but for an interahauge of views in such com- 
panionstip. In tliia way, we may do mucE for one another 
bj a fellowship of loyalty to the language. 

Besides the Tiee of using words without thoughts or 
feelings to con-espnnd to them, there is another fiiult which 
would be chastened by a little more oonscientiousfless in 
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an earnest espre^ioa of it oui i Dcibul^y la exhausted, 
oiu aimoiy is despnled by oui own extravaganee , we 
have been 'kiotii fe our aiiowa in the air, and when we 
trulj need them our quner 1« emjty * 

Let us now look at some of the chnraeteristies of the 
Engl sh iinguage a? an m&tiument of espiesaion foi 
those who recognise the duty of the thonj^htfii! u^ of it 
He wiU the better understand and use it who keeps m 
mmd that it belongs to the fitnily of th^ Northein Ian 
guigcs Oui Enjish speech k to be tiaced btyond 
England into the foiests of Germany and to the shoies 
of the Northern Ocein, the dnleU, that was m time to 
grow into our English language, was earned fourteen hnn 
dred years ago to the isknd from the Teutouio region of the 
oontinent.t Our speech holds not its genealogy from the 
cultivated languages of the South ; they had done their ap- 
pointed work— the bnguages of Greece and Eome— and 
the English language, for the fulfilment of its destiny, had 
another birth, and was long kept aloof from them. It was 
to have a fresher and purer spring than in tho languages 

• There is an opposita faull, whicli we tava eauglit from England, 
bBt T-hioh <m English writer, mindful of tbe langm^je, haa con. 
demnsii "aB that stupid modem Tulgarism, by which wa use the word 
'nice' to denote almost every mode of apptobaUon for olmoat eTary 
variety of quality, . . . iiom shear pararty of thought," or ' - -'' 



saying ai 



definite." Julius Charles Haro, PMlological Mu- 

""Tlt ;^'a dow and Tarions transmission ntich oarried the lan- 
guaga wtieh was to grow into modem English over from the aonti- 
nent to the island ; for there are reclioned six several migrations of 
diffei'ent dividons of the Si.son race, extending through almost ex- 
actly a eentnry, hearing with them their varioae dinloots for tutore 
fnrmntion into ona Kveat lausuage. H. B. 
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which were identiied with the degeneracy of the nations 
tliat spoke them. It was to heeome the voice of another 
form of national character, and of a different and deeper 
epiritiulity, than that which helonged to the sunny re- 
gions of the south. The contrast between what has been 
called the " classical mmd" and the "romantic mind," is 
ti-aceable in the respective languages, and has been beau- 
tifully illustrated by the names of "good omen," which 
the Greeks delighted in, and the names of " dark mys- 
tery," which were oougeuial to those who dwelt iu the 
gloom of the North, 
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0?he touch of gloooi hatli passed on glen 
And mountain Iflka and steep; 

On Devil's Bridge and Raven's Tower 
And lovelorn Maiden's Leap. 

Who songht in oaveto, nood, and dell. 
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THE ENGLISH LAMOUARE. 99 

The pntTi of ill, Bnd looaliicd 

Terciflo legends tboro! 
LenTing a Imarge and pondrons nama 

To Launt the very Mr. 

Not so ihe radian t-b carted GraekB, 

Who hesitated still 
To offend the Messed Preaenoes 

■Whioli esirth and oootin fill ; 
Whose tongues, elsewhere so eloquent, 

Btiunmered at words of ilL 

All places, where their presence waa 

Upon tlie &uitful earth, 
By kindly law were clasped within 

The oirole of their mirth, 
And in Ibeir spirits had a new 

And consecrated bii'tb. 

tless them for it, traveller ! 

The fair-tongued ancients bless ! 
Who thus from land and aea trod out 

All footmarks of distress i 
Blnminating earth, with their 

Own inward eheerfulnoas.* 

In othev ways it migtt also be shown that the genius 
of tte Northern character gave utterance to itself differ- 
entlj from the races of the South. The heginning of a 
just knowledge of the English language is an accurate 
sense of its Northern origin. The date of that origin can- 
not be fixed; hut certainly the language is a growth out 
of the Anglo-Saxon speech, howeyer important may he 
the additions it has received elsewhere. Of the 38,000 
wdrds, of which it is reckoned the English language con- 
siata, 23,000 arc of Saxon origin— near five-eighths of it ; 

« Faber'a Styrian Lake and Other Poems, p. 318. 
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a proportion wHich must needs eoiitrol, to a great extent, 
the grammatieal laws of the language ; tkat is, along with 
the miiltitude of Northern words, there must be much of 
Northern method, and in that method, haffling, aa it often 
does, the technioa! sjstema of grammar, we are to look for 
the idioms. It is a remart of one of the most nervous 
authors of our day, Walter Savage Lander : '* Every good 
writer has much idiom; it is the life and spirit of language; 
and none ever enterfained a fear or apprehension that 
strength and sublimity were to be lowered and weakened 
by it. . . , Nations in a state of decay lose their idiom, 
which loss is always precursory to that of freedom."* And 
Coleridge exclaimed, "If men would only say what they 
have to say in plain terms, how much m 
would they be!" But it is the simple Sazon-i 
words, and the Saxon way of putting them together, that 
people will not be content with. There is forever a push- 
ing away from the purest English, and from the genuine 
idioms J and, what ia noticeable, it is the half-educated 
who are always most ambitious of long words and high- 
sounding combinations of them. There ia not pomp 
enough for them in our short, often one-syllable Saxon 
Epeeoh. Observe what a pi-opensity there ia to substitute 
the word "individual," (and unfitly too) for such a clear, 
simple, short word aa " man." It seems to ba employed 
as a sort of midway espresaion between "man" and 
"ffenUeman," between "woman" and " ladj/," as if there 
was not quite courtesy enough in the words "man" and 
" woman," and a little more than was wanted in the other 
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words. It IB ia this way tiat there may be a false refine- 
ment, a mistaken delicacy, that is fetal to the primitive 
simplicity and nervotisuess of language. From being too 
dainty in our choice of words, we como at last to forfeit 
the use of some of the best of tliem. Again, I do verily 
believe, that the good word "begin," is in danger of 
becoming obsolete, so that, after a while, it will sound 
quaint and antiquated; and yet it is both as old as 
the language, and as fi-esh as to-day's talk, known in all 
the eras of the language, sanctioned by all possible autho- 
rity, grave and formal as well as familiar and homely, and 
expressive of all that is needed. Eeally some peoplo seem 
to shun it as much as if it were indelicate, or, at the least, 
a vulgarism. Listen almost where you will, and now-a- 
days nobody hardly is heard of as "heginninfj," for every- 
thing is "commenced." But what a shook would our 
instinct of language and some of our best associations 
receive, if this change could creep on to the pages 
of our English veimon of the Bible, instead of reading 
"In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth" — " the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom" — "In the beginning was the Word." Truly did 
Coleiidgc say, that "Intense study of the Bible will keep 
anywnterfiombeingvulgarinpoint of stylo."* And an 
eloquent hnng divine has asked, "Who can estimate the 
giandour the dejth, the espansive power, which our lan- 
gm^e md the German have derived fl-om the national 
hturgic J offiies, -a well as from the national translation 
of the Scijptures ?" Let those who crave a statelier 
woid th-ui 'begin," learn that even Milton, with all his 

* Table Talk, vol. i. p. m. 
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erad te d t on eve throughout all h s po ins I be! e e 
uses the wo ds mnn ce o o ne n ni and let 
ttem ol serve h w '^liakspeare pe petudly makes hs 
beaut ful aes of tlie s n pie E ^1 h word and s even 
coutent to m'ike t "sliort r and s in[I r jet as n the 
toucl ug ] ne tliit tells " much of the gu It w sted Boul 
of Machcth — 

"I'gmtogrowa-weHrjofllieBun. 

Let me exemplify this tendfenej awaj fiom the native 
oharacter of the language in the structuro of sentoncea aa 
well as in the choice of worda. I refer to the frequent 
abandonment of that peculiarly characteristic arrange- 
ment which puts a preposition at the end of a sen- 
tence. This ia eminently an English idiom, and nothing 
but prejudice arising from misapplied analogy with the 
Southern languages, and the propensity to make style 
more formal and leas idiomatic, could over have led any 
one to suppose this construction to be wrong The false 
fastidiousness which shnns a short particle at the end of a 
sentence, is fatal often to a force which belongs to the 
lajigusge with its primal character. The superiority of the 
idiom I am referring to, could be proved beyond queafion 
by examples of tho best writing in all the eras of the lan- 
guage. As the error is pretty wide spread, let nio cite a 
few of these. Lord Bacon says, " Houaea are built to live 
in, and not to look on ;" and again, " Revenge is a kind 
of wild justice, wbioh the more a man's natiire runs to, 
the more ought law to weed if out." Any attempt to 
transpose these separable prcpositioua wo^ld destroy the 
strength and the terseness of tho sentences. Even a 
stronger esample ooours in a passage in one of the great 
English diyiaes, a conteropomry of Bacon's : "Hath God 
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a name to swear Isy ? . , . Hatk God a name to curse by ? 
Hath God a name to blaspteme by ? and Lath God no 
name to pray by ?' Th p« t f f M 

Burke's most celeb tljeeh — Thtm 1 

in have been diatmg ii d by t 1 J t 

Dr. Franklin's phr with t t ty fi S d f 

Latin words : ". . Will m C 1 m th m bant 
clerk about my ag wh h d th 1 t 1 t h d 

the best heart, adth tt Ifym 

I ever met with." A d b rv h t th 

of Arnold's, " Kn wl Ig m t b w k d f t d 1 
for, tliought for; 1 m th II t m lat 1 p y 1 
for."t I really th k ti t pe pl w t d j k 

ing, might get ore th fea t fi d p poa t t 

the end of their se te 

But it is not only th S 1 fth 1 g th t 

to be prized and cult dtl fttwd 

fully composite ch te tl A j^l Pf m 1 m t 
wellastkeAnglO'S t b t E;t t p usn d 

power; and there m jl t dj 1 g g 

than to observe bow 11 th b t w te tbes 1 m ts 
are harmoniously c mb dO fthbldt ta 
of this has been t d 1 I M b th 

which two very lo wd blddwthht 

with singular effec 

"Will all graflt ^eptlrao s oeenn wa^h this bloda 

Clean from my band ? No ! this, my hand will raUior 

Tha multitu^notie sea iacarnavdiue. 

Making the green — one red."J; 

* Donne's Sermon on tho Penitential Psalms, vol. vi. p. 380. 
t Arnold's Miscellaneous Worke, p. 2U. On the Eduoation of tlie 
Middle Classes. Also, Hallam's Literature of Europe, vol. iv. 635. 
t A less familiar line oeenrs to mo whore, at the end of a aeries of 
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A well-known line in the same tragedy reminds me of 
another antique quality whicli has been onriously retained, 
long after the formal practice of it has been disused, and 
now prevails peculiarly in aE vigorous English prose, as 
well as poetry : I refer to the use of alliteration, as de- 
rived from some of the forms of early poetry in England. 
If you will take the pains to observe it, you will probably 
be surprised to find to what an extent it is employed in 
Engb hit iture, both now and formerly. , It is a 
ou a tudj of the Janguage to trace the power that lies 
n th p 1 1 on of a letter in a suoceasion of words ; as 
when Ma beth says, 



In the versions attached to Eets oh' s Outlines in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, no one of the languages at- 
tempts this tremendous alliteration. I cannot pause upon 
this quality of style further than to remark, that he who 
studies the language, will find an interest in observing how 
beautiful and striking, and, indeed, how natural, this ap- 
parently artificial process becomes in tho hands of a master 

Saxon worda, a Latin word ia brought in Willi singular power. In 
the second part of Homy VL, Suffolk aajs to Queen MEirg^rat, 
"For where thou art, tJiece is tho world itself 
With evciy aeveroJ pleasuro in tlie world ; 
And where thou art not, dftolation." W. B. R. 

* Or in the inoantntion, 

" the salt-sea shark ; 
Koot of hemlock digg'd ; i' the dark, 
Finger of birth-atianglod babe, 
Ditch-delivered by a drab." W. B. R. 
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of the laaguage. The mere affinity of initial letters is also 



As 
ac 

arged 



H 

aonsoDBnta, gnltntal, Eibilont, or ninte, and it has been couoludecl, as a 
matter ot course, that Ian gauges in which vowels and llqnida pradomi- 
niile mnat be better ndaptfld to poetry, and Smi the most melliflnons 
langu^e must be also the most melodione. . . This Is bnt a rash aud 
ill-oonaidered coudemnntion of oar nadre tongue. . . In dramatic verse, 
more pardonlarlj, onr English oombinationa of eonaonant! are in- 
valuable, not only for the purpose of refleetlng grace and softneas bj 
contrasl, or accelerating the verse by a momentorj detention, but alao 
in giving eipreaaion to the baraher paaaions, and in imparting keen- 
ness and Bignifioancy to the language of diserimloBlion, and especially 
to Ibat of scorn. Id Shaliapeare for instance, nhat a blast of sarcasm 
whistles through that word, " TSrirt, iln/r, Horatio!" wilh its one 
vowel and five consonants, and then how the verso i-uns on with a low, 
confidential smoothness, as if tc give effect to the outbreak by the sub- 
sequent auppreaaion, 

"tte funeral-balrod meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables." H. R. 
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merely duplicate words, but distinct expressions for deli- 
cate shades of meaning. Tlie worda "ap(" and "fiC 
might be thought to differ only in this, that tho former is 
of Latin derivation; but "aj>{" has an aotire sense, and 
"fit" a passive sense — a distinction clearly shown by 
Shatapeave, when the poisoner in the play in Hamlet 
says, " Lands apt, drugs fU," and by Wordswortli 

" Our heaitB more apt to sjnipatliiaa 
Witli heaven, our souls more fit tor future glory."* 

While the early additions to the language were fairly 
absorbed into it, and have proved so valuable, the later 
introduetiona of worda of Latin or Prenoh formation have 
never, in like manner, become natural and national ; and 
their presence has, therefore, been often injurious as an 
element not divested of its foreign tone. 

In our reading of English prose, it is well worth while 
to stndy what has become almost a lost art. I nieau 
what may be called the architecture, as it were, of a long 
and elaborate sentence, with its continuous and well-sus- 
tained flow of thought and feeling, and, however inter- 
woven, orderly and clear. This is to be sought chiefly in 
the great prose-writers of former centuries. "Head that 



large class of worcU not striody sjnonjmons, liut serving to expi-esa 
Ibe most delicate ehadaa of xaeaniBg: ne have, tor inaianes, tha 
wards "/esHngs" and " f aliments," at first aigit apiiarently mere du- 
plieata WDtda; but it has been observod that there is a certain Idsa oE 
poEsiveneas oonnocted with tba/eeiinHj*, which con traata with the idaa 
of BotiTity in tlis word " sentiments," and Oiat Iha foruiHr oame down 
to u? from tho ruder and simpler Sason, and tie latter from the mors 
refined and cultivated Kurmau. H. B. 
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page," said ColenJge, rointing to one of them ; " jou can- 
not altei oue coiijuncUon without spoiling the sense. It 
IS a hnked stiam thiuughmit In jour modem books, 
foi the moat piit, the sentences m a page have the same 
connection with each othei that mirhles have in a bag : 
they touch without adheuug "* Junius, waging his 
fieice, factious wai, fought with these short, pointed seii- 
teuees, piercing his foes with them, and it has been said 
that nothing but Home Tooie and a long scutenco were 
an overmatch for liim ; and in our day, Macaulay, waging 
his larger and more indiscriminate war, deals so esclu- 
sively with the same faation of speech, that if you un- 
dertake to read hia history aloud your voice will crave a 
good old-lashionod, long sentence, aa much as your heart 
may crave more of the repose and moderation of a deeper 
philosophy of history. This fashion of sliort sentences 
ia mischievous, not only as a temptation to an indolent 
habit of reading, (for it aeka a much less sustained atten- 
tion,) but it ia fatal to the fine rhythm which English 
prose is capable of. As I cannot pause to consider espe- 
cially the nature of our prose rhythm, I will give what 



* Coleridge's Table T^k, Tol. ii. p- 185- 

One of tho erandesl long eentencea in our modern Euglieli is fhe 
opening passago of Mr. Brougham's epoaoh in defsnoo of QuaoB 
Caioline. It estends trough tn-enty-soTen lines. If I irem asked 
to select a Bentcnee of perfoot Englisi formation, I should take the 
following from Miss Sawell'a History of Graeoe. It dttella in my 
mind like musie; 

" There ia little now to be seen in tha plains of Olympia but a few 
ruins of brick. The monntatns stand as they did in the old timaa, 
nnd Ireea flomiab upon them yeiir after year, aud the rivers flow in 
the same track ; but nil the great buildings and atatusa have etnm- 
blefi to dust, and the valley ia silont and fleseilpd." W. B. it. 
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is better, a sentence from the pen of a living divine, 
which is an example of true pixjse rhjthm, and fdl piarfe 
English words ; 

" The land that is very far off — it can he no other than 
the heavenlj country, for love of which God'a elect have 
b d t til th— I d f w y 

1 p tl f m yj pw ym t. dth h 

d pb k wy f 11 f p 1 d fptf 11 th h 

k dw wlbd dth 

llyfth lilwfd h Idw-n 1ft 

th y h b f f rth J y th w Id 

b ga d w p 

Th pp f t th t b t 

th h h t irt 11 t m tnily k h d 

ml t f t w d 

Imtht tthjw ftlilg 

d tb t tpl 1 tm y th t t h pty f t 

1 1 rat tb t t has p ul } t I I 
"Wdtht dgdp tlddf 

pty Iwdwbbtbpts plybl^l t 
p fpbdwtg dbceth 

p t th b ft bl J t -t p p t 1 fl 

th f Ifilm t f th h h f t t ns t rs 
f th J tj f th 1 g Op dy t k 

h th I t ty f p ! I Id f 

disqualifies words on account of their sound, whereas in the 
Latin, sLs has been ascertained, one word out of every 
eight is excluded from its chief metres by the rules of its 
prosody. An analysis of a passage from Cicero, the ele- 
vated prose of the language, for this purpose, has proved 

" Manning's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 432. 
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that, in My lines, tbirty words are impossible words for 
the most usual forms of Latin verse. 

The study of English poetry, being in closer affinity 
with the prose, admits of an important use in the forma- 
tion of a good prose style, A mind as earnestly practi- 
cal as Dr. Franklin's observed this, and he recommended 
the study of poetry and the writing of verse for this very 
purpose ; it was one of the sources of his own escellent 
English. It is a species of early training for prose- 
writing which ho recommended, having recognised it in 
ijs own ease as having given a genuine copiousness and 
command of language. This certainly is worth reflection, 
too, that all the great English poets, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeai-e, Milton, Dryden, Cowper, Byron, Southey, and 
Wordsworth, have displayed high power as prose-writers. 
It is sometimes supposed that the laws of metrical lan- 
guage must, of necessity, produce a style more or less 
artificial, and therefore alien fi-om prose uses ; but the 
very opposite is tte fact. The true poet is always a true 
artist, and words are the instruments of his art. The 
laws of metre are no bondage to him, hut genial self-oon- 
trol; he asks less license of language than any one, and 
the constraint of rhyme will often increase and not lessen 
the precision and clearness of espression. It is, in truth, 
one of the oases which prove the great moral truth, that 
willing obedience gains for itself unwonted power : sub- 
mitting to the control of his art, bowing to its laws with 
happy loyalty, the poet's reward is the endowment of an 
ampler command of expression and of the music of the 
language. Verse and metre are wings, and not fetters, to 
the true poet. 
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Observe the matchleaa English ejerywliere io Shaka- 
peare— how free it is with all the art that is to he dieoo- 
vercd in it; how true it is, and full of heautiful and al- 
most familiar Bimplioity ! K, in the recolleotion of any 
passage, a word shall escape your memory, you may hunt 
through the thirty-eight thousand words in the language, 
and no word shall fit the vacant place hut the one that 
the poet put there. Take that exquisite lament of the 
banished Norfolk over his native English : the words are 
all simple, homely words, such as anybody might use, 
(for Shnkspeare never ma^e liis-fenguage " too bright or 
good for human catui-e'a daily food.") Notice, too, 
if you can do so without impairing the general efleot, 
that there are in the passage no fewer than eight alli- 
terations ; 



E, my most sovereign 



Huge 



And ail nnlODk'd for from jonr highness* month; 
A daacor merit, not so deep a mdm 
As to be cast forth In the common air, 
HaTO I deserved at year highness' hand. 
The langaoge I have leovn'd these forty yeafs. 
My native Bnglish, now I must forego r 
And now my tongae's use is to me ho more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp ; 

Or, being open, put into his hands, 



Too far in yoara to be a pupil now." 

Or turn to those beautiful sentences in 1 nus whe e 

the Roman hero, returning with wounl and v t y 

IS met by his exulting mother and h a lent weep ng 
wife: 
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Or, to take what is not so mucli used, hy Sliaispeare, the 
rhymed poetry in Lome's Labour's Lost : 

" TLasa cartUy godfathera of haaTea'a liglits. 



How true is it what Coleridge said, " that you might 
as well think of pushing a brick out of a wall with your 
f b tt mpt to w d t ' f ny f th 

fi 1 d p f Sh k 1 w 

Tiwthwdflpw fpss thtblg 
t poetiy nd tl m t 1 w f wh t 

m p IT t 1 w 11 PI t p bl 

■n tl tl w 1 m t t f -te 1 d w tl 11 th 

pi t d 1 hi d hj f th t 

f p t t p k f f w th f til llus 

t ptfmd Ep dfthptl 

h te d th t y t th 1 1 i t th h 

been h d pp tly w h t ff t— t 1 

ti fi w f th 1 ng — n tl w II L w t f 

■Wdwhwh hatndfd dU t 

th 1 1 m f mp t n — 

ni S Ci 

MindlcEB of its juat honours ; with this key 
Bhakspeaie unlooli'd his heart; tha melody 
Of tliis Binail lute gave case to Petrwoh's wound; 

» TaMe Taik, vol. ii., p. 211. 
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A thousand timea mis pipa did lasso aonnd; 

■With it Camoens eoothed an exile's grief i 

The Sonnet glittarod a gaj mjrtle-lsaf 
Amid the cypress ivitli nliich Dante orovned 

Hia visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp. 
It cheer'd mild Spenser, called from Fasrj-Iand 

To struggle through dork ti&js, nnd when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

Tho thing become a tiampeti whence he blew 

Soul-animating atrains— alas, too few !" 

It is the poeta wto haye best revealed tiie iiidden har- 
mony that lies in o r sliort Sazon-English words — the 
m n yll b mu f ow language. This was one of 
the t f th barm, and the popularity of Lord 

Hj apt y — h eminently Englisfi elioice of words. 
Tw 1 tp s t BIr.Landor'sPoemswillservetoshow 

tl m t 1 ff t f simple words of one syllable. In 
th I am bout to quote, out of thirty such 

W 1 tl b t ne long latiaized word — the rest are 

n a ]y 11 n n jil bles, the hst line wholly so : 

" Sho was sent forth 
To bring that light which never wintiy blast 

The light that shines from loving ajes upon 
Byos that love baflk, till they can sea no more."" 

The nest will better exemplify the harmonious combina- 
tion of the simple English and the classical or Southern 
worda. 

"Crush thy own hcaj't, Miin ! but fear to wound 
The gentler, that relies on thee alone. 
By thee created, weak or strong by thee ; 

• Landor's Works, vol. ii. p. 48D. Ilellonics viii. 
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The lemple-doora, and the laat lamp is spent." 

Tlie combination of tho various elements of the language 
will be found most abundantly illustrated in the poems of 
Milton, but from sucb a theme, too large for me to venture 
on now, let me pass to a few other illustrations more 
readily to be disposed of. 

The pootry of oiir own times has done high service to 
the language by expanding its metrical discipline, opening 
a larger freedom and variety, and yet keeping aloof from 
mere license. Obsei-ve, for instance, in these lines, the 
effect produced at the close by a change in tho structure 
of the stanza and the single long line with which, at the 
end, the imagination travels forth; 

" ! that our lives, which flee so fast, 
In purilj woTB such, 



That not a 


□ imai 


;6 of the 


past 


Sheuld f 


oar that pencil 




KstJremeQ' 


tthon 


might b. 


jurlj look, 


Upon a 


Boothiu 


Lg eeone 




Age steal 1 


lohisa 


UotteS r 


look, 


Contontt 


id and 


serene; 




With hBorl 


1 as eal 


m Bs lakes that sleep 


In froatj 


■moon 


light gill 


stoning .- 


Or mounte. 


in rive 


fB, -Bhere Ibey o«ep 



Along a channel sraooth and dee] 

To their own Far-off muroiura listening."* 

One of the most exquisite studies of the beautiful 
freedom of English verse is to be found in that poem, the 
music of which so fascinated the spirit of Sir Walter Scott 
and of Lord Byron, as to prompt them both to some of 
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their own finest effusions; I refer to Coleridge's Christa- 
bcl, in wMcb a variety of line and rhyme, and even blank 
verse is wrought into a marvellous unity — nowhere more 
than in that passage picturing Christabel in the forest, 
when she hears the moaning of the witch. 

"Is tte night chilly and dark! 
The night is oLilly, tut not dark. 
The thin graj doiid is spread on high, 
II oovei'B bnt not hides the sky. 
Ilie moon is behind, and at the foil. 
And yet ahe looks bolh smiill and dull. 
The night is okiUy, the Glond is gray, 
'Tia a month befora the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 
The lovely lady ChriBtabel, 
Whom het father loTea so well, 
What makes her in the woods so late, 
A furlong from the eastle-gate? 
Bhs had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight: 



She stole along, she nothing gpok 
The sighs she heay'd were soft i 

But moas find rarest mistletoe j 
She kneels beneath the huge oak- 
ind in silence pcayoUi she. 



sated old oak-tree. 
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There ia not wind onoagh in tho nir 

To move away the ringlet cuil 
From tbo lovely lady's oheek; 

Thuro is not wind enougli to twii'l 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 
That dances ss often as dance it can. 
Hanging so light, and hanging so liigh 
On the topmost twig that looks up to the slty. 
Hush, beating heart of Christabel !" 

Tkere is one more principle in the study of language in 
poetic literature which I wish to notice, and that ia the 
beauty of the adaptation ia all true poetry of the metrical 
form to the suhject and feeling of the poem. "Every 
true poet," it has been well said, " has a song in Tiu mind, 
the notes of which, little as they precede his thoughts — so 
little as to seem simultaneous with them — do precede, sug- 
gest and inspire many of these, modify and beautify 
them."* How this connection exists between the poet'a 
thought and passion, and their apt tune in language, ia 
more, perhaps, than philosophy can discover; hut there is 
an interest in observing the fact ; and this also is to be 
tiiought of, that the true poet awakens this spiritual song 
in the mind of his reader. 

Even the same form of verse is very different in the 
hands of different poets, and has great and characteristic 
variety of excellence— the blanlc verse of Milton, of Cow- 
per, and of Wordsworth, having each a beautiful melody 
of its own. It adds to our knowledge of otir language 
and its powers, and also greatly to the cultivated enjoy- 
ment of poetical reading, if we take the pains to obseue 
and appreciate the harmonious relation of the measure and 

ia Beanmont and Fletcher, £i qaoted In 
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le Bubj 


eot, 1 will give an illustration of this relation, 


f quoti 


ng two pieces by tke same poet, and then will de- 


ny u 


h t f w n t i Tb 


t tb t n 


P 


a fi d 1 


h il n 


I pt t 


u t d p 1 th b t ] t Ij 


d todff 


nt f 


ra f p tb th m t t th 


p t f d h 


tag 


ntl n and f d th n t te bi 


trag dy 




"We w!it«hed her breathing throngh tho 


Eight, 




Her breathing soft and low, 






As in hor breast the wave of life 






Kept heaving to ojid fi:o. 






So silently we eoemed to speak. 






So slowly moved about. 






Ab wo had lent her half onr powers 






To eke hor living out. 






Oar very hopes belied our fears. 






Out fears our hopes belied; 






We thought her dying ithen she slept. 






And sleeping when she died. 






For when the mom came dim and sad 






And ohill with oarly showers. 






Her quiet eyelidfi closed— she bad 





What perfect tranqnillily and sense of resignation there 
is iu these purely simple English woi-ds and their gentle 
flow. Turn from them to that other poem of the same 
author, " The Bridge of SigJis,"—a. poet's feeling rebuke 
of the vice and inhumanity of a great metropolis, aud of 
sympathy with its poor, degraded victims, driven to sni- 
oide in the midnight waters of the city's river. The 
J,ranqi.iil, soul-subduing music of the former piece is 
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changed to a sho t lb pt mca wh h th 

passions of pity, b tt d g f tu; g t 

utteranco.* 

It is thug in a t p t y (tli t it, f 

when it is really p t y f h h d w thy k d) Ih t 
the language will b f d t h h t i -t t 
its truest oultivatio f p t ff h tjl 

to fall short of a w II t d p ty It th f 
in the poetry that 1 m y b t b t d d 

for prose uses; th t wh y w Id L w t 

what state of escell th 1 g m j b d h 

mast look to that h fly b t f rs t 1 Ij 
in the poetical lite t 

We are Jiving at p d wh th 1 h t- 

tained a high degr f 11 b th j d 

verse, — when it h d 1 j d 1 I f H th 
of language, its power and its beauty. It )s one of the 
noblest languages that the earth has ever sounded with ; 
it is OUT endowment, our inheritance, our trust. It asso- 
ciates as with tho wise and good of olden times, and it 
couples us with the kindred peoples of many distant 
regions. It is our duty, therefore, to cultivate, to cherish, 
and to keep it from corruption. Especially is this a duty 
for us, who are spreading that language over such vast 
territory; and not only that, but having such growing 
facilities of intercommunication, that the language is per- 
petually speeding from one portion of the land to another 

^ I have not thonght it worth whUe to reprint at length a poem sr 
familiar as tha" Bridge of Sigha;" but those who heard Uiia leotnro 
will not easilj forget the beautiful and tearful mannor— his onngontlo 
natnra agitated by nnoontrollable Bjmpsthj— in which hb recited its 
beautiful stanias. W. B. R. 
R 
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w th -w d p d ty l Hy f 1 1 t th d ff 

t tl p ty It f p 1 b t 

flylltdtobkd wdflp 

1 m f p li 

I tl It dp t f 1 th 

tw p pi dp t 1 u th pliil phy f 1 
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fd 1 pm t tl w d ts?/— tbtwh h 

Hiak t? i/Ig ^ gwtl tslfpw 

t iply fb w g w t \ I t f 

li g p pi th t t If by y y i m f 1 
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V y f f m t Tl th p m pi ( 1 w th wb h 
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d th t wh t b th hj t f t dy b t 

1 h to y wb t p f th m t 

1 p t 1 w Id w bt n th fi t t t 

L gly mp Iwbth tntLt ry 

th t tj t to th p t f ta p 

pi to tb d n f 1 w tb t th 

n tb 1 wl t th g I pi d a th g u 
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some beautiful pnDciple of speech, some admirable adap- 
tation of words to the thoughts and feeliogs, in wliafc 
otherwise is, too often, cai-elesaly and ignorantly dis- 
missed as an irregularity. Permit me to illustrate briefly 
my meaning, by an example. In expression of tlio future 
time, there ia employed that curious mixtui-e of the two 
verbs "shall" and "will," which is so perplexing to 
foreigners, and inexplicable, though familiar, to many who 
are to the language born. Upon this subject it has been 
obsei-ved, there ia in human nature generally an inclina- 
tion to avoid speaking presumptuously of the future, 
in consequence of its awfuJ, irrepressible, and almost 
instinctive uncertainty, and of our own powerlessness 
over it, which, in all cultivated languages, has si- 
lently and irapei-ceptibJy modified the modes of esprea- 
sion with regard to it. Further, there is an instinct of 
good breeding which leads a man to veil the manifesta- 
tion of his own wiU, so as to express himself with be- 
coming modesty. Hence, in the use of those words, 
"ikall" and "wiU," (the former associated with compul- 
sion, the latter with free volition,) we apply, not law- 
lessly or at random, but so as to speai submissively in 
the first person, and courteously when we speak to or of 
another. This haa been a development, but not without 
a piinciple in it; for, in oiir older writers, for instance, 
in our version of the Bible, "shall" is applied to all 
three persons. We had not then reached that stage of 
politeness which shrinks from even the appearance of 
speaking compulsorily of another. On the other hand, 
the Scotch, it is said, use "will" in the first person ; that 
is, as a nation, they have not acquired that particular 
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Bhade of good-breeding wMcli shrinks from thrusting 
itself forward, 

I have cited this theory of the English future tenses, to 
show how that which is often dismissed as a caprice — a 
freak in language— may have a law, a philosophy, a truth 
of its own, if we will but thoughtfully and dutifully look 

lu conclusion, let me say that he will gain the best 
knowledge of our language who shall seek it, not so much 
in mere systems of grammar, aa in communion witli the 
great masters of the language, in prose and Terse. He 
will best appreciate and admire this English language of 
ours — our mother^^peech — wto learns that the genius 
of it ia as far removed from mere lawlessness, on the one 
hand, as from any narrow set of rules which would cramp 
it to what has been called "grammar-monger's language." 
In the variety of our idioms, the free movement of the 
language, there is, as in the race that speaks it, Saxon 
freedom — freedom that U not license, but law. 
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LECTURE rv. 
ffiatlj ©ngfifi f 

Early English proEfl and poetry— hn 

More'9 Life of Edward the Titt 
laplirases — Chancer Modernise R 

elementa— Sower—Rsign of Ed 
— Patmr ch — Bocoatio— Proisaar 
Arohilecture— Statut E gl b 

and pathos— Senaa f tur I T 

Chaucer and Mr. Babb g — Th 
Taloa— Chaueor'fi tigii m a! 
corner and Chnucei t mb—1 
minatralBj— Percy's P hq — W 
tian hymns and chau Ss — C K g E 

lads— Loekhatt— Spanish ballad T kn 
Gordon — Dramalio power of th ol 
trasC of early and late English p 

I PROCEED now to some g ra J 

chief eras into wliicli my b m 

difficulty, divided. The wh p n J 

may be determined with m p 

first be expected, eonsiderin h gr d 
of the language out of its A 
literature covering the last iv d d 



script, ore some desultory hints as to 
stuclents of English literatare. As 
interesting as illustrative of Mr. P ed 
foriiiei no pjirt of tJiB regulflr oo 
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Sir JoLn Mandeyille, whose boolt of travels has gained for 
1 im the ie[ utition of the first Engl sh prose wntei flow 
r &1 ed 111 the flist part tf the fourte nth centniy the lirss 
great English poet died in the je i 1400 The eaily 
English piose jossesscs however littk, if any laiely 
liteiaiy interest its value m antiquanan and chiefly as 
showing the formation of tie hngnane It is woithy of 
remaik that the prose powers of a language anl conse 
quentl> that division of literature aie m re slowly and 
labonou&ly disclose I than the foetic resouices Th ugh 
the history of English prose begins about 13j0 with 
what IS considered the trst Enf,lish took — bu John 
MandevjUe s Travels — a century and a h If moie was 
required to achieve any th ng like the excellence of latei 
English pro&e It is not until about 1509 that Mi Hal 
lam finds m Sii Thomas More s Life of Edwaid V. what 
he pronounces " the fii mp e od E h 

guage ; pure and p rap u w 11 wi h 

vulgarisms or pedanti Th h p 

riod, and that of eons d b g h wh h 

all that makes up th d h h 

rature, the prose of h p h m 

upon us. It is not so, h w w h h p 

English literature ; for is 5 D Qi h m 

"At this hour, five h d rs m h 

the tales of Chaucer, n q h h 

tenderness and for lif p ir q d 

iniliarly by many in the chaimin^ language of their natal 
day."f And Coleridge said : "I take increasing delight in 

* Hallam's Literature of Europe, voi. i. p. 232. 
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[js maDlj elieci-fulness is especially delicious 
to me in my old age- How exquisitely tender he is, and 
yet how perfectly free from the least touch of sickly 
melancholy or movbid drooping ! The sympathy of the 
poet with the aulijeots of his poetry, is particularly re- 
markable in Shakspeare and Chaucer ; but what the first 
effects by a strong act of ima^nation and mental meta- 
moi-phosb, the last does without any effort, merely by the 
inborn kindly joyousaess of Ha nature."* 

The present poet-laureate of England has said, " So 
great is my admiration of Chaaoer'a genius, and so pro- 
found my reverence for him as an instrument in the 
hands of Providence for spreading the light of literature 
through his native land, that I am glad of the effort for 
making many acquainted with his poetiy who would 
otherwise be ignorant of every thing about him but his 
aame"f Another eminent living man of lettera has ex- 
pressed his admiration of the old poet, by saying that he 
rather objected to any attempts to remove the difficulties 
of the antjqne test, inasmuch as he wislied " to keep 
Chaucer for himself and a few friends." 

"Unfortunately, the obsolete dialect in which Chaucer 
wrote is such an obstacle, that it is far easier f« keep him 
for oneself than to recover for him now the hearing of 
his fellow-men, which he once commanded, and which 
can never cease to be the due of his genius. I know of 
nothing in literary history like the fate of Chaucer in this 

» Tobls Talk, vol. ii. p. 297. 

t This ia im extract from o letter from Wordswortli to Mr. Reed, 
dated Januarj 13, 1S41, sending a copy of a little volume published 
in London, called " The Poems of Geoffrey Chnucer Modemiied." 
The work is by different hinds. W. B. R. 
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respect. His poems axe not in a dead laoguage ; they 
cannot be saJd to be in a living language. Thej are not 
in ft foreign tongue, and yet they are hardly in our own. 
There is much tbat is the English still in use, and there 
is much that is very different. A reader not accustomed 
to English so antiquated, opens a volume of Chaucer, and 
he meets words that are familiar and words that are un- 
couth to him. In this, there is something repulsive to 
the eye and the ear, especially in finding words strangely 
syllahled and accented. He is not prepared to apply him- 
self to It SB he might to a poem in a foreign oi dead Ian 
gnige, to he toilsomely ti-anslated, md yet he cannot ap 
proioh it as the lifintuie of his own living speech 
The u^o uf elos=ii es and explanatory vooabuliiies can- 
not be di-.pLnsi-d with , but to most readers, thia js a 
weinsome proccfS, foi tlieie ig something thwartms; and 
■vexitious in Imding ours-elves at fault in dealing with our 
own mother tongue It seems like encountennj; the i.urse 
(1 Babel m our own homes, on our own healths, and 
that js a misery In foimmg aequaintani.e with ancient 
or foreign litetature, the student know^ that a well de 
faned eseition is needed and this ho mates m working 
his way thiou^h aouent or foreign words and idioms, 
and thus he comes to know the liteiituie of Greece and 
Rome, of France, or Italy, or Germany But the anti 
qudted dialert of his own language is a mingled miss 
of sunshine anl shadow, with shirp ind sudden changes 
fiom one to the other, so that the mind is distiacted in 
uhe uncertainty how long the cleimoss will list, and how 
soon the obscurity will come again, going along, like 
fhiistibel " now in glimmer ind ntw in el om ' This 
piovcs a aioatei ob'ticle than the t t 1 '* piiatiiu of Ian 
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gnage whict enforces the task of translation, and it has 
been i-emarked with truth that, "if Chancer' =i poems had 
been written in Greek or Hebrew, they would have been 
a tboiisand times better known. Thej would ba\e been 
translated."* 

A process akin to translation has beea attempted, the 
most noted of the paraphrases of Cbaueer s poems being 
tliose by Drjden and Pope. Those versions are, however, 
of little avail for what should have been their chief pur 
pose ; for, while they serve to give the reader a notion 
of Dryden and Pope, the geaias of Chaucir, with all 
its natural simplicity and power, is lost by being tians 
muted into the elaborate polish of the ■verae of the times 
of Charles the Second and of Queen Anne 

The only successful attempt to make the ipproaeh to 
the poetry of Chaucer more easy, by modifying hj'! diction 
and metre, has been made within the last few years, in 
a small work entitled "Chaucer Modernized!" It may 
be iBOOTOmended as a safe introduction to a knowledge of 
Chaucer's poetry, for the verslona are from the pens of 
several distinguished livingpoets, combining in this service 
of filial reverence to the memory of the Father of English 
Poetry ; and the versions are composed strictly on this 
principle, that the paraphrase is limited to such changes 
as are absolutely necessary to render the meaning and 
metre of the original intelligible; and thus the reader in 
the nineteenth century is placed in the same relative posi- 
tion as the reader of the fourteenth, communing with the 
imagination of the Poet, through verse which is readily 
and naturally familiar, 

» Intruiluotion to "Chaucer Modernized," p. 6. 
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Now, considering these dif&culties of language, it is re- 
markable that the few readei-s of Chaucer's poetry should 
Lave had authority, from generation to generation, to sus- 
tain his traditionary fiime; for if he is not known and felt 
to he the earliest of the gi'eat English poets, he is at least 
always named as snoh. 

"That nohl9 Chancer, in ihosa former times, 
Who first enricheil our English with bia thymas. 
And was the first of ourg tliat ever brolie 



Usually, in the history of a nation's literature, it may he 
observed that the language and the literature move forward 
together — -the rude dialect being adequate to express the 
motives of the rude mind; so that what is handed down 
in an unformed language is commonly nothing more than 
the imperfect products of the early intellect or fancy. 
But the peculiarity of Chaucer's position in literary 
history is just this, that in the era of an ttnshaped lan- 
guage, we have am author of the very highest rank of 
poetjo genius. 

That Chaucer took the language of his own time, and 
in its best estate, (for language always makes gift of its 
bast wealth to a great poet,) need not be doubted; but it is 
difficult to conceive the condition of tte language dur- 
ing bis time, in the fifty years' reign of Edward the 
Third. For the scholastic uses of the leai-ned, and for 
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ecclesiastical purposes, the Latin was still a living lan- 
guage. The IFreiich was the speech of the court, and in 
private eorrespondenee had superseded the Laiin. But 
with the great body of the people there waa the great hody 
of Anglo-Saxon words and forms of speect, with a living 
power in them which no foreign or ancient dialects could 
quench; and to that, the English langu^e, imperfect, 
unforjnecl, and chan^ng as it was, this great poet gave his 
heart; showing, like his most illustrious successors, that 
the great poet is ever a true patriot also. "Let, then," 
said Chaucer, "clerkes enditen in Latin, for they have the 
propertie of science, and the knowing of that facultie;ancl 
lette Frenchmen in their French also enditen their queint 
termea, for it is kindly to their mouthes ; and let us show 
our fantasies in such wordes as we learnden of our Dame's 
tongue." And when he wi-ote for the teaching of his 
little son, he used English, because, swd he, "curious 
enditjing and harde sentences are ftill hevy at once for 
such a childe to lerne," and bids the boy think of it as the 
King's English.* 

It needed the large soul of a great poet to make choice 
of the People's speech rather tbiin the dialects of the 
learned or the nobles. Chaucer's conteniporary and 
senior brother-poet, honoured by him as the "moral 
Gower," ventured upon no suoh confidence in the language 
of the land. The legacy of his song was committed to 
Latin and to French words; and yet what might he not 
have achieved, had he oftener trusted the rude mother- 
tongue, as in that passage ia which he pictures Medea 

« Prologae to Toalaiuent of Love, Ed. 1542, oiled in Plokerlng's 
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going forth at midnight to gatier terbs for the incantations 
of her witchcraft? I give you without a change, the wotda 
and the metre, five hundred years old, of the poet Gower : 

" Xhns it befeU upon a night, 
Whann there was naught hot Bterre light. 
She W03 vtmislieii right as hir list, 
Hhnt no night but hiiselfe nbt : 
And that naa at mid night- tide ; 
Tho world was still en evary side. 
With open head, nnd feote all bare 
His heare to spread; eha gan to fare: 
Upon tho clothes gjrte sha was, 
And speoehelaa, npon the graa 
She glode forth, as an adder doth." 

If Chaucer was unfortunate in the period of his country's 
language, he was happy in the era of his country's history. 
The Saxon and the Norman, the conqueror and con- 
quered, had grown together into one people. It was Chau- 
cer's fortune to be an eye-witness of that vast ambition 
which fired hia aoveroign in grasping at the diadem of 
France, to mate the two great monarchies of Europe onej 
and how could thfi oitpth tlpwh 

he beheld his k 11 p th se p d PI t g 

nets, the third El d dbh soggfth 

like royal knight t q t f m j t 1 t 

The reign was f h h h 1 i 1 1 p! y d 

however, so as t m t h gh t 1 p d by 1 tt g 
up the sense of the nation's dignity, and power, and mag- 
nificence. Kings were suppliant to England's princes for 
help — kings were captive in England's capital; and that 
ambitious noble, " old John of Gaunt," Chaucer's patron 
and xinsman, not content with his English dukedom, was 
proclaimed King of Castile. It was a period of high- 
wi-ougai. njartial entbusiasni, and the early modes of war- 
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fare passed not away without fierce wnjilujment, as if the 
arrow could not cease to be a weapon of deatk without 
drinking its last deep draught of blood, when the air waa 
darkened over the plains of Crecy and Poictiera, bj the 
shafts from the boats of English archers. With all the 
animating movements of the reign, Chaucer was in close 
and active sympathy; he was a courtier and a soldier, as 
well as a student. No poet has ever held such large and 
free connnnnion with the world and his fellow-men. He 
stood in the presence of kings and nobles ; and became 
versed in the lore of chivalry, its principles and its 
fashions: he went forth from the pomp of the court to do 
a soldier's service, and in the season of peace to muse in 
the fields, to look with loving eyes upon the flowcra, to 
sympathize with the simple hearts of children and of pea- 
sants, to honour womanhood alike in humble or in high 
estate, and to commune with the faithful and the zealous 
of the priesthood. He travelled into foreign lands, an 
envoy or an exile, (so varied was his career,) happy, if 
the conjecture be not unfounded, in listening to words 
falling from the living lips of Italy's great poet, then the 
aged Petrarch, possibly meeting Uooca.cio and Froissart. 
When, near three hundred years later, the youthful Milton 
visited the shores of Italy, amid all the classical associa- 
tions that were thronging into his heart, he found room 
for the proud memory that the father of English poetry 
had stood on the same soil.* 



* In tlie Epiatle to Manso, the friend of Tasso, a proiluoiion wbii 
Mr. Hillard, in his ohai'ming book on llaly, calls " tlie most Virgilii 
of all oomposilioQB not written by Virgil," Milton so js : 
Ergo ego te, Clins et mogni nomine PhceljF, 
Manse pater, jabco longum salvore pet ievum, 
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The times iu which Thaucei h\ed weie momentous 
also as a period in whit.h weie fii=t spm Ihe hiecast 
shadovra of mighty changes m the Christian chuioh, ■md 
we can well believe that his heait must have leaped up 
when he beheld the bold ButHh hand of John Wjolit, 
a hundred years and more beioie the dajs of Luther, 
strike the first bJow at ecclesiastical tyranny— the same 
hand which was an iastrumettt of Providence in taking the 
seal from off the Bible, and spreading it in living English 
words throughout the land. 

The last half of the fourteenth century, which was the pe- 
riod of Chaucer's manhood, (for he died, let it be remem- 
bered, an aged man, in the year 1400,) was an era in which 
the English mind was touched by many of its finest and 
most quickening influences. The impulse it received was 
manifest in various departments of human thought. The 
arbswerecultivated,civicarchitectureespecially, and chiefly 
that sacred form of it which has been the wonder of after 
ages. Painting was cultivated, and the more glorious 
sister art of poetry wafl taught by two poets more eminent 
than England had yet produced, John Gower and Geoffry 
Chaucer. It was fitting that in such an age the Parlia- 
ment of England should decree that the statutes of the 
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realm were no longer to be eai-olletl in a foreign dialect, 
but that tlie voice of Britisb legislation sbould spealc in 
the nation's own language. 

Tbe student of literature, who will take the pains to 
master the difficulties of Chaucer's antiquated poems — 
and they will quickly diminish before bim — will find an 
abundant rewaid. His poems are as varied as they are 
voluminous, rich in original materials and in that which, 
drawn from foreign sources — the Latin, French, and 
Italian literature — bears in the transmutation the glory 
of a great poet's invention. What most distinguishes 
the genius of Chaucer is the compreheasiveness and 
variety of his powers. Ton look at him in Lis gay mood, 
and it is so genial that that seems to be his very nature, 
an ovei-fiowing comic power, or, rather, that power touched 
with thoughtfulneas and tenderness — "humour" in its 
finest estate, And then you turn to another phase of 
his genius, and with soaiething of wonder, and more of 
delight, you find it shining with a light as true and natu- 
ral and beautiful info the deeper places of the human 
soul — its woes, its anguish, and its strength of suffering 
and of heroism. In this, the harmonious union of true 
tragic and comic powers, Chaucer and Shatspeare staad 
alone in our literature : it places these two above all the 
other great poets of our language, for such combination 
is the highest endowment of poetic genius. 

The genius of Chaucer is manifest also in that other 
charaoteriatic of the poetic spirit, wise and genial com- 
munion with the spiritual influences of the material world, 
" Earth, air, ocean, and tbe stai-iy sky." All nature is 
with him alive with a fresh and active life-blood. His 
green leaves, it has been well said, are the greenest Ibal 
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■were ever seen. His grass is the gladdest green; tlie 
cool and fragrant breezes he sings of seem to fan the 
reader's check; his hirds pour forth notes the most thrill- 
ing, the most soothing, that ever touched mortal ear — 

" Tkcro was many and jnony a loTclj nolo, 
Some Binging loud, as if thej )ia.i complained; 
Somo-witbtlieirnotea another manner feigned; 
And aome did aiog aU out witb the Ml throat." 

Tbo earth and sky — his earth and skj — are steeped in 
(hine, and " all things else about him drawn 
a May-time and the cheerful dawn."* 



wortli V f th C It d th N ght E 1 p 41 I 10 

tompted th t tmk tefmmtgra 

ful trt t I my b h m m y p tit f m t dy 

lUohardE Ih iffSJhKhl fAt Ihtj 

and 1 dy f h gh tell g d mpl hm t It d np 

tlve of tl B t p ea t b gM M y m ing w th ts g tl 
Minp h^f g bdandflw mghBglhlk 

and am 1 W .iaw th h ts It must h b w (68 Lady 

Richardson, " about the middle of May that we beard of Mr. Bead a 
MTival at Eydol Mouat; on the nest day he c^led. The day was 
BO beaufjfiil, that, fearing be might not see the yaJley of the Bosedftle 
again on bo fine a day, I toot him io Wordsworth's Wall and round 
the Terraoo Wall; Cor a first Tiew. We hod little tame for more than 
io wall! quiolily round, I pointing out where "the Prelude" was oom- 

say much; but tho espression of his face showed me the deep deligbt 
he fait, both in the present beauty and in the aasooiations the plaoe 
recalled. As we returned, the " Wandering Voice" was peculiarly 
hlytbe and near to us on that May morning, and I romamber ho told 
me he had hoard the ouclioo for the first Ume at Rydai Moont, He 
remarked on the beauty of the holly, which he did not seem to know 
beforo. He Bpolse of Sonthey's lines on the holly-tree, the loss of ila 
thoi-ns, and iti. smooth leaves as it grows high, compared to what old 
ige should be. We paused to talk and sit and quote eome of onr favourite 
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A favourite form of imaginative composition of those 
times was the romantio allegory, and Chaucer, taking up 
the fashion, has perpetuated it, especially in two poems, 
which the life-giving power of genius yet preserves. One 
of these, the "House of Fame," is known to modern retle-s 
chiefly through Pope's paraphrase, bearing th t t 1 
title — aoharaeteristicalteration — ofthe"Templ fF m 
This poem is not one on which I need stop f t m 
and I am about to mention it for quite a diffei t p p 
It contains a passage which has struck me a 
anticipation of a aoiectifie hypothesis sugge tin 
own days; poetic imagination foreshadowing th It 

of scientific reasoning. In the ninth Bridgewaf T t 
from the pen of Mr. Babbage, he propound d th y 
respecting the permanentimpreasioHsofouTworl — p k n 
words — a theory startling enough aimost to cl m n 

lips ia perpetual silence : " That the pulsations of the 
an-, once set in motion by the human voice, cease not to 
exist with the sounds to which the j give rise ; that the 
waves of the air thus raised perambulate the earth and 

lines; and all tliat te said impraased me with fie fading of his being 
of that genml, elevated, and liindly stamp whiot WocflaiTertlx most da. 
Ughted in. On coming to a walk at the Teet of some roolta which ray 
husband hod engineered during his last viait, Mr. Eeod iFaid, 'Hon 
pleasant it is, tlat one whose heroic character aad sufferings Interested 
me so much, as n boy, in Ameriea, can now be assooiated with this 
lovely scene !' We parted with a promise that they would ooue and 
see me in the South. This they were unfortunately prevented doing, 
and we navei' met again."— jlf^. Lelter. I hope I violalo no pro- 
priety in using a letter which never was intended for the public eye; 
but the temptation to give ttiis glimpBe of the last bright hours, the 
simple, natural tastes and pura imflgininga, assooiated, like hia great 
poetio models, with all that was beautiful in nature, of one whom it 
ia now no flattery to praiae, has heen irresistible. W. B. R. 
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ocean's sutfai, d n y t a f f tmospl 

takes up the It 1 m m t d t tl fin ml 
portion of tlie p m t n wh h h h j d 

to it through tl h I d wh h m t t 
to influence t p fh th u h t t f t ist 

Every atom," dd th ph I pi mi d w tl d 

and with ill, t t th m t wl ! pi 1 

phera and sages have impartecl to it, mixed and combined, 
in ten thousand ways, with all that is worthless and hase. 
. . , The atmosphere we hreathe is the ever-living wit- 
ness of the sentiments we have uttered, .... and (in 
another state of being) the offender may hear still vibrat- 
ing ia his ear the very words, uttered perhaps thousands 
of centuries before, which at once caused and re^stered 
his own condemnation." 

Now I have no thought of intimating, in tlie most 
remote degree, that in this remarkable train of thought 
Mr. Babbaga was under obligations to Chaucer. The 
passage has an air of absolute originality; and, besides, the 
writer of it is too strong-minded and manly to allow such 
obligations, if they existed, to pass unacknowledged. I 
have no sympathy with the spirit which delights in detect- 
ing plagiarisms in the casual and innocent coincidenoea 
which every student knows are freqnently oocurring. That 
there is such a coincidence worthy of notice, will be seen 
in these lines in The House of Fame : 

" Sound is oonght but air that's broken, 
And every apaeolie ihat ia Epokeu, 
Whe'er loud or low, foul or fair. 
In his snbglanco is but air : 
Foi' as fl&ma is but liglited smolce, 
Kight 90 is Bound but idr thnt'e bcoka, 
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■WTiether that be much or lile, 

Zo i with the stroke, the air it hrealteth ; 

Thus irot'st thou trell nhst thing is speet 

Now, henoeforth, I will thee teach 

How eTer each speeoha, Toioe or sown. 

Through his multiplicion, 

Though it irera piped, of a monae, 

Hnst needs come to Fame's House. 

Ipiove It thus; take th heed Dow 

By experience, for if that thou 

Throw in a. water now a stono. 

Well wof St thou it wiU make anon 

A little roundel as a circle, 

Par Tenture as broad as a ooTgrole, 

And right BQoa thou shalb see well 

That circle cause another whocl. 

And that the tliird, and so forth, brother, 

Ererj oirole eansiog other, 

Much broader than himselfen was ; 

Eight BO of air, my leve brothor. 

Ever each air another stirroth. 

Mora and more and speech up bearelh, 

Till it be at the ' House of Tame.' "» 



o That this was mare ooiocldence, Mr. Reed ascertained, in con- 
versation with Mr. Babbi^e, on bis visit to England, in 1864. "I 
menUoned to him," Mr. Keed writes to a friend in America, "that X 
had once in a public lecture quoted froui his Bridgenater Treatise the 
startling passage about the perpetuity of sound, and that some of ray 
andienoe need to say that it almost made them afraid for some days 
to spealt, from the dread that the sounds ware to lost, and mayhap 
come hack to them in the hereafter : ontellmg htm I had cited thepas- 
sage in a literary connection, asaonriousporollelism with Chanoer, ho 
enpreased mncli surprise, and begged me to refer to the passage. It 
was all new to him." — MS. Letter. 

A curions chapter on these psrfectly innocent coincldencss might 
bo written — for literary history is full of them. la Lockhnrt's Scott, 
{Tol. J. p. 208,) it is said, "Dr. Watson, having consultoa on all things 
with Mr. Clnrkson and his father, resigned the paiient to them, and 
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One of the brighteafc dreams thut poet ever fashioned 
out of shadowy iin^inings, is tho allegory, " Tke Flower 
and tlie Leaf," with ita beautiful moral, and an exuberance 
of fancy seldom met with out of the region of early 
poetry. A gentlewoman, seated in an arhour, heliolda a 
great company of ladies and knights in a danoe on tho 
grass, which being ended, they all kneel down and do 
honour to the daisy — some to the flower, and some to the 
leaf; and the meaning thereof is this ; " They which 
honour the flower, a thing Ming with every blast, are 
such as look after beauty and worldly pleasure ; but they 
ttat honour the leaf, which abideth with the root, not- 
withstanding the frosts and winter storms, are they which 
follow virtue and during qualities, without regard of 
worldly respects." 

The fame of Chaucer rests, however, chiefly on the 

returned to London. None of them could havo any hope but that of 
sootlimg irrilatioD. Recovery was no longer to be tlouglil of, but 
there might be iJiMAaiMuio." A hundred years before Arhuthnot wrota 
to Pope, " a recorety in my eofle and at my aga is irapoaaible : the 
kindest wish of my frienda is Euihanada." Hoydon, in his atrange 
Journal, wriUng in !82B, says, "There ia hardly any thing new. I 
never literally stole but one figure in my life (Aaron) from Raphael. 
Yet to-day I found my Oljmpiaa, which I had dashed in io a heat, 
exactly a, repetttJon of an Aatlgono, and the first thing I saw in the 
Louvre was PousMu'a Judgment of Solomon, with Solomon in nearly 
the same position aa in my pictora. Yet I solemnly declare I never 
saw oven the print when I conceived my Solomon, which was done 
one night, before I began to paint, at nineteen, when I lodged in 
Carey Street, and waa ill in my eyes. I lay back in my chair, and 
Indulged myself in oomposlng my Solomon. I wUl venture to aay, no 
painter but Wilfcie will believe this, though it is as true as that two 
aad two malie four." S^^d™'* Jfe««r», vol. !. p. *8S ; see also Wil- 
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great woi'k of his matured powers, sliowing Ijow 
carries forward the fresiinesa of feeling for thre 
years, I refer, of course, to the '^Oanterhurj/ Tales," an 
unfinished poem, like the Baery Queen, and, like it, wou- 
derfiil as a fragment, for the vast extent of what is 
achieved, as well as of what was planned. The design 
of this poem is one of tlie happiest thouglits that ever 
housed iteelf in a poet's heart. A chance-gathered com- 
pany of pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
k Becket at Canterbury, meet in a London inn, and the 
host proposes that they hcguile the ride by each telling 
a taJe to his fellow-pilgrims. Thus comes, with ita large 
variety, the collection of the Canterbury Tales. The 
prologue, containing the description of the pilgrims, is 
better known, perhaps, than the rest of the work, partly, 
perhaps, from Stothai'd's well-known picture of the pil- 
gi-image. From this prefatory poem of a few hundred 
lines, a truer and livelier conception of the state of so- 
ciety in England, five hundred years ago, can be got than 
from all other sources of information It makes us more 
at home there in the distant years ; cimes us moie into 
the spirit of the age; lets ns see the men and the women 
of tho e timei, be imong them and know their ways 
ot life minneri ind dros'j, far better than anj unima 
ginat VL Ti-coid can do There are a hundred things — 
piime elimcnts, too m a nation's heart — that history 
ue\er troutles itaelt with The torch of a poets ima- 
gination is held on h gh, and forthwith a light is thrown 
on the whole region round, and we see a multitude ot 
objects which else would be lost in the distance or the 
daikneis 

Anon^ thii mittei'', the poems of Chaucer are full 
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of testimony, unstudied testimony, on a momentoua Bub- 
jcQt — the condition of tte Clmrcli in those ages, wten its 
abuses, looseness, and luxury roused tbe indignation of the 
first of tlie great Eeformera. What an image of mODastie 
voluptuousness is there in one of Chaucer's pictures, a full- 
length portrait in one line, when he describes the monk, 

" Eat as Si wbale, and walkedlike a snan 1" 

Nor was the poet ■5 loM satue of the coiTuptjms which 
bad crept into the Church the sarcnam ot a iK'cnlious, 
irreverent tempei, fji he ha% bequeathed to til after 
times a portiait of the puie clpncil character, which, aa 
an imagmitive picture of h ly life, of Christian piety, 
zeal niedncss and self sactifici,, still stanls uucpilled 
in Iinnhsh literature 

Wide was his parish— houses far asunder— 

But he neglected nought for rnln or Ihunder, 

la sickness and in grief Co visit nil. 

The foilhest in his parish, great nnd small, 

Alnaje on foot, itud in his hand a slaTe. 

This nobie esample to his flook he gave : 

That first tie wronght, and aflerwurd he taught; 

Out of the gospel be that lesson caught, 

And this new figure added ho thereto, 

TbFit if gold ruBl, then what should iron do ?"« 

The prologue is curious, too, as representing the free 
dom and ease of intercouree between the characters, drawn, 
as they are, from different ranks of society — an absence of 
reserve and restraint remarkable in an age with which we 
are apt, falsely perhaps, to associate much of stateliness 
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and oeremoaia!. We find here a little sooial drama, as 
it were, tearing stroHgly the stamp of nature and reality, 
and the parties are unreservetlly communing with each 
otlier — riding, talking, langhing, eating together. Hero 
ia the knight, "a very perfect, gentle knight," newly 
returned from his adventures, and modest with, the memo- 
ries of many a battle on eea and land, fought with the 
Moors and the foes of tbo faithful far away. With him 
comes tia son, full of gajety and gallantry, "wakeful as 
a nightingale with his amorous ditties ;" and the rest of 
the company is made up of a demure prioress, a monk, a 
friar and other eeclesiastioal functionaries; a merchant, a 
franklin, a sea-captain, the doctor of physio, "whose 
study was hut little on the Bible;" the lawyer, " a very 
busy man, yet seeming busier than he really was;" the 
parson, drawing mankind to heaven by gentleness ; the 
miller, crafty in cheating his customers; the ploughman, 
a good, constant, labouring man, living in pea^e aad 
charity, working hard, and cheerfully paying his dues to 
the churcL, along with other hearty commoners, spruced 
up for the pilgrimage in holiday-dress. There is the fro- 
licsome wife of Bath ; and a very different character, not 
to be forgotten, the Oxford student, silent or sententious, 
thoughtful and thin by dint of hard study, riding on a 
lean horse : 

"Ho had ratber have at his bed's hood 
Some twenty Tolumee, clothed in black or red, 
Of AriEtotle and. his philosophy, 
Than richest robes, flddla or psaltery. 
But tho' a true philosopher -hub he, 
Yet had he little gold beneath hla key ; 
But every farthing Ihitt his frionda e'er lent, 
In books nnd kumlng "as it always spent." 
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These various charactera are brought into happy com- 
panionship; and indeed the spirit of all Chaucer's poetry 
shows that if his own lot was east in the company of kings 
and nobles, his human heart had large spaces to iold tia 
fellow-beings in. His sympathies were with freedom in 
all created things, as in a passage, which is enough, I 
think, of itself, to open the prison-door and giye to libcity 
and life again any caged bird in the world, 

"IVhero birils ore fed ia ongea, 
Though Joii should daj and nigbt tend them like psges. 
And strew Iho bird's room fair and soft as silk, 
And give him augur, honey, bread, and milk ; 
Xet had the bird, bj twcntj thonaand fold, 
Eftther be in a forest wild and oold : 
And right aJion, let but his door lie up. 
And Willi his feet he sputnetli down his cup, 
And to the wood will hio, and feed on worms. 
In that new college keepath he his terms, 
And learnoth love of his own proper kind : 
No genfleneas of home his heart may bind." 

The poetry of Chaucer is distinguished also for wlat is 
an inseparable quality of ail high poetry, its genuine and 
healthy morality, for tme imagination is ever one of 
virtue's ministers. The indelicacy and grossneas which 
stain some of his pages seem to belong rather to the col- 
loquial ooarseneBS of his times, than to fasten on the 
purity of his feelings. He pleads forgiveness for these 
blemishes, as not of evil intent, and it is easy to follow 
his advice when he bids his reader, 

"Turnover the laaJ, and choose another lale; 
For he shall find enough, both great and smala. 
Of Etorial thing that touoheth gentilasae, 
And eke morality aad holiness." 

One of the purest and wisest of the great English poets 
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who have succeeded Chaucer, has said of Jiim, "If Chaucer 
is sometimes a coarse morajiat, he is still a gi-eat one."* 
The plain-spoken coarseness is a spot here and there, but 
the great body of his poetry is a poet's pure and lofty 
discipline, thoughtful and affectionate reverence of womanly 
■worth, teaching of Christian well-doing, of heroic morality, 
and of the morality of cvery-day life. He moralizes in 
the poet's happiest mood, imaginatively, feelingJy, humor- 
ously, as wten he teaches us that much-neglected art, the 
art of living with one another, the social duty of mutual 
forbearance. 

" One thing, sirs, full Enfolj dare I say, 
Tbat loving frionds each, other must obej, 
If they wonld long femnin ia company : 
Lova \Tiil not be oonati-ain'd by mastery. 
When mnstery oometh, the Goii of Love, anon 
Beatoth hia wings, and, farewell! he ia gona. 
Love ia a thing as any spirit froa : 
Women, by nature, wish for libarCy, 
And not to be constrain'd os in a thra!! ; 
And so do men — to apoals trath — one and aiL 
Note wall the wight most patient in his love; 
Ha standeth, in Bdrautage, all above. 
That patience ia a TJrtua high, is plain, 
Becnnse it conqners, as tie elerkes oipldn. 
Things that rude vigour never could attain. 
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For, for ovcry wrong we ahonld not seek redress. 

Arter a Ume thei'e must be temperanoe 

In every man tiot knows self-go Ternanoe." 

There is a deeper sti'ain of poetic wisdom on a Idndred 
subject, showing that indeed " we liye by admiration, hope, 
and love," in that fine esposition of the moral influenoes 
of well-directed affection, when, speaking of dutiful love, 
ho says : 

"Id Itis world no service la so good 
For every wight that gentle is of kind. 
For thereof cornea all goodness and all worth ; 
All gentleness and honour thence come forlh; 
Thence worship somes, content, and trne heart's pleasure, 
And full-assured trust, joy nithout measaro. 
And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and mirth : 
And bounty, lowliness, and courtesy, 
And seemliusss aud faitlifal company. 
And dread of shame that will Dot da amiss." 

The =iime spirit, connecting aJl true paasion with 
it= di.epci moral associations, is to he traced in that 
stanza of Wordswoith s, conieying m a few lines at once 
the simplest and aubhmest eonceptjon of tlie passion of 

"Learn by a mortal yearning, to ascend 
Towards a higherobjeol. Love wfta given, 
Enoouraged, aancdooed chieity for that end ; 

That self might be annalled: her bondage prove 
Tbo fetters of a di'eam, opposed to love."* 

Sach is the afSnity between the souls of great poets, 
though centuries are between them. 

It is now well-nigh four hundred and fifty years since 

5 Laodamia, Works, p, 142. Am. Edition. 
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thi! body of Chaucer was entombed in tbat corner of 
Westminster Abbey where, in after generations, the pe- 
rishable remains of other of England's great poets were 
to be gathered round his. Four centuries pass not over 
the writings of any mortal without defacing and oblite- 
rating Lnnguage is liable to undergo perpetual changes, 
any person may obsene, la even a ehoit space of yenrs, 
new foimi of cspre^s on coming into use, old ones 
giowmg obsolete Time biin^s ilong with it new modes 
ol life, of thought, and action Opinions and feel 
ings often grow old fashioned — fall behind the time=i, as 
the fhijse i'i , and, as these aie thingo thit enter so 
largelj into the composition of booko, it needs must be 
that thi,v, too, grow old fi'jhioned, ob olete, obsi,uie 
(.hiefly wiU this hij pen when it has fallen to an authoi'a 
lot to wiite in an tintoimel language when the speech of 
nipn is mide up of vario is ind unsettled di thcts, and, 
theiefoie, mist qu i.kly peiishes f)i want rf thit consist 
ency which ^one jeipetuites it Time i" bii'jy in the 
woik of (.han^e with all th\t is upon the earth the 
blow If. fuiiowi-d, the voice is broken, and the sight fails, 
temple and towei moullerwith its touch, empires and 
dynasties are ■v trying and wasting, but the "jtrangest work 
of mutability th t wh h at w k w th 1 ng The 
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se, can boast a privilege from decay : 

"Babylon, 
Learned ani wise, talh perished utterly. 
Nor leaves her spceci one word to aid the sigh 
ThiU- woula lament her." 

The Pyramids, mysterious in their unnumbered ceutu- 
\es, are standing almost as irapenshable as tbo Nile, and 
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U) hold companionship with the voice, and learned men of 
modern timea ean only conjecture respecting its accent ! 

If I have been thus led into a digi^ssion on the 
changes which are tile destiny of all languages, let me 
say, in esctise, that I could scarce check the train of 
thought, being forced to fael most painfully the perish- 
able nature of speech by the reflection that it is that 
cause which has dimmed the glory of the earliest and one 
of the greatest of England's poets. 

The student of early English literature must not omit that 
miscellaneous poetry, obscure in its origin, and indefinite 
in its period — the ancient Minstrelsy. It is poetry of 
native growth, and haying the savour of the soil. Exist- 
ing for a long time in a traditional state, it has suffered 
the waste which, mere oral tradition is never safe from ; 
and it ia only within the last fifty years that pains have 
13 
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been taken to gatter tho rude straioa of those half-oiyilLied 
ages, and to place them on record at this long distance 
of time after they existed aa a living poetry. This has 
heea done chiefly in Percy's Keliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, and in Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, It was a fine trait in Scott's literary career, 
the affectionate earnestness with which he laboured for the 
recovery of the ancient lays of his native land, and the pre- 
servation of tbera in some safer form than what they had 
in tho memory of aged persons, in fimes when every year, 
perhaps, was casting them more and more into neglect. 
When Scott travelled over the country, highland and low- 
land, Beehing in its secluded glens for such remains of 
the poetry of the olden t'mes hs might not yet be lost out 
of the recollections of a 1 terato pe^ int y — snatches of 
song rememhered ijy the a^el as hav ng heen chaunted 
by the old folts of an eail e ^enerat on— he was not only 
gathering materials to alius r te the 1 t rature of hia 
country, but he was stor n^, h s own i n 1 w h those large 
resources which his go s af erw J jo red fo th with a 
copiousness which was t o wo Id « won ler "V^ hen the 
authorship of Waverley w s a sp et v i n^ p Hie curi- 

'ty P f sor Wilson excla n ed I wo ler what all 
tl I j! are perples ng themselves w th have they 
f a tten th jn-ose of tl e M nstrel y ? * 

Of th m nstrel poetry now extant, much belongs to a 

p lit than the age of Chaucer; hut there is also 

n t b 1 eve that it had a traditional connection with 

a 1 11 1 and ruder minstrelsy that has perished. A 

m d t t influence is to be traced back to the hymns 
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and Bpiritual songs of tlie Cliuich whioh. acoonjpanied 
Ciiristianjtj, as it made its spint lal inioads on lie fleioa 
idolatries of tlie races of tie N rth Foi although the 
sajjred services chaunted by the early Cliiistians and tBose 
grand hymns of the Middle Ages were in the Latin Ian 
gaage, still they aecustomed (he populii ear to metiical 
sounds, and opened the hearts of the people to the usei of 
poetry. While the ancient classical poetry was 1 p ng 
its long sleep, to waken in later agea, the sacred s g of 
the early Christians were never silenced, even y of 
persecution; and it is to them, that tlie poetry of Ch ten 
dom owes its fii-st impulse. 

At a remote ago of Britain's history, relig u h u a 
■were huilt there, and as the holy men who dwelt in th m 
amid ahoriginal ferocities and the turmoil of eu e e 
invasions — the Saxon and the Dane — uttered th ir ng f 
adoration, those harmonies went forth over river and plain, 
soothing the fierce elements they touched, and charming 
the evil spirit of war which vesed the hearts of barbaric 
kit's Thmiii fagod man's chaunted devotions 
uld n t fl t n th t rbid and tiimnltuous thongi 

tl wthwhlp without awakening some pure 

a d g tl t A ngle stanza of ancient Sason 

-V m m 1 of such influence. When that 

m k hi p th Danish King Canute, had over- 

th wn th S ij ty n England, and was making a 

I h h h wly-conquered realm, as with his 

q n d k ght h pp ached hy water the Abbey of 
Elj th re p th air the voices of the monks, 

h nt n th t t d ces; and when the music fell 

up n th q with such a sweet solemnity, 

h g b th w th th n r's flow and his own plaoid 
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ns, the BWOi-tl of his bloody conquest sheathed, the 
active sympathy of his imagination found iittcrauoe in. a 
simple strain of Sasnn song, of which but one stanza has 
been spared by time : 

"Sweetly sang the monks in Ely 
Ab Canute tho king was roHing by : 
' KnigMs, to the lani diaw near, 
TLnt the monks' aong wa mny lieai.' "» 

' ThiiiLCfidint ihjma" was the le^^ponai, of one of the 
mightiest of tho=e Scandinavian monirt.h'!, the " feea kings, ' 
who stiuck terroi into tfintial Euiope, he before whom 
tho incient Sason dyn-isty quaikd and whose haibaiian 
flatteiLra toll him that his woid hod pjwei to stay the 
surges of the Atlantic, but, in a hajpy moment of Iran 
quiUity, the SJ.intly muisn, jaaaed thiough the fuihultnt 
passions of piide and powLt into the depths of his human 

The same influences doubtless touched the niton s 
heart, and hke thjt luJe rjya! strain, the popuhi aong 
echoed the music of hallowed veise 

An eaiher instance of the power of the imagination to 
impait truth, may be lemembeicd m thit beautiful image 
of the myteij of hum'in lite which kd to the comer 
=iin ot King Edwm A Chiiati=vn i,nteied the hill of 
the unconverted Saxon, hat the tidin,^'* he bioUnht were 
utrange to the pagan heart, and the king summons hia 
Uiiefs and prie^t^, it that mument a hiid fiitled through 
the council hall, to cill fiom the wise imigination of one 
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of the toathen councillors b. lesson, recorded by an old 
historian, and preserved in modern verse : 

"Man's life is like a BpairoB, mighty king, 
Thai wbile at banquet nith your ohiefa you sit. 
Housed near a blazing fire, is sefn to flil, 
Safe from tie wintry tempeai Elulletins, 
Hoi'fl did it outer; tbere, on hasty ning> 
Fliea out, and pasaea on from cold to ooid ; 
But wbenee It came we know not, nor behold 
ATiither it goes. Even suoh, that transient tiling. 

While in the body lodged, the warm abode ; 
Bat from nhat world she came, what woe or weal 
Jn her departure wails, no tongue hath shown. 
This myafery, if the stranger can rOTcaJ, 
His be a welcoDio cordially beatowed."* 

Impmtant ag must ha\e been the influtn e of the 
metrical services of the church con'.ideicd 'umpl3 as a 
means of civilization the rude age? needel poetiy for 
other uses than devoti u They ciaved the minstrel s 
I ower to to ict the stones of larmg adveofure of w U 
just ce and revcnse dnl the tra„ o incidents of the fi 1 1 
ani fliesile The eirhcst of the martial baJLids cnmme 
mortfc the expkita of a b dy ot bold outkws, in whrse 
lives there was the last struggle against Noimin tjianny 
The strong hand of the conijaeror had seized hi^t; tncta 
of land for rojai hunting-gi-ounds, the ancient owners 
outcast; and well may the oppressed people have applauled 
the exploits of the hardy archers who claimed their own 
again within the forbidden limits, and thus Robin Hood 
became indeed " the English ballad-aingers' joy," asserting, 

a WordswortJi's ITorlfa, p. 2!)fl. The I.-end is in Puller's Church 
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as !ie did., wliat, under a complicated tyranny of authority, 
seemed 

" The good old rule, the aimpla plan, 
That they should take who have fho powei-. 
And thej should keep who can." 

The old soiiga have kept iiis name, but no historian, 
like Niebuhr with the Roman legends, has unwoven the 
tangled threads of fact and fiction. 

It would be a study of much interest to compare the 
early British ballad poetry with the other ballad poeti'y 
most famous in Europeaa literature. I mean that of 
Spain. Mr. Lockhart's fine version of the Spanish ballads, 
and our countryman Mr. Ticknor's recent classic work 
on Spanish Literature would give faoibties for the com 
parison.* The higher civilization in Spain, be th Moorish 
and Christian, and the stiuggle for centuries between the 
two races, as the Saracen was diiven slowly fiom his last 
foothold in the West of Eur pe, wars which had the 
dignity of the highest sentiments ot religion and loyiltv, 
the greater refinement of society — all these things wiuld 
be found in strong contrast with the ludenp?^ of i poetrj, 
picturing the feuds of pc-lty ihieflnus and Ite mingled 
forocilj and frolic of the birder waifaie 

» To my frieud, (for aneh he has hocu foi many jeira 1 Mi T c-k 

hia saying to me, in aocidental oonvBrsaMon elneo my brother's death 
t!iat his literary, and espaoially his poetical, judgments, were eoneui'. 
rent with hia own, I felt the assurance that I might, with do furthoi 
authority, giva them to the reading world. I felt, too, that in pub. 
lishing these lectures, I might do something to raise Philadelphia let- 
ters a little nearer to the high level to which aueh men as Prescott, 
and Ticknor, and Longfellow, and Hillard, have elevated the litera- 
ture of a sister city. W. B. B. 
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Oar early mingtreisy, with all its comparativo nideness, 
was not without its gentle elementa; and wc eaii conceive 
how it helped to civilize the people, when we observe how 
much of pathos is woven into it, how it tells of the tan- 
derness aod pity that are congenial with courage and with the 
love of fierce adventtire, springing often out of the steraoat 
heart : the pathos is social, too, so free from sentimenfallsm, 
and told so simply. When Edom of Gordon, in bis fierce 
assault on the castle, adding the terrors of fire to those of 
the sword, not staying his spear's point from the little 
girl who is lowered over the wall : as his victim lies before 
him, the blood dripping over her yellow hair, remorse is 
in the words he said: 

"Youais tlie first that are 



I might have spared that bonny fece. 
To haie been eome man's daliglit." 

He calls his men away from his fierce victory 

"111 dooms I do guess; 
Aa it lies on the grass." 

This transition of feeling is sometimes given in these 
rude strains with deep olfcot : observe it, for instance, in 
the contrast between the opening and the close, in these 
few detached stanzas : 

"Beaiiislee roao up on a, May morning, 



dom of Gordon, Percy's aeliqupa, toI. i. p. 240. Johnle • 
lee, Motterwell'a Anoient and Modern Minstrelsy, vol. 1. p. 16 
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The oullaw's Diothci-, with a presentiment of his fate, 
entreats him to give over what was to prove awoful hunt- 
ing, but in vain ; and in Spite of her forebodiaga and the 
terrors of the forest^laws, he goes forth. The nide and 
animated strain continues : 



'Eeardslee 

And he 

But a'tn-ee 

His huu 


shot, and the dun deer ! 
WQUHded her in the sidi 
n 019 Tva,tiir nud the bra 
Qds, thej laid her pride. 


And Bcardaloo has In-ytU 


ed the de 



And with thsse he hoe faasted hia bloody bonnda, 

Ao iftliey had been Bo.rVi sons." 

The hunter and his dogs fell asleep, and are surprised 
by the foresters, who overpower him, and, after a desperate 
conflict, leave him dying in the lonely wood. The outlaw's 
breath passes away in a very gentle strain : 

" ! ia there no a bonny bird 



There 'a no a bird in a' this foreat 

As dip its wing in the nan water, 
And streak it on my e'e breo." 

Another characteristic of this poetry is the remarkable 
dramatic power that pervades it, the vividness of the dia- 
logue. This is shown in that, the finest specimen of all, 
■which Coleridge called "the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
gpens."* It is a poem with a certain air of hiatorioal 

« Coleridge's Peems, Dejection, an Ode, p. 282. 
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interest, heiglitenei by the mysterious uncertamfy of its 
incidenfa, and remarkable both for the power of deicnption 
and its depth of passion. It has come down from a re- 
mote antiquity, and has manifestly escaped the tampering 
of modern bands. Let me mention, respecting it, that 
after I bad quoted it in a lecture of a former course, I waa 
told by one of my very kind iVienclB that I Lad carried 
him back to the days of his ebildbood in the old countiy, 
when be had heard this very ballad cbaunted by the old 
Scotch people, who must have been familiar with it only 
by tradition, and not by books. I mention this incident, 
because it brought home to my mind most distinctly 
the manner in which the miostrel literature has been per- 
petuated.* 

When the earliest poetiy of Greece, the mighty song 
of Homer, was a tradition from age to age, on the shores 
and the islands of the ^geau, with no surer abiding-place 
than the memories and the tongues of the Khapsodists, 
the wisest of Athenian lawgivers, and one of the most 
politic of Athenian statesmen, m ide it a part of their wis- 
dom and their policy to gather the scatteied poetry into 
safer keeping for the good of all aftei gcneiations Ko 
Ei-itish Solon, no British Pisistratus, took like heed for 
Britain's early popular poetry Doubtless much otjt has 
perished, and the names of the minstrdi, like the names 



"The very hind ftiBnd," to whom mj brother rafers was the 
erond Doctor TVj-lie, for raauj Tears Vice Piovo-t and Professor of 
ient Languages in the University of Pennsylvanjo, a uiau of great 
ling and eminent pnrity of eharaoter nnd feeling, He died in 1852, 
;ias ft native of the North of Ireland, and for many jearB pastor 
le First Reformed Presbyterian Ciiureh in thla city. He was ft 

belovetl liy all who knew him. W. B. R. 
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of the great church architects of the Middle Ages, have 
perished utterly. Thcj did their appointed work in their 
day and generation; and again, when in the last century, 
(as I proprose to show at a later part of the course,) Eng- 
lish poetry heoame artificial, feehle, unreal, and sophisti- 
cated, the early soDgwas revJYed, to breathe into it again 
health, and strength, and truth. 
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LECTURE V. 

Dawn of lettera a falaa illustratioD— Iniellectunl gloom from Edivard 
III. to Henrj VIII.— Chaueer to Spenser— Caston and ths art of 
prinlniig— Ciril nats— Wyatt and Surrey— The sonnet naturalised 
in English poetry— Blank versa— Henry VIH- Edwiid VL— 
Landor'B sonnet— StemhoM and Hoikina— Bi"hop lalimer— Sood- 
vpin Bands and Tenlerden Steeple— "Bloody Marj"—S£iekville — 
" The Mirror of MagiBlrates"— His coreat— Age of Eiiaabeth— Con- 
trasts of her life- The Chnrot as an independent Bngiish power— 
Shaftfyeara— His jonrney to London— Pmal formation of the Eng- 
lish language—" The well of English DndeQled"— The Reformation 
—Sic Philip Sydney- The Bishop's Bible— Richard Hooker— Spen- 
ser and Shaltapeore— Wikou'B Ciltioism — Sir IValtar Raleigh — 
SlialiBpeare'a Prose. 

In approaching the etily English literature in my hat 
lecture, I stated that, in foimiug "i general notion of tlie 
extent of it, we miy legard the era of our literature as a 
period of five centunes from abiut 1350 to the present 
time — the middle of the fouiteenth century down to the 
middle of the nineteenth. The student would, however, 
h« misled, were he to helieve as he might natu- 
rally do, that, during those five centuries, there was a 
oontinuons and uninterrupted progress, that the light of 
literature was- faithfully handed from sire to son, and that 
new fires were kindled, in due succession, to light the 
new ages as the world moved on. Looking to that little 
island of our forefathers, we shall see, in its history, how 
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it travelled on with other lights flashing over it than the 
quiet illumination that shines from the studious watch- 
towers of poets and scholars. Such tranquil beams were, 
in many a year, dimmed by the fierce and lurid firea 
which war in its worst form, civil strife, and ecclesiastical 
persecutions were casting over the land. 

The familiar and well-known metaphor which has long 
designated Chaucer as the "Morning Star" of English 
poetry, while it is most apt iu telling of that primal aad 
feir shining in the eastern sky of our literature, is not so 
truthful in its relations to flie later as to the earlier times. 
The light of day came on too slowly; and, indeed, a 
long night followed that eai-ly outbreak of the imagina- 
tion of England's firat great poot. Nearly two centuries 
passed before another arose worthy to take place beside 
him. Mr. Hallam's historical study of the progress of 
the EuTOpean mind during the Middle Ages, has led him 
to remark, that " The trite metaphors of light and dark- 
ness, of dawn and twilight, are used carelessly by those 
who touch on the literature of the Middle Ages, and sug- 
gest, by analogy, an uniuferrupted succession, in which 
learning, like the sun, has dissipated the shadows of bar- 
barism. But, witli closer attention, it is easily seen that 
this is not a eoi-recfc representation; that taking Europe 
generally, far from being in a more advanced stage of 
leai-ning at the beginning of the fifteenth century than 
two hundred years before, she had, in many respects, gone 
backward, and gave little sign of any tendency to recover 
her ground. There is, in fact, no security, as fiir as the 
past history of mankind assures us, that any nation will 
he uniformly progressive in science, arts, and letters ; nor 
do I perceive, wliatcver may be the current language. 
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tt t w p t fh w th much greater confidence of 

th wh 1 1 ed w la * 

f tL m t n kable relapses of the kind ia 
at II tu I d ni nt IS the long interval hetween the 

d th f Ch n t! y ai 1400, and the birth of the 

n St f E ! d g eat p ts, Edmund Speaser, in 1553, 
a d th p[ f th earliest of the great English 

p w te n tl 1 ttfi patt of the sixteenth century. 
Th p d f th n a century and a half is, com- 

p t ly a d 1 t t act of time; and, parting with 
Ch tt ti f tl Middle Ages, we gain oom- 

p n hiy th n th master-spirit until, crossing the 
th h 11 f n 1 n ( m the year 1500, we find our- 
s 1 n th 1 m f ti laf«r ciTilization which sue- 
It! th u d y that separate the Roman world 
fnmdntm Ithi transition we pass, let it also 
Id m mbe d f n th ges in which the thoughts of 
m n ani th 1 f G d wei'e recorded only by the 

b1 w 1 b f t!i p — th stupendous toil which modem 
art may marvel at rather than despise — into the times 
which become, in some respects, a new intellectual ei-a by 
the agency of printing. It was near a century after the 
death of Ohaucer that the first of English printers 
died — the honoured William Caston— whose life is to be 
thought of, like that of the Venerable Bede, as monitory 
of " perpetual industry ;" for, as the aged Saxon expired 
dictating the last words of a translation of St. John's 



i. J 19, yol. i. p, irs. 
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BO did the old printer carry forward his last labour, on a 
volunio of sacred lore, to the last day of a life that bore 
itis hraden of foul score vears 

IlaTing alluled to the famihar figure which la so often 
ustd to typify the position of the eaihe^t of the gieat 
1 authirs, I mny correct the ciroi whic!! mifjht 
connected with it hj another metaphor, 
which the memory can easily lei.p hold on With a 
beauty of illu'itratioa, whith does nrt often ndorn the 
pages of Walton's Histoiy of English Poetiy, he happily 
compares the appcaiance of Chauctr in the language to a 
premature day in spring, after which the gloom of winter 
returns, and the bui3s and blossoms, which have been 
called forth by a transient sunshine, are nipped by frosts 
and scattered by storms.* 

Difficult as it may be to discover in the history of the 
1 human mind why, at particular periods, it bursts forth with 
such power, and at other times lies so torpid, we may 
trace with some confidence causes which at least help to 
account for this long and dismal blank between the reign 
of Edward the Third and that of Queen Elizabeth— the 
whole of the fifteenth century, and a large part of the six- 



appearance of clonc11«ss sUea, nnd the uaespected narmt]] of a, te\ 
atmosphers, after the gloom and inolemonciea of a tedious irfnter, 
oar hearto wilh the visionary prospects of a speedy SDminer; and 
fondiy onaoipate alongcontinuaneeofgentlegflles and vernal seroni 

formidably than before ; and those tender bnds, and early hloesoi 

eliinB, are nipped bj froat and torn by tempeets." "Warton, toL 
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teentli : seveu reigna of disputed legitimficy, thirty years 
of civil slaughter, first hrutalizing and tlien crushing the 
nation's heart, the bloody variance of a feudal nobility, a 
long series of battles, so fierce in their vengeance that the 
very flowers, the innocent iowera, were torn from the once 
peaceful gardens to be made the emblems of unrelenting 
warfare; and then, when these evils had passed away, 
there came the dai-ker strife of a nation's distracted 
church-persecution and the fiery terrors of the state. 

Chaucer had outlived the supei'b reign of Edwa.rd the 
Third, with its half century of lofty dominion. He had 
seen the miserable ending of Edward's giddy grandson, 
the second Richard, thrast from his throne by "mounting 
Bolingbroke." The cycle of the fortune of these Lan- 
castrian Plantagenets, reaching its highest splendour in the 
foreign victories of the fifth Henry, had its sad completion 
in the disasters of the nest reign, and the tragic death of 
the last of the house of Lancaster. The heart of the nation 
was suffering the gi-ievoua wasting of all that might have 
been dear to it, by the evil passions engendered in that 
most deplorable of all political and social conditions, civil 
warfare; a strife always the fiercest and most unrelenting, 
for,the ties once broken, which hod bound men together 
by the unconscious bonds of instinctive feelings, bewildered 
humanity looks on the once dearest friend as the direst 
foe. "The bells in the church steeples " writes an old 
church historian, " were not heard for th uni fdruns 
and trumpets."* The learned were n t list n d to r 
rather were hushed into silence, and th hnm n z n 
music of poetry was unknown. How dd the nt il t 

'^ Fuller, vol. i, p. 54. 
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adventuie any tiling wlieii ttc lieart was appalled ! How 
could the imagination aspire wbeu overwheliaed by the 
dirk ■»nl feaiful pre suie ot the piesent 

Thas pa ed one hunU e 1 years of tlie (,ent i j anl a. 
half wh ch lies b twi-en th it gen al ige n wl h f i a cer 
fi unshed ind the othci more genial &ii that of the 
Eliz bethan liteiatuie 

In looking at the ei ly part of the eisteerth century 
— nearly the first h If of it ccujiel hy the leigti of 
Henry A III — it s plejsing to find some literary inteieat 
in a periol which is associated ch efly w th e clesiastioal 
change and the seconi Tudor s domestic tyranny An 
abiding impiess n a the n tion a literature wis m de at 
that time by two wr feis w! emmeafiom early and long 
assoeiation are scaice separable— men of n ble b rth ind 
ehaiaotei — '^ r Thomas Wyatt the loYei of Anne Boleyn 
an I Henry Howard the ill fate 1 Earl of '^ulley Surrey 
especially la esteenel a one of the impioiers of Eng 
I eh veise Ao jujinted with the lefinementa of Italian 
terse icjuirei eiti er bypers nal mteicourse or by ?tudy 
he introduced impoitant change-i into thit of Englmd 
The language was made at once moie gracefil and simple 
and Italian forms of verse mtrodnoed. The Sonnet was 
naturalized into English poetry, to discloae in later times 
that wondrous variety of power and of beauty which has 
been proved, within its narrow limits, hy Milton and by 
Wordsworth. The English versification was more exactly 
disciplined; and to Surrey is due the merit of having 
given the first example of i^iMiZ; oej-se; that form which has 
so eminently adapted itself to the language and to the 
English poet's desires, that it has been well said to deserve 
the name of " tlie English metre;" a construction which 
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fiom time tj (ime Lis bLcn levuilmg tho musical re 
Bourcea of its unethaiiBted laiiety, in the dramatic Ian 
guage of Shakspeare, the epic of the Paradise Lost, in 
the liomeJier stiaina of the Taik, m tlie heroic romance 
of RoJeiie, and in the philosojjliy of the Excursion 
Such IS our Enghsh bbnk TCr^ie, ahke it may be to the 
eye, lut woodeifuUy itued to the ear, and to that inner 
spuitioal sense whiili seems, even moie than the or^a of 
hearing, to tike cognizance of the mu^n, ut poetry , and 
admitting, too, of some chiractenstie impies^ from tlie 
genius of every great poet that has used it 

Theie githeied round this nob!e poet all that could 
dignify and endear him to hw own times and to after 
timed — a lofty lineagi>, rank, genmi, ■viitne, loyalty, faith- 
ful and honounble servii-es, but foi hjs bngkt coreet as 
scholai, com tier, soldiei, theie wis a dark destiny oi blood 
la our eajliest knowledge of English history, one of the 
first aad most \iTld impressions is that which we have of 
the household atrocities of the eighth Henry — to a child's 
fancy, the British Bluebeard — driviug to divorce or death 
his wives, the mothers of his children, and devoting more 
than one fair neck, once fondly embraced, to the bloody 
handling of the headsman. What reign, in the range 
of history, more execrable ! aad the last act of it cast a 
shadow on the aanala of English literature. Henry 
Howard had been in childhood an inmate of the palace, a 
playmate of royal children; and when he grew to manhood 
he was a loyal and honoured courtier, a brave and trusted 
soldier. But it was Surrey's crime, his only crime, to 
bear the name of Howard, a name which had newly grown 
hateful to the despot's ear. He was committed, on a 
charge of treason, to the Tower j and in the very week 
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in whicli Henry VIII. died, the gallant Surrey, at 
tlie age of twenty-seveii, laid down hia head upon the 
Bcaffold. 

Let me add a ^ivid description of the close of Ilemyi 
reign, and its connectioa with Howard's tragic end, to 
fix the memory of this eaily author by the help of the 
dread association. 

"It is fearful," says the author f5'om wliom I quote, 
"hut not unsalutary, to cast a parting glance at the vicions 
body of Henry VIII. after its work upon the earth was 
done. It lay, imraovahle and helpless, a mere corrupt 
and hloated mass of tyranny. No friend was near to com- 
fort it; not even a courtier dared to warn it of its coming 
hour. The men alone it had gorged with the offal of its 
plunder, hurry back in affright from its perialiing agonies, 
in disgust from its ulcerous sores. It couM not move a 
limb nor lift a hand. The palace-doors were made wider 
for ils passage througt them ; and it could only then pass 
by means of machinery. Yet to the last it kept its ghastly 
state, descended daily from hed-ehamher into room of 
kingly audience through a hole in tlie palace ceiling, and 
■was nightly, by the same means, lifted back again to its 
sleepless bed. And to the last, unhappily for the world, 
it had its terrible indulgence. Before stretched in that 
helpless state of honm, its latest viotim had been a Plan- 
tagenet. Nearest to itself iu blood of all its living kindred, 
the Countess of Salisbuiy was, in her eightieth year, 
dragged to the scaffold for no pretended crime, save that 
of corresponding with her son; and having refused to lay 
her head upon the block, (it was for traitors to do so, she 
said, 'and she was none,') but moving swiftly round, and 
tossing it from side to side to avoid the execution, she 
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was struck down by the weapons of the neighbouring men- 
at-arms, and while her gray hairs streamed with blood, 
and her neck was forcibly held down, the ase discharged, 
at length, its dreadful office. The last Tictira of all 
followed in the graceful and gallant person of the young 
Lord Surrey. The dying tyi-anny, speechless and inca- 
pable of motion, had its hand lifted up to affix the formal 
seal to the death-warrant of the poet, the soldier, the 
statesman, and scholar, and on ' the day of the esecution,' 
according to Hollinshed, was itself ' lying in the agonies 
of death.' Its miserable comfort, then, was the thought 
that youth was dying too; that the grave which yawned 
for abused health, indulged iusts, and monstrous crimes 
had, in the samo instant, opened at the feet of manly 
health, of generous grace, of exquisite genius, and model 
virtue. And so perished Henry VIII."* 

We pass on from the long and odious reign of the sire 
to the short rule of his innocent and tender-hearted son, 

" Eing, child, and aeraph, blenfled in tho mien 
Of piona Bdwartl."-|- 

As the mind passes from this detested father to his son — 
gentle Jane Seymour's gentle son — one caanot but think 
how it exemplifies the truth which Landor'a lines have 
told: 

" Children arB what the mothera are. 
No fondeat father's wisest cnie 
Can fashion so the infant henrt, 
Ab those oi-eative beams that darl, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 
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Anotlier copaa-tnership in Jetters, closer than that of 
Surrey and Wjatt, and suggesting anotber kind of as- 
sociations, may be noticed in tliat part of tlie sixteenth 
century whicli belongs to the reign of Edward VI. I 
refer to the first version of tlie P.^alms of David in 
English metre, produced by two writers — whose names 
have become the symbols of dulncss and olurasy versifi- 
cation — Thomas Stemhold and John Hopiins. Un- 
doubtedly the grandeur of tlie Hebrew Psalmody is very 
inadequately represented in the flat and prosaic diction 
and the awkward metres of these two good men ; but it 
should be remembered that a worthy translation of the 
Psalms into Englisb metre has never yet been achieved; 
and, indeed, Ihe best judges make question of the possi- 
bility of such version. If this old version, three hundred 



volume called, "La Petite Chouannetie, on Hie toired'un College 
BOBS I'Enipire, par A. F. Bio," p. 2flS. I am tempted to pnt oi 
pages the following lines, by Londor, on Charles Lamb, wbi 
peared during the present j»bt in the Examiner newspaper : 
" Candid old man I what youth was In thy years 1 

What wisdom in thy levity ! what truth 

In every uttenmoo of that pnrest soul! 

Few ore the apuila of the gloiified 

I'd spring to earlier at the gntes of heaven '." W. B. 
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years ago, ia rude and uncouth, honourable testimony has 
heea borae to its fidelity to the Hebrew original. The 
version of later timeiS, now most in use, is at onee tamo 
and tawdry, (worse faults than rudeness,) taiing, loo, larger 
license with the original, and " generally," it is said, "sacri- 
ficing altogetlier the direct, liglitning-liko force of the 
inspired sentences."* 

Much of Sternhold and Hopkins's version would cer- 
tainly now so affect tho dainty modem ear, as to give a 
sense of ridicule most incongruous to the theme; but the 
reproach that rests on the old veraion may be 
little, when we meet with a stajiza like this; 

"Iha Lord deecended from ftbove, and bowed the hearenB most high, 
And underneath his fcot he oaet tha dorlcness of the skj,- 
On cherub and on ehenibim full royally he rode. 
And on the ninga of mighty winds came fljing all abrond."t 

However rude this version was, it has a claim to re- 
spect as the first that fitted to English lips the musio of 
the royal inspired singer; and as the homely verses were, 
years after, familiarized in the people's devotions, the 
imagery of the Hebrew poetry was sinking into the hearts 
of the men of England, and helping to form that saered 
character which is the glory of all tho highest inspirations 
of English poetry. 

The progress of English prose, as it was slowly ad- 
vancing to its best estate, appea,rs, at the period I have 
been speaiing of, in the sermons of him whose intrepid 
spirit and cheeriiil constancy sustained him in the hour of 
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martyrdom — Hugh Latimer, Bisliop of Worcester. It 
was ill a sermon preached hefore Edward VI. that he in- 
ti-oduced, in accordance with the qaaint pulpitoratory of 
the times, the well-known illustration of the Goodwin 
Sands and Tenterden Steeple, iu reply to a very common 
fallacy ; and the passage may be quoted to show the cha- 
racter of the prose, which was then equal, at least, to 
simple purposes of natural nawatiTe ; 

"Here was preaching," he says, "against coTOtousnesa 
sll the last year in Lent, and the nest summer followed 
rahellion ; ergo preaching ' against' covetouaness was the 
cause of rehellion. A goodly argument ! 

"Here, now, I rememhor an argument of Master 
More' 3, whiot he bringeth in a book that he made against 
Bilncy; and here, hy the way, I will tell you a merry 
toy. Master More was once sent in commission into Kent, 
to help to tiy out if it might he, what was the cause ot 
Goodwin Sant^i and the shelf that stopped up Sandwich 
Haven Thithei oometh MT-tei Moie and calleth the 
country afore him — such as were thought to be men of 
espeiience, and men that eould, of likoliliood be^t certify 
him of the matter cone ining the stopping of Sandwich 
Ha\en Among othci , came in befoiL him in M man 
with a. wbite hea! anj one thxt wis thought to he little 
le=a than au bundled vciis oH When Ma tei Moie 
saw this aged man he thought it expedient fo heir h m 
siy his mind m the matter, foi, being to old % man it 
was hkeJy he knew most of any man in that prt-^ence 
Bad company. So Master More called this old aged man 
unto him and said, ' Father,' said he, ' tell me, if ye can, 
what is the cause of this great arising of the sands and 
shelves here about this haven, the which stop it up that 
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no ships can arriTO tore 'I Ye are the eldest maa that I 
py 11 tl mj y th t t y m n teil 
fty flklhd ymt tor, 

1 1 tw m th y th m 1 hied.' 

If th g d te J t! tl la n for 1 

mw 11 h h 1 1 J 11 1 m h ein 

thia company any thing near unto mine age. "Wei!, 
then,' quoth Master Moi-e, ' how say you in this matter ? 
What think ye to he the cause of these shelves and flata 
that stop up Sandwich Haven V ' Forsooth,' quoth he, 
' I am an old man ; I think that Tenterden Steeple is the 
cause of Goodwin Sands. For I am an old man, sir,' 
quoth he, ' and I may remember the huilding of Tenter- 
den Steeple, and I may rememher when there was no 
steeple at all there. And before that Tenterden Steeple 
was in building, there was no manner of speaking of any 
flats or sands that stopped the haven; and, therefore, I 
think that Tenterden Steeple is the cause of the destroy- 
ing and the decay of Sandwich Ilaven.' And even so, to 
my purpose, is preaching of God's word the cause of re- 
bellion, as Tenterden Steeple was cause Sandwich Haven 
is decayed." 

There is one sentence of English words uttered by thia 
same divine, which has a deeper and more enduring inte- 
rest, and that was when he and Eidlcy stood in their 
dread fellowship of martyrdom at the stake; when the 
fagot, kindled with fire, was brought and laid at Kidley's 
feet, Latimer, happy, as the martyr's crown, was poised 
above his brow, on which four-score years had placed their 
crown of glory, spake in this manner: "Be of good 
cheer. Master Ridley, and play the man; we shall this 
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d T 1 gu ii di hj < 1 r gi 1 

It t h 11 be p t t 

Th g tl Kdw d gn h d t q klj g pi 
to h t — th t h tef 1 g — wh th p. 1 f 
Eldm h wdkwthhpw fth 
d t t 1 Sp d d th 1 1 t f m ty ft d 
f 1h ttl f Wood t th w t t f f 1 

m J t t th 1 f Qu M J E 

Ihlttpld wkh f t 

m g t wh h w Id h pi It th th 

hhtrakf ithdh tt-ndhg 
wyt pt tdjtd ttl g yl 

1 f t tl p 1 1 f h t y Tl M 

f M t t th t tl f w k pi d hy 

Th m S k 11 — I d B hh 1^ d tilt 

mp f p t nt f th d t f 

men eminent in Boglish stoiy. Thefii.tof thes , th 
Duke of Buckingham, with the preface, or "Induc- 
tion," as it is styled, was all that was acoomplislied ; hut 
those four hundred lines displayed an inventive euergy 
which was a foreshadowing of the allegorical imagination 
which soon after rose in "The Faery Queen." Saek- 
ville's Induction stands as the chief, the only great poem 
tetween the times of Chancer and of Spenser. Ailego- 
jioal poetry presents no more vivid imagination than his 
personification of war, or of old age, in that single line 

"lUe withered fist still striking at deiUi's door." 

What a gloomy conception was the plan of the poem 1 
It has been likened to a landscape which the sun never 
shines on. More than that might be said, when we think 

« Lifa of LBtinier, proliied to liia Sei^mons, »oL i. p. olvii. 
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hwe ^nltwHto the t u o of ts compos i on 
Tteie 1 ung on backviUe a gen ua not on!j i da k gloom 
lut It n ay be tho ght t L ve caught a gl a tly c m 
pies un fro n the 1 r i 1 ^tta of tte fla nea of rel g a 
1 ersee t on We may j t ire th s t!i u htf 1 poet t rn 
Hig h s footatep boy d the cnnfiiiea of London on a 
w nti. s Uy the dreaiy ae son deb r Vel t the o^e ng 
of the poem 

"Wandering till nightfttll, 
The ilatke hod dimm'd tho day ero I Tvaa 'nare." 

And what was the spectacle he might have eneountcied ? 
The dispersing throng that had just gathered round the 
stake, where flames had wrapped a martyr's body, the fire not 
yet burnt out in the amoulderlng ashes; perhaps the deso- 
late family, the outcast wife and children, lingering near 
the spot where a spiritual hero had sealed his faith. It 
was a fit season for poetry's darkest imaginings, and well 
might Sackville frame his gloomy personification of sor- 
row to guide him in fancy Into the realms of death, to 
hear there, from the lips of the dead, the stories of their 
woes. Under this dreary guidanee, his genius entered 
into the shadowy domains of imagination ; but soon after 
he brought the powers of his mind forth into the world's 
political service, in which he continued during the whole 
of Etiaabeth's reign, and part of that of her successor, 
when the hand of death was laid upon the veteran slates- 
man suddenly, at the council-board of James I. It is a 
remarkable fiiotthat, in actual life, he personally witnessed 
two reverses of fortune — political downfalls transcending 
any his tragic muse could have called up in his mournful 
poem. Sackville was one of the judicial tribunal which 
pronounced the doom of Mary Stuart ; it was from hiiJ 
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lips that tie unliappy Quccc received the message of her 
doom ; find it was part of his sf«rn duty to behold the last 
look of that royal fair one, the " long array of woes and 
degradations" at length closing, and to witness the blow 
which severed from a now wasted body the head that once 
had glittered with the diadems of Franco and of Scotland. 
It was also Lord Buckhnrst's lot (and these were per- 
haps the only two calamities of his long and honourable 
career) to sit in judgment on the Earl of Esses, when that 
nobleman fell from his high place of qnesnly favour. 

The reiga of Mary was followed by a period more pro- 
pitious to the national literature, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Thathalf century, almost entire, was the 
time of hor sister's reign. In styling it the Elizabethan 
literat th p pn ty bey d m re chronological 

eonve f th fl f h n were in manl- 

fold w J f hi t th 1 1 p t of the mind, to 

the esp f th ght d f 1 The heart of the 

Bovere b t w th th h rt f tl j pie ; and chivalry 
mingl d w tl 1 ydty to d h t th woman-monarch. 

Such was the predominant feeling, passing, indeed, oft«n 
into the extravagance of adulation, but outlasting all her 
pomp and powers; for, in the preface to our English ver- 
sion of the Bible she stands recorded in the glowing 
phrase, "that bright occidental stiir. Queen Biiaabeth, of 
most happy memory." In her swaj, there was a magna- 
nimity, which she had learned not in the luxuries of regal 
childhood, but in the school of adversity and a doubtful 
destiny. History presents no finer contrast than between 
those two days of her life ; the first, when, a culpi'it oa 
suspicion of treason, she was brought in custody along 
the Thames, to be committed to the Tower, and perceiving 
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that the harge was eteerin^ t th t t gat h re- 
fused to enter that guilty po-tl nd B th utt d titu- 
tiou of a young and unfrien ! 1 w 11 d G J t wit- 

ness she was innocent ; wb th i t t 11 n that 
reached her as a piisonei w tl t th ff 1 1 had 

already drunk the hlood of m 1 t m th Lady 

Jane Grey, and she knew it w th tngf h After a 

few, though weary anddismai years, she was again an inmate 
of the ancient fortress of the metropolis, but it was to go 
forth the Queen of a rejoicing nation, surrounded hy cohorts 
ofherdeTOtednoMes, and multitudes of a happy people; and 
when before the crown was set upon her brow, lifting her 
eyes to heaven, she poured forth her fervid thankfulness to 
the Almighty for his wondrous dealings, for his won- 
drous nieroies. " Wherever she moved," says the record of 
this the first of her magnificent progresses, " it was to bs 
greeted by the prayers, the shouts, the tender words, and 
xiplifted hands of the people : to such as bade ' God save 
your grace,' she said again, ' God save you all ;' so that on 
either side there was nothing but gladness, nothing but 
prayer, nothing but comfort."* 

Such was the fit opening of a reign for which was des- 
tined the highest gloiy that has dwelt with the nation's 
language and literature. An impulse was given by the 
civil and ecclesiastical condition of the realm, for it 
abounded in all that could cheer and animate a nation's 
heart. Thei-e was repose from the agony of spiritual per- 
eecution, submission to Eome was at an end, and the 
church in England was once more standing on its ancient 

» Hollinshed, aa qnotsd in Miss Strickland's " Q«eeii5 of England," 
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British foundatious. It mattered little wbat foreign dan 
ger threatened, for there was tiie proud sense of national 
indcpcodence and national power, its moi il force gieiter 
even than its physical. I have spoken this evening of 
wars, like the wars of York and Lancaster, fiatemal feuds, 
which waste and harden a nation's heart, hut there are 
wars of another kind which animate that heart with a 
high enthusiasm, a truth well proclaimed in a strain of 
lyrical poetry, fitting the ehb and flow which belong to 
that species of song to truth's varied aspects 



"War is pnssion'a basest game. 
Madly played to win a name. 

War IB mercy, glory, fame. 
Waged in freedom's 

Freedom such as man 
Under God's restrai 
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breast of William Shakspeare. An intense nationality, 
and a happy loyalty to the sovernmeDt, as represented in 
tbe sovereign — fervid as were tbesa emotions in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth — could not but affect vividly the 
national literature, eepeeially the dramatic litera.turo, 
placed as it was in close contact with the people. This 
influence ia manifest in Spenser, in Shakspeai-e, in Ben 
Jonaon, and all the great authors of the time; and doubt- 
less it was one of the causes that helped them to their 



The English language, too, was now better fitted for 
all the uses of literature, more adequate to the needs of 
philoBopbio thought, and of deep and varied feeling — at 
onee stronger, more flexible, and more copious. It was 
now flowing one mighty flood, no longer showing the 
separate colours of the two streams which filled its 
channel— HjoloTirs caught from the diflerent soils, the 
Sason and the Norman, in which they had their springs, 
The hidden harmonies of the language were dbclosed, 
and its powev of more varied music ahown. The people's 
speeeli had grown to its full stature.* The language 
became affluent in expressions incorporated with it from 
tbe literature of antiquity, for classical learning in its 

» Dr. Johnson, in the pvefoce to his Dicttonarj, a worJt dem.inaing 
his gigflntie ponera and congenial to them, has admimbly remarked, 
that "From IheouUiors which arose in the iima cf Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adequate to all the porposes of use and elegance. If 
the iQngnage of theology were extracted from Hooker and the Irana- 
ktion of the Bible; the terms of natural inowleage from Bacon; tlxo 
phrnaea of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of 
poetry and fiction from Spenser tuid Sydney; and tlie diction of com- 
mon life from Shakspeare,— few ideas would be lost to manliind, for 
wont of BngHali words in which they might he oxin-eased." H. R. 
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best forms was made, as it were, part of the mind of 
modem Europe; and in England, under Elizabeth, tlie 
great universities, wliict during the immediately previous 
reigns had suffered from violence that had pierced even 
those tranquil abodes, were gathering anew their scattered 
forces. The attainments of the Queen herself, gained by 
the superior education which Henry VIII. had the sagacily 
t gi h' d ught r<i ("t ■ n f th f w d th' t 
b d f h m ) t d tl y pat! y b tw tl 
BO gn d h b] t B d tl fl f 

1 1 t rat n ly 1 n t d t th 1 d th 

wasthig dm p 1 fth t 

w Id 1 1 t e— CI P t y d t th I 

pi d h d bj h ^ f f 1 _f t was 

to Ch 1 t t be n b d th t Sp ppl th 

w 11 k w ph th w II f E gl h d fil d 

Th w tl ly m d (h t ( p 

Bi f th m djie 1 m d th My t d M 

It M ra 1 PI y — th t 1! al d a 

whhbtt w prifid dth t w 
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by the fireside in tte long Englisli winter evenings, and 
songa sung, as Sliabapeare speats of, by women aa they 
eat spinning and knitting in the sun. How deep was tlw 
inflnenee of the popular minetrelsy, is appurent from that 
weil-known sentence of Sir Philip Sydney : "I never heard 
the old song of Pe^ie and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more Hian with a trumpet; and yet it is 
sung but by some blinds crowder, with no rouglier voice 
than rade style; wbich being so evil apparelled in the 
du3t and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work, 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?"* Syd- 
ney's feeling teeomes still more intelligible when to re- 
cali how the same sd-aia dung to tie heart of Walter 
Scott, (it was his favourite of the old ballada :) when 
visiting the ruined castle of Douglas, feeling the sure 
approaches of death, he repeated to Lockhart the old 
poem, the pathos of the last stanza having an applica- 
tion not to be mistaken, and leaving him in teai's : 
"My wound is daep-I fim would deep- 
Take tbou the VBDgUEuil of tha throe. 
And hide ma hcneoth the braolieo bush 

That grows on yonder lilyleo. 
This deed wna done at the Otterbourne, 

About 6he dawning of the day ; 
Earl Doiial^ia was hui-iad at thB bracl^ea Ijuah, 
And the Peroy led oapUve awuy."f 

Thus, as I have sought to ahow, there were propitious 
influences, /rom tie past and of the present, which gave 
to our language the most illustrious period of its litera- 
ture—that which is usually called the " Elizabethan," 

Olford ed. 1839. 
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passing over into the seventeenth century. First in it, 
was the English version of the Bible ; for, although the 
present standard is that of King James, published in 
1611, it belongs more properly in the history of English 
literature to an earlier period, tnodelled, as the new trans- 
lation was, after Archbishop Parker's, commonly called 
" The Bishop's Bible," of the year 1568. The fii-st of 
the instructions given to the translators in King James's 
time, was, "The ordinary Bible read in the churches, 
commonly called the Bishop's Bible, to be followed, and 
as little altered as the original wilJ permit." We may, 
therefore, associate the language of our Bibles more truly 
with the age of Elisabeth than with that of the first of 
the Stuarts. To the same period belongs the first of the 
great English prose-writers, Richard Hooker, the earliest 
of that unbroken series of authors, during the last two 
hundred and fifty years, who have shown the resources of 
our English prase; Bacon, Taylor, Milton, and Barrow, Dry- 
den, Boiingbi-oke, Swift, and Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Cowper, and, in our own times, Soott and Southey, 
Sydney Smith and Landor. Mr. Hallam, in his Consti- 
tutional History, turns aside from his subject to express 
his deep sense of the claims which Hooker as the author 
of the " Ecclesiastical Pohty, has to be ccunted among 
the great luminaiies of Lnghsh hteratuic Ha not only 
opened the mmd but explored the depths of our native 
eloquence. So stately and gnci,fal is the mtrt.h of his 
periods, 50 various the fall ot his musical cadences upon the 
ear, so rich in images, so condensed in sentences, so gi-ave 
and noble his diction, so little is there of vulgarity in 
his racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned phrase, that I 
know not whether any later writer has more admirably 
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displayed tltG capacities of ouv laoguage, or produced pas- 
eages moi-e worthy of eompariaon with the splendid monu- 
menfa of antiquity." * 

The chief glory, however, of the Elizabethan age, is 
its poetry, at once the moat aburidant and the highest in 
the annals of English literature. No fewer than two 
hundred poets are referred to the period by a. cata- 
logue which, by good authority, is thought not to exceed 
the true number. But it is not number alone. There are 
the names of Edmund Spenser aiid of "William Shaka- 
peare. 

When Spenser, in 1590, gave to the world the first 
boolis of " The Faery Queen," it was done in a manner 
w hy f th d f h gi t p f It was 

1 d t d to h Q — Th t I h m gl ty nd 

in fi t mp w d f p ty t 1 all 

gm us g m t El b th by th g f Ccd, 

n fElir illi dV A." 

1 tl t I tb m f th t h 1 St, t nd, 

wh ] tl my f th i f y p t f her 

tl p 1 f th J d m y b t h gh t th ht 
ftl Ifh tdm tlfltige 

of the Faery Queen. The poet placed it there as a tri- 
bute to her from whom the name was taken, and also to 
the gallant enterprise of Raleigh and his adventurous 
follower. 

The poem is ushered in not only by the dedication to the 
sovereign, but by a series of introductory verses addressed 
to the most illustrious statesmen and soldiers of the court, 
Hatton, and Burleigh, and Esses, Howard, Walsingham, 

* ilallam'fl Constitiitiona] Hisloiy of Englf.nd, vuL 1. p. 291. 
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and Raleigli — to Buckhurst, (whose own muse was slumber- 
ing now;) and not onlj to these, the iiving men of power and 
place, but, with a truth of affection worthy of the poet's 
gentle spirit, to the mourning sister of his lost friend, Sir 
Philip Sydney, and closing with an address, full of tha 
chivalry of the times, "to all the gratious and beautiful 
ladies in the court." 

Haviag occasion now to hasten to a few other subjects, 
I propose to reserve what I wish to say of the Faery Queen, 
until the next lecture, when I desire to speak of Spenser 
as a sacred poet, in connection with some counsel on the 
subject of Sunday reading. At present, !et me recommend 
that remarkable series of papers from the pen of Professor 
John Wilson — the Christopher North of Blackwood'E 
Magazine — papers of the highest value as pieces of trui' 
imaginative criticism, written with such a glowing admi 
ration of Spenser's genius, that I know of no better meana 
than the perusal of them for extending the stndy of this 
great allegory. They are to be found in JBlackwood'a 
Magazine for 18S3. 

The large luminary of Spenser's imagination had scarce 
mounted high enough above the horizon to kindle all it 
touched, when there araw the still more glorious shape of 
Shakspeare'sgenius, radiant like Mil ton's seraph — "another 
morn risen on mid-noon." This was the wonderful dra- 
matic era in English letters. 'Within about fifty yearn, 
beginning in the latter part of the sixteenth century, tiiera 
was a eoncoarae of dramatic authors, the lite of which is 
seen nowhere else in literary history. The central fi;.ure 
is Shakspeare, towciing above them all ; but there were 
there, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont, and Fletcher, nfd 
Pord, and a multitude of whom a poet hia said. 
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Their productions were numerous one of them, Heywood, 
speais of hiymg had a share m the authorship of two 
handred and twenty phy of which only twenty-fiTe have 
been presei\ed They often worked, too, in fellowship, 
such as litiLed the names ot Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletfiher forever fogethei — a beautiful literary companion- 
ship, the secret of which seems to be lost in the more cal- 
culating selfishness of later times. 

It is aearee possible, it seems to me, to mistake that 
this abundant development of dramatic poetry was cha 
racteristic of times distinguished by the. adiniiable union 
of action and contemplatioa ia many of the jUusttioua 
men who flourished then ; for instance. Sir Philip Sydney 
deyoling himself to the effort of raising English poetry to 
its true estate, kindling his heart with the old ballads, or 
drawing the gentle Spenser foi-th from the hermitage of 
his modesty; at the same time sharing in affairs of state, 
in knights' deeds of arms, and on the field of battle meet- 
ing an early death, memorable with its last deed of charity, 
when, pntting away the oup of water from his own lips burn- 
ing with the thirst of a bleeding death, he gave it to a 
wounded soldier with the words, "Thy necessity is yet 
greater than mine :" or Ealeigh preserving his love of 
letters throughout his whole varied career, at court, in 
camp, or tempest-tost in his adventures on the ocean. It 
seems to me that an age thus characterized hy the combi- 
nation of thought and deed in its representative men, had 
its most congenial literature in the drama— that form of 

• Walter Savage Landor. 
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poetry wliicli Lord Bacon has described as"hiHtory made 

I liave said little of the greatest name that adorns the 
literature of the age of Elizabeth and the few succeeding 
years, and have now left myself no space to speak of what 
demands such ample room as comment on Shakspeare. 
It is a field that has been of late very much travelled 
over. Its interest, if truly sought, can never be exhausted. 
There is a mere chance that I may be pointing your atten- 
tion to what has not attracted it before, when I ask 
whether you have ever noticed the power of Shakspeare 
peculiarly as a writer of BngHsh prose. Of its kind, it is 
as admirable as bis poetic language. It is interspersed 
through his plays, never iotrodueed probably without some 
exquisite art in the transition ftom vei'se to prose, from 
metrical to unmetrieal diction. Let us for a few minutes 
look at this subject, and I will place side by side two 
passages, counterpart in some measure in subject; first, 
of verse, that familiai- passage on the music of the spheres, 
which Hallam's calm judgment pronounced "perhaps the 
most sublime in Shakspeare :"* 



6 nallaia'a Literature of Borope, chap. iii. J 11, vol. iii, p. 141. It 
la difficult to reftoin ftom quoting, haoknejed US tliey are, tlie lines 
wtieh iminediatelj pieoede Ihose in tliB lext, tlie playful diologne of 
tlie Venetian lovers, ending with the solemn, reverential outbni-st of 
Lorenao, OS, turning from the bright, morlal eyes of hia mistreaa, be 
looks up to the fitara of heaven. There are some lines of Shelly, on 
Night, which do not suffer in compariBon with any tiling einoe the 
Merchant of Venice : 



" Bow heaatifBl this Night 1 the bahnieat ai, 
Whioh vernal lephjra hrealhe in moraine 
Wero discorfl to the spooking quietude 
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"Look, Low the floor of heaven 
la ttick inlaid with patines of bright gold ! 
There's not the amfllleet orb whicli thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an aagel sings, 
Still quiring to tho young-eyed chcmbim. 



Whoao prose but Sliakspcare's could stand by tho side 
of such verse? I turn to an equally iamiliar passage in 
Hamlet; "I have of lafe (but wherefore, I know not) 
lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exercise : and, 
indeed, it goes so heavily with roy disposition, that this 
goodly framoj the oarth, seems to me a sterile promontory : 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o'erhanging firmament, this majesticaJ roof, fretted with 
golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than a 
foul and pestilent congregatioa of vapours. What a pieoo 
of work is a man I How noble in reason ! How infinite 



That wraps this moveleaa aeena. Heaven's oion aich, 
Studiied with Elara unutterably blight. 
Through which the moon's Hnolouded splon^our rolls. 
Seems llfce a canopy whioh love has spread 
To onrt^n her sleeping world. Yon gantlo hiUs, 
BobBd in a garment of untrodden snow: 
Yon darkeome rooka, whenoe ioioUs depend, 
80 etnjnless that their white and glittering spirea 
Tinge not the moon's pale beam; yon oastlad staep, 
Whose banner hangeth o'er the timo-worn towsc 
80 idly, that wrapt fancy deemeUi it 
A metaphor of Peaoe,— all form a seone 
Where musing aolitude might love to lift 
Hor soul above thia sphere of earlhlineas : 
Where ailoncB nndiatnrbed might walk alone. 
So cold, so bright, so still." W, B. R. 
M ifi 
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in faculties ! in form and moving, how cspreas and admi- 
rable ! ia action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, 
how like a god ! tho heauty of the world I the paragon of 
aniniaia ! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of 
dust ? Man delights not me nor woman neither, though, 
by your smiling, you seem to ay so 

Now let me exempliiy a q 1 t an t on from prose to 
verse : when Coriolanus ^ oil t n^ the plebeian votes, 
citizens tell him he has ot loved the common people : the 
irony of his answer is p ose — 'i ou hould account me 
the more virtuoua, that I havo not been common in my 
love. I will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, the people, to 
earn a dearer ealamation of them ; 'tis a condition they 
account gentle ; and since the wisdom of their choice is 
rather to have my hat than my heait, I will practise the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfeitly ; that 
is, sir, I will counterfeit the bewitoliraent of some popular 
man, and give it bountifully to the desircrs. Therefore, 
beseech you, I may be consul." The bitterness of the 
Boliloqny that follows ia verse : 

"Battsr it is to dia, better to starve. 
Than crave the hire which firat wa do deserve. 
Why in this wolviah gown should I stand here, 
To heg of Hoh and Diob, liat do appear. 
Their needless vouches ? Cnstom oaUs me to't : 
What ouBtom wills, in aE things should we do*t. 
The dust on antique time would lie nnswep't, 
And monntEunous error be too highlj heap*d 
Por truth to oretpeor. Eather than fool it ao, 
Let the high offioe and the honour go 
To one Uiat would do thus." 

The poet's power over language as an instrument ia 
curiously apparent in this, that when he so purposes, he 
takes all heart out of the words, and makes them sound 
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aa if tbey came moi-nly fvom tlio Jips. Obscrvo tow tliia 
occurs ill tlie spoeciies of Goneril and Regaa as contrasted 
with Cordelia's words : or the contrast tetween the utter 
hollowiiesH of tlie king's request to Hamlet, and the i-eality 
tlmt there is in tig mother's language. The king's ia 
thus: 

In going b^ck to scliool in Wittanberg: 
It is most ratrograiie to our deaiva ; 
And wa beeeaoli you, bend you to remnln 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our age, 
Onr ohiefeet oourtier, cousin, and our son." 

The queen speais to her son : 

"Let not thy mother loaa har prayers, Hamlet^ 
I pray tliea, stay with us, go not to Wiltenberg." 

I propose in my next lecture to pass to the literature 
of the seventeenth century, and to connect with it some 
thoughts on tie subject of Sunday reading. 
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LEOTUEE VI. 

g:U£i'afiiK of t^« StbtntMnf^ Ccnliira, bii^ bttikiital 
^uggMtions on ^unlrHji lleabiitg* 

HookBr'3 EoeleBiaslicid PolitJ— Progreas of Bnglisli literttture— Sir 
Walter Rolelgh's History of tho WorM— Bqcod'b Esaaya— Mil- 
ton— ComBE—Hjmn on the Nativity— Snggaatione as to Sunday 
reading— Saerea books— Jorms of Christian faith— Bvidencos of 
religion- BnUer's Analogy— Charles Lamb's Kemaiks on Stack- 
house — History of the Bible — Jeremy I'oylor— Holy Living and 
Djing— Life of Christ— Pulp It-oratorj— South ey's Book of the 
Chnroh— Thomas Fuller— Wurdaworth's Becleainstioal Sonnets — 
Iwiak Walton's Lives— Pilgrim's Progress— The Old Man's Home— 
Georgo Herbert^Hanry Vaaghan— Milton resumed— Paradise Lost 

Crideiem on it as a purely aaered poem — Shakapearc's mode of 

treating Barred subjeote- Spenser— The Paery Queen— John Wes- 
ley— Keble's Christian Year— George Wither— Aubrey De Vere— 
Trench's sonnet. 

In following tlie progress of English literature, the 
difficaltj of considering it according to what may he re- 
garded as the successive eras is greatly increased the far- 
ther we advance. The literature becomes more abundant 
in both depattmenta, proae as well as veree, and the in- 
fluences that affect it, and are affected by it, are found to 
be more various and complicated. English prose-writing 
was hardly entitled to be looked on as literature until 
nearly two hundred years after English poetry had dis- 
clracd many of its finest resources. It was not till about 
the year 1600 that Hooker, in the " Ecclesiastical Polity," 

s February J, 1850. 
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accomplished for English jirose what Chaucer had done 
for English poetry before the year 1400. Accustomed, as 
we now are, to the comhination of prose and poetry aa 
making up a Hterature — language unmetrioal filling, too, 
a larger spaoe thaa the metrieal — we are apt to forget how 
long a period there was during which English literature 
may truly he said to have been without its prose. In the 
early literature, therefore, Ciiaucer may be thonght of as 
the solitary rather than the central figure ; and thus of 
such a period a general view may be taken, which, at the 
same time, may show the individual genius that belonged 
to it. As wc move forward, however, we find a more nu- 
merous company nf poets, each having claim to attention, 
and, along with them, an increasing concourse of the 
prose-writers. You can readily perceive how it becomes 
more and more difBeult to make any such grouping of the 
many actors in our literature, at the several periods, as may 
set them before you a well-arranged company rather than 
a confused throng; to discover which was the great mind 
of the age, and yet not lose sight of others that circled 
round it. We trace the progress of the nation's litera- 
ture more laboriously, because more and varied elements 
entered into it, and because more minds were contributing 
to it. It becomes more necessary, in a brief and outline 
course of lectures like this, to aUude, in a very cursory 
manner, to authors and their productions, well deserving 
extended consideration under more favourable circum- 
stances. 

Aa I have advanced toward that period of our litora' 
ture in which names illustrious, hoth in prose and in 
poetry, come crowding to our thoughts, I feel the necessity 
of asking you to bear in mind that this course of lectures 
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was designed to be merely of a suggesi 
present a general view of tlie progress of English litera- 
ture, and its condition at successive periods, rather than a 
detailed ezamination of particular authors or hooks. 

It ia possible to arrange in ooi minda tho Htei-ature of 
our language into a series of successive eras, and this may 
be done with somewhat moro precision than would at 
fiist be •intioipited , for it is not i meto aibitr-iry, chrono 
logical distribution, coriespnndmg with centtiiiea or rtigns, 
hut an anTJigement acr oiding to •% cei Uin set of infiuences 
aficcting tlie Fnglioh mind and chaiaeter during a given 
length of time, moie or leis definite, to be sufceeded by 
a new sit of influence'*, producing a new phase of the 
nation's literature Such a genoril view of Englisi lite 
rature is impoitant, not only as saving one fiom i great 
deal of confnsun of thought on the subiett but aho as 
enihhng us to see the guit autliois of different times, 
each m his appropriate grouping, and to owi^ out spec al 
courses of reading The aiieccision of oui hteiiry eias, 
with a little reflection and effort of memory, mij be so 
ftmiltaiizid as not to be forgotten The earliest eri — the 
age of Chauoei, as it may aptly be atjied— the last half 
of the fourteenth oentury, was cbaracteiized by the va 
T10U3 influences which marted the mediaeval civilization , 
the closing century of which civilization, from 1400 to 
1500, was, in consequence chiefly of internal commotion 
in England, a hundred years' sleep of the Eagll^h mind, 
so fii as liteiituie was conceined The first half of the 
sixteenth century his no moie than •» eompaiatue inte- 
rest, as a prriod m which the Englioh mind was miking 
its tiansition fum medi£B\al to modern modes of thought 
and feeling, afi cted, to m sfme dtgiee b\ thp Jiangj 
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of ths nation's ecclesiastical position. The latter part of 
the sixteentii century and the first part of the seventeenth 
century — ^in other words, the reigns of Queen Eiizaheth 
and of James the First — form properly one era, al- 
though it is usually styled the Elizabethan era, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the gi-eater glory of that reign in 
other matters than letters. The latter part of the aeven- 
teenth century, after the Eestoration, is the beginning of 
an era extending into the eighteenth century, with which, 
as a truer connection, I propose to consider it in the nest 
lecture, directing my attention now to the early and 
middle portion of the seventeenth centnvy. 

The prose literature of the early part of the seventeenth 
century received its most important addition in what may 
be said to he the second (in time) of the great English 
prose-works — Sir Walter Raleigh's History of tbe World, 
the worli with which he beguiled the years of his imprison- 
ment; his mind, within the prison-walls, travelling out into 
the remote regions of the ancient world's story, as actively 
as his body, in its years of freedom, tad mingled with his 
fe!low-men, and roamed over the distant spaces of the sea. 

To the same period of our prose literature belong the 
authorship and the philosophy of another man famous 
(and I bad almost said infamous, too) in public life — 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulara, Viscount St. Alban, and 
(would it had not been so) Lord High Chaneellor of Eng- 
hnd. His philosophical works belong not so much to 
literature as to that high department of science which ia 
meant to guide human inquiry, and mark out the bound- 
aries of human knowledge. Hisvolurac which does belong 
to literature in the more exact sense of the term, is the 
small one of " Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral ;" and 
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188 LECICRE SIXTH. 

it does so, for a reasoiij which ho has himself assigned, in 
a phrase which has heeome one of the familiar phrases of 
the language : when, after the cloud tad faEen on his cha- 
racter, he collected these miscellanies — lio said, " I do now 
publish my Eisays, which of all uiy other works have heen 
most current; for that, as it seems, they come home to 
men's basinet cm3, losoms." That the Essays do so ad- 
dress ttemselveB thus universally and intimately to man- 
kind, is apparent from a mere glance at the list of titles; 
and that they contain a perpetual Lntereat, ia shown from 
the manner in which their condensed wisdom may be 
evolved for new applications — a condensation of wisdom 
whicli is united with much of the imaginative processes of 
thought, and is therefore doubly valuable as one of the 
books of discipline for well teaching. " Few books," says 
Mr. Hallam, " are more quoted, and what is not always 
the caso with such hooks, we may add, that few are more 
generally read. In this respect they lead the van of our 
prose literature : for no gentleman is ashamed of owning 
that he has not read the Ehzabethan prose-writers; but it 
would be somewhat derogatory to a man of the slightest 
claim to polite letters were he unacquainted with the 
Essays of Bacbu. It is, indeed, little worth while to read 
this or ajiy other book for repuiation'a sake; but very few 
in oui language so well repay the pains or afford more 
nourishment to the thoughts. They might be judiciously 
introduced, with a small number more, into a sound method 
of education — one that should make wisdom, rather than 
mere knowledge its object, and might become a text-hook 
of examination in our schools."* 

* Literature of Europe, vol. ili. cliap. iv. J ssslv. p. 342. 
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LITEKATURB 0? XTII. CENTURY. 189 

In that which is essentiallj the literature of tlie eeven- 
t«enth century — prose as well as poetiy — the name of Mil- 
ton is prominent, tho beginning and the end of his cai-eer 
approaching i-e'*pcc lively the opening and the close of the 
centTU7. I speak of this, not simply aa a matter of date, 
hilt on account of the lolation of that career to the age 
in which it was cast The first part of Milton's literary 
life is full of a beautiful reflectic n of the age that had gone 
before ; hie genius is then glowmg with tints of glory cast 
upon it by the Elizabethan poetry: the meridian of it ia in 
close correapondenco with the season of the power of the 
Parliament and the Protector, when Milton stood aide by 
side with Cromwell ; and the litter period of it (which I 
propose to speak of in the n 1 1 t ) was th t f b- 
lime and solitary contrast with th tim f Ch I the 
Second. The first was the gen I is t y th t d ns, 
pure, and happy; the second w f m t m t d, 
Btrenuoua in civil strife, and th d b dy ty f the 
Protectorate ; the third was old d k d disappo nted, 
bat indomitable. 

Of Milton's early poems, th m t b utiful th x- 
quisite Masque of Comus, o f th I t 1 1 1 at 
radiations of tho dramatic sp t wh h m d Im t to 
live its life out in about half t ry f IIj gl hit a^ 

ture, beginning in the time f Q El b th d 

ending in those of Charles the P t It has 1 d by 

more than one judicious cr t f tl f M It s 
early poems, "Ljcidas," that th j ym t f a 

good test of a real feeling f wh t p 1 ly II d 
poetry. Of Comus, I think, t ht b d ly a 

of any poem in the language, that it is admirably adapted 
to inspire a real feeling for poetry. It abounds with so 
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iBBoh of true imagination, sueh attractivenesa of fancy, 
sucli grace of language and of mete, and withal contains 
so much thought and wisdom wherewith to win a mind 
TinQsed to the poetic processes, that were I asked what 
poem might best be chosen to awaken the imagination to 
a healthful actiyity, I would point to Milton's Comus, as 
better fitted than almost any other for the purpose. The 
poem, both in tte conception and the eseoution, finely 
illusiratea the power of the imagination, ita moral al- 
chemy in 

"Turning tha eommon dust 
Of sen-ile opportmiity to gold; 
Filling' tha sonl with Bentiments augnst, 
Tho bcnHlifnl, the brave, the holy, and the just."" 

For, ohservo on what a homely and familial incident the 
poet has huilt up this beautiful superstructure of fancy 
and philosophy. When he was dwelling at bis father's 
rural home, the Earl of Bridgewafer was keeping his court 
not far off, at Ludlow Gastle, and it happened that his 
two sons, and his daughter, the Lady Alice Egertou, were 
benighted and bewildered in Haywood Forest; where the 
brotliers, seeking a homeward path, left the sister alone 
awhile in a tract of country inhabited by a boorish pea^ 
santry. Such was all the story, simpler than the ballad 
of the Children in the Wood; and yet it is transfigured 
into a poem of a thousand lines — a moral drama showing 
the communion of natural and supernatural life, the mys- 
terious society of human beings, and the guardian and 
tempting spirits hovering round their paths: it teaches, 
with a poet's teaching, how the spiritual and intellectual 

* Turdsworth'fl Desultory Btanias. Wurlis, p. 243, 
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nature may Ije in peid fr:in tte ctiimi ot worldly plea^ 
Bures, an! how t!ie philoscjbc tilth and the heaven- 
aiysted Milue aie seen it hst to triumjb Theguardian- 
ehip of ministering angels — then encampment round the 
dwellings of the juat — is finely innouni^d m the opening 
lines, spoken by the attendint spiiit alighting ia the 
wood, wheie the human footsteps are aatiaj 

" Before tlia stony threalioia of Jove*B eouii 
My maoaion is, where those immortal stapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insptered. 
In regioiia mild of oalm and serene oir, 
Above the smoke and stir of tliis dim spot 
Which men coll Earlh, and irith loTr-thoughted care, 
Confin'd and pesler'd in this pinfold here. 
Strive lo keep up a iVail arid feverish being, 
Unmindfnl of the crown that virtue gives 
After this mortal change to her ti'us servants. 
Amongst the entlimned gods on sainted aeats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspira 
To lay tlieir just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palaoe of eternity; 
To each my errand is; and but for such, 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With tlie rant vopours of this sin-worn mould." 

The genuine power of invention displayed in Comus ia 
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Of oalling shoiws, and beck'niog shadowfl dire. 

And aicj tongues, that ajllable men's oamea 

On Bnnda, and shores, and desart wildernaaaca. 

These thoughts may startle well, hut not aatouiid. 

The vurtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong-aiding champion, Conseieneo. 

Ob! wekome pnre-ejed Faith, nhita-handed Hope, 

Thou hoTering iit>ge\, gkt with golden wings. 

And then, nnblembhed form of ChasUty; 

I see ye visibly, and now beljeva 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish ofBoera of vengeance. 

Would send a glisfring guoidian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour onnssailed." 

Again, there aro passages which blend with a music of 
their own the melody of both Spenser and Shakespeare— 
the music of their words and of their thoughls— as when 
the brother spcaJis : 

"I do not thinli my sister so to seek 
Or so unprinaipled in Virtue's book, 
And the sweet peace that goodnssa bosoms erer. 
As that the single wont of light and noiso 
(Not being in danger, as I trast she is not) 
Could Elir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbeooming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what Vu^ne would, 
By her own radiant light, tho' sun and moon 
Were in tho flat soo sunk. And Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to aweef, retired solitude, 
■Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and aometimes impaired. 
He that bus light within his own clear breast 
May sit in tlie eentie, and enjoy bright day," 

When the ladj is at last rescued from the Tvielfed 
magic that encircled her, the good attendant spirit, his 
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guardiacaliip aoliieyed, speeds away like Ariel, set free to 
the elements, and leases in poetrj words of encourage- 
ment and promise to tumanitj : 
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One cannot part with tliis poem, radiant as it is with 
what is hright and pure and lofty in poetry and philoso- 
phy, without thiniing how little that high-horn woman, 
when her heart was tlu'obhing in the loneliness of Hay- 
wood Eorest — how little could she have thought that a 
young poet's words were to win for her more enduring 
honour than wealth or heraldry could bestow. 

The most distinct foreshadowing of Milton's great epio 
poem, and of his own independent genins, is an oarlier 
poem — "The Hymn on the ^Natiyity" — which gives the 
poet the fame of having composed almost in his youth the 
earliest of the great English odes, the like of which had 
not, I believe, been heard, since Pindar, two thousand 
years before, hai3 struck the lyro for assembled Grocco. 
It is a lyric that might have burst from that religious 
bard of paganism, could be bave had prophetic vision of 
the Advent. It is a poem that revealed a new mastery 
of English versification, disciplined afterward to such 
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power m tbe tlink Yerip of PT,ndi5o Lost Notliing m 
tlie way of metie cia be gnader than some of the 
tiinhitions from the ^entle music of the qinet pa^^age*! to 
the pi&s omte pait" anrl their deep levcrbeiatmg 1 nts 
tilt seem to ^o echoiig on, "iintiiilly ■wunling, long 
aftei they aie heaid no m le The uniicrs^l peace at 
the time of tho Niinitj ii told with the vciy iniisn. of 
peace : 

"No war or battle's Eound 
Wns iieard tlie world aronnd ; 

The idle speor nod Bhiold wers high up hung: 
The hooked chariot etood 
Unstaiii'd with hosUls blood; 

The tnimpot Bpnke not to the aimed throng ; 
And kings aa,t still with awful eje, 
As if they euralj knew thair Boveraign Lord was by, 
Bttt peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Priooe of Ligit 

Hia reign of petiee upon the earth, began ; 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Bmoothly tha waters kiat. 

Whispering new jojs to the mild ocean, 
Who now hftth quits forgot to rftve, 
While birds of calm ait brooding on the charmed wave." 

The Stanzas that tell of topes of a golden age again 
are followed by that solemn one : 

" But wiaeat Eate aaja no. 
This mnat not jet ba ao ; 

The Babe lies yet in smiling infimaj. 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss. 

So both himself and us to glorify ; 
Yet first to ttose ycbaincd in sleep 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through tho deep." 

The grandest portion of this poem is that which tells 
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Tho oraoles nre dnmb, 
Ko voioe or hideous hum 

Enns ttrough tho nrehcd roof In words deceiving. 
ApoUo from his shrina 
Can no more iliyina, 

"With Jiollon shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nighllj tranco, or breathed spoil, 
InBpirOE the pnlo-ejod prlost from tho prophetio cell. 

The lonelj mountains o'er. 
And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lamenti 
From haitnted spring ani dale, 
Edged with poplar palo, 

Tlio porHng Genius is with sighing sent : 
With flowar-innoron tresses torn. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of langlad thlclieta moi 

And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Eath left in shadows dread 

His huming idol all of blackest hna : 
Tn vain with cymbals' ring 
They oafl the grisly king, 

Xn diamtiJ dance aOout the furoaea blue : 
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Nor is Osiria seen, 

In Memphian grovo or groon. 

Trampling tlie nnahower'd graas with lowii^s loudj 
Hor can he be lit rest 
WitUnhisEftoredoliesl; 

Nought but profoundost hell COD be his sbroud : 
In vain with timbrel' d antbems dark 
The sablo-stoled sorcerers bear bis n-orshipt tmi. 



Of Mlt p wiitingf, and of his epio 

poem t w uld li lly b p sible to say much in a ge- 
ner. 1 1 t th 1 1 t e of tto century. What I 

haT t y I t g tl Paradise Lo'jt, I propose to 
put this m th onneetion 



I h t d t I do, iu the subject of thia 
even 1 tui ra g stious on Sunday reading ; 
and t g I t h t pic, let me first explain why 
, I ha t 1 t w th th portion of my course. The 
liter t f b t th century includes that which 
ia m f, lly ^ d d the great saered poem of our 
lang g — I f ra , the Paradise Lost; and, 
agar t th m st 11 ist ous age of English pulpit- 
orat y dfthlgll terature. Lot me, in the 
nest pi y th t I t u-t it will not be thought pre- 
sumpt p t t me fo introduce, even some- 
what lly t 1 ko this, the subject of Sun- 
day d g I m t ly 1 citous, on the one side, not 
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to put my Imd uatoly upon ua,.i lubjcota, whicl ais 
■ppropimta lo -.noltc. profe.sun of public te.oliers, and 
on the other, not to tieat those sacred sub|ects, so far aa 
I maj haio oooasion to touch them, aa o.dmary topio oi 
hleralnre .nd taale The hterature which ,„ a.»eiated 
with holy thinra mu,t ho appio.ch.d with the reverential 
feeling „ih which the pictuie of a caoiod anhject ahould 
be lt«l.d on, remembeung that there i, due to it acme 
thing doapei tl.n nnWing, technical oritioi,m of art 

I have hoen attracted to this snh,eol h, the couTietion 
th.t oyer, Sunday h„ ,(, u„,p,i„pr„fed poitiona of 
tme, and al.o thai theio is an abundant literatuie m 
Ingluh woids, to be u.ed appropriately lo the dij, and 
beneSeially The .eel da, opporlunitie, for reading 
Taiy veiy much with ti. bucine^ and duties of our 
lives, but our ■!uad.,,, with the ret they bung, put u. 
all more on an e,nahty The moat punclual attendance 
on public worship does not absorb the da, , and, the d«y'a 
duties discharged, the e, ening can h.„ „„ belter employ 
m.nt than thai which „ m doii and dimeslic There 
are the contingenciea, too, that compel the spending of 
the whole da, at home , and I lolie,. that „ . sore trial 
to those who hay, no resourees for the employment of it 
Jhis 1! a great pity, oonsidering bow large those resourees 
are. I do not propoae to speak of the study of the Bible 
because I am not willing to treat that a. a literary occu- 
pation. It stuids on higher ground, and ground of its 

With regard to modes of Christian faith and systems 
of churoh-governmenl, it ,nrel, i, becoming for ever, 
one, both man and woman, to have an inl.lligenl know- 
ledge of their belief and membenihip It is right to 
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Lola Witt conMeice ai drib, combmed, to well-fomed 
.Bd pieoiae piinoiple,, m ill that lie piofe.s to gwe 
„„ spmt».l .lloglaBOO to , to ™d8i*nd om own pool.on 
and to fool the .trength ot it, imteid of that oarele.s igno- 
r.noe, that l.tilndin.imn ind.ffeionoe, whioh u seen and 
hoard BO nraoh of— a mO. libeial™, whioh I BpeJi of ra 
nnreal, beoau.e, often when it is put to the le.l, it is fonnd 
lo 007OI either a hollow soeptioi.m or a hitlot inl»lei-anoe, 
instead of genuine Christian charity. 

In the diseipline of habits of reading, it is on manj ao- 
couuts important to draw a line of diatinolion between 
week-da, reading and Sunday reading. Independently of 
the propriety of mating the reading subservient to the uses 
of the day, snob appropriation is desirabl m 

seouring aoquaintanoe with a large and y y 1 hi p 
tiou of English liteiuturo— the departm t f t 1 

liteKiturc being very extensive both in p i P try 

so extensive, indeed, that when this tab t w 11 f m d 
aid cnltivalod, it will bo found that the S 1 y d g 
is more apt to encroaoh on the week-day reading than the 
reverse. 

The choice of book, must bo not only i-overenUy snitod 
to the day, bnl also large in their influences. It should 
be no naiTow eheioe, for snob would be unworthy of the 
manifold power of the day. It may associate with books 
which are formally and direcllj oonneeted with saored 
subjects, and others no less saored in their inauencc, be- 
cam. the sanctity is held more in r.serve, acting, it 
may be, more deeply, because lesB avowedly. 

The saored literate.*, of our language may bo described 
as containing books ou the evidence, of religion, sormoi,., 
devotional books, church history, biosr»phie« of saintly 
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men and w m t In the Holy Land, eaored allego- 
ries and th p t es, and saoi'ed poetry. The ua- 
appropriateJ po t f the Sundays of a long life might 
find in tl E 1 h J ocL on snch subjects varied and un- 
failing delight and spintual health. 

Of one of tie classes of hooks named, those on the evi- 
dences, it appears to me that injudicious use is not infre- 
quently made. If a man is an unbeliever, these books 
may be good for him ; or if he has to deal with unbelievers, 
they may be of service to bim : but to a believing Cbrisl 
tian manorwomin manv a well intentionel woik cf this 
kmd may bt not only worthless but mjuu us \ great 
woiL such as Bishop Butkr s, may indeed be mvaluible 
b (h aa a discipline of thought ^nd is strengthening the 
intellectual oonyifti n of the tiuth of rovektion or such 
woilv') aa the Bndg wittr Tieiti&es ma} help to deepen 
tl e ■sense of the power wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator as dii,phyed m the univei-ie But there is a 
multtule of b fes i\kcli I f ai ue mischievous hi 
they tell the believing faithful spiut of d ubts which such 
a spirit never would hiie diean cd of— doubts engendered 
in the hard heart of unbelief the miserable sophistries 
which skepticism has aj in o it TV hy should the happy 
heart of belief even loot, at much less pore over such 
things, studying the refutation of fillaeieo never else 
heard of? What need of the antidote, if the poison would 
not oome nigh you ? Why should believing Christian people 
think it worth while to waste their time and thoughts upon 
such things ? and above all, why the fresh and docile and 
believing spirit of youth, manly or womanly youth — the be- 
]ieving children of believing parents— be trained in the 
■ ;e of what Hume denied, and how Gibbon sccilTcc:, 
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and the ribald deiam of Paine, for the sake of being 
taugbt how these things may be answered? A littJe 
argumentative strength of belief may be gained, (per- 
haps,) but there ia danger in the process that the power 
of affectionate, instinctive belief— a thousand-fold mora 
precious — may be at the same time wasting and worn 

Charles Lamb's recollection from childhood of Stack- 
house's History of the Bible is full of warning on this 
subject. "I remember," he sajs, "it consisted of Old 
Testament stories, orderly set down, with the ohJecUon, 
appended to each story, and the solution of the objection 
regularly tacked to that. The objection was a summary 
of whatever difficulties bad been opposed to the credibility 
of the history by the shrewdness of ancient or modern 
infidelity, drawn up with an almost complimentary excess 
of candour. The solution was brief, modest, and aatis- 
fiictory. The bane and antidote were both before you. 
To doubts, so put, and so quashed, there seemed to be an 
end forever. The dragon lay dead for the foot of the 
veriest babe to trample on. But— like as was rather 
feared than realized from that slain monster in Spenaei' — 
from the womb of those crushed errors young dr^onets 
woald creep, exceeding the powers of so tender a St. 
George as myself to vanquish. The habit of expecting 
objections to a passage set me upon starting more ob- 
jections, for the glory of finding a solution of my own for 
them I became staggered and perplexed, a skeptic in 
long ioata The pietty Bible stone's whirh I had read, 
or had he-iid lead m church, lost their puiity ind sin 
ceiityof impie=sion in d were turntd into ■,0 many his- 
toric 'ii cbronol >^i(. theses to be ddtndcd Jgiin t whatever 
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impugncrs. I was not to disbelieve them, bat — the nest 
thing to that — I wag to be quite suro that some one or 
other would or had disbelieved them. Next to making a 
child an infidel, is the letting him know that there are 
infldeJa at all."* 

Such an influence is not limited to childhood, but 
affects in like manner tho spirit of belief at any age; and 
therofore it is safer and wiser to seek no knowledge of 
atheism, or deism, or skepticism, even in the refutation 
of them. 

Thia also should be borne in mind, that the evidences 
of religion, 03 discussed in the last century, when they 
were most rife, present Christianity in a defensive apo- 
logetic attitude, which is unworthy of it. The literary 
leaders of the times were the infidels Bolingbroke, and 
Hume, and Gibbon, and others earlier and later, the 
British infidelity which was followed by French infidelity. 
The insolence of unbelief had risen high, and the tone of 
the fiiithful was depressed; a style of defence prevailed 
which is out of place in a better age, where no infidel 
author has bold prominence in literature. That subdued 
mode of warfai'e with skepticism was oddly adverted to 
at the time by George the Third, (who, whatever his 
faults were, had the merit of being the first moral man that 
had sat on the British throne for more than a century :f) 
when Bishop Watson published his "Apology for the 

* Prose Workfij vol, ii. p. 160. Essay on Wiiolies and otior Ki-ht 

t In Lord Mahon's laat volume of "The Ilistorj of England," eto 
two letters of «eorgo tto Third to BiEhop Ilnrd, oa the death of odb 
of his ohildren, in 1783, which b.-ightlj-illuatcato the King's iirivate aai 
Enmiluir ohai'aoler. Vol. tiu. Appendix, p. 34. "W. B. 11. 
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Bible," GeorgG tte Third remarked, " Apology 1 I did 
not know tkat the Bible needed SE apologj " 

Turning to the sacred hti,ratuie of the seventeenth oen 
tury, you find in it not only gicatei powci of aicumcnti 
tion, but also blended with it a fer\id dsTOtional =pint, 
tlie glow of genuine imagination, kindling nanitive, 
reMoning, persu^ion, philosophy, — all with one broad 
light, so that it la not the lexical fd«ulty which almc la 
appealed to, but the whole spiritual nature, the intelle(.t, 
and the heart, the soul of man Thii would be atcn most 
clearly, perhaps, in the wntings of the most imaginative, 
and eloquent of the great diTines of that century — Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor his Sermons, or his "Hjly Livmg and 
Dying," the volume which may be spokea of as the most 
admirable manual of devotion in the language, or to that, 
the greatest probably of all his works, "The Life of our 
Saviour." Before those who are acquainted with the 
writings of Jeremy Taylor, I would not trust myself to 
speak of them, without a larger opportunity to do honour 
to them than time would now give me : to those who 
have yet in reserve the delight which sueli acquaintance 
gives, I could hardly so speak that the soberest truth 
should not sound like exaggeration. Every thing, almost, 
that is attraetive in a merely literary point of view, is to 
be found there : a boundless variety of illustration gathered 
by a marvellous scholarship, the deepest and the gentlest 
habits of feeling, an opulence of imagination and fancy 
like Shakspeare's or Spenser's, and a style that is the music 
worthy of such a spirit, A few years ago, the writings 
of Jeremy Taylor esisted only in the early Folios, but 
now they are accessible in the more convenient forms of 
modern editions. The Holy Living and Dying, p 
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separately, and in many editions, is a volume not to 
borrow, not to talte out of a library, but to own, to hold 
it as a possession. 

Without attempting to speak of Barrow, or tte other 
great English divines of a former age, I can only remark, 
tliat the literature is ahundant in specimens of pulpit 
wisdom and oratory; and that in onr own day, the 
strength and beauty of the olden time in this respect 
have come back again in some of the contomporary sermon 
literature. 

The history of tho Christian church is another subject 
on which English literature gives us reading at once moat 
agreeable and instructive. All the charms of Southey's 
prose may please you in his " Book of tho Church ;" or 
turning to the old church historian, Thomas Fuller, you 
may find in his History of the Church in Great Britain 
(one of the most remarkable works in the language) the 
varied powers of learning, sagacity, pathos, an overflowing 
wit, humour, and imagination, al! animating the pages 
of a church history. The interest in this subject may be 
expanded and deepened by the studious reading of that 
poetic commentary on church history, the aeries of Words- 
worth's Eoolesiastical Sonnets, in which the poet-h'storian 
with all a poet's truthfulness and feelmg, has -aced he 
course of Christian faith, fi'om the trepid a f h 
Druids at the ih'st tidings of the Gospel, onw d h u h 
the various fortunes of the church, down to h a 

tion of the first American Bishop. This sei f p m 
is a beautiful and salutary study in conn n w h 
English history, for there is not an importa n 

pei-iod, or influence, or saintly character in t n 
the church in England, on which there is i h 
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light of wise, imaginative, and feeling commentarj. Tea 
haYO not forgotten, perhaps, the lines wtict in a fonuer 
lecture I quoted, on the conversion of the Saxon king, 
and the incident that led to it. 

Much appropriate Sunday reading ia supplied by the 
biography of the good men and women of early and late 
times. Araid the large variety of such records, one may 
be named — none more modest in origin, more nnambitioua 
in plan, hut none more admirable as a memorial. I refer 
to Izaat Walton's Lives, of which the poet has said : 

" Thera bto no colours in tbe fairest sty 
So fair as theao. Tho featlior, whenoe fha pen 
Was shaped that traoed tta lives of these good men 
Dropped from am angel's wiijg."s> 

Passing to the imaginative side of our literature, there 
is the sacred prose aUegory, " The Pilgrim's Progress," 
a work second, I believe, only to Hobinson Crusoe in tho 
largeness of the audience it has gained in the world. 
Allegory has been beautifully revived in our own day ia 
"The Old Man's Home."t 

To any one who justly appreciates the moral uses of 
poetry as a spiritual ministry, it will be apparent that it 
should enter, well chosen, into our Sunday reading; and 
there ia no more marked characteristic of English litera^ 
ture than the abundance and excellence of its sacred 
poetry. The seventeenth century contributed largely to it — 
beautifully so in the well-known poems of that saintly coun- 
try parson, George Herbert, and in the poetry, almost un- 

« Worclaworth, p. 306. Sonnet on Walton's Book of Lives. 
f Tho Old Man's Home, hy tbc Reverend William Adams, M.A., 
Author of " The Sliadovr of tlie Cross." 
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known, till its recent reproduction, fit to be asaoeiatad 
with Herbert's — the poema of Henry Vaughan; and in 
later times the English muse has not been regardless of 
its peculiar sacred functions. 

1 must hasten, however, to the great aaflred poema of the 
language, and recur firat to Milton's epics. Of these poems, 
conBidered with reference to imaginative power, and all its 
aooessoriea of wondrous verse, no language could express 
too strongly one's sense of their sublimity and beauty. 
Not only for poetic description of nature and regions super- 
natural, but aJso in deep human interest, the Paradise 
Lost stands among the world's great poems. But when 
we study it as a. sacred poem, and aak ourselves carefully 
as to the religious impressions it gives, the character 
becomes questionable. This is chiefly in two respects : 
the character of Satan, and the bold handling of the 
Divine nature. The Miltonio Satan is undoubtedly one 
of the most stupendous and awfiil creations of poetry; one 
of its grandest studies, hut there is a heroic grandeur 
in it which wins, do what you will, a human sympathy. 
It is impossible to look on the Apostate Angel without 
awe, and somewhat of admiration, rather than abhorrence; 
sometimes perhaps with something of pity, as iu that 
femous passage, where, having called his followers, myriiida 
of the fallen angels thronged around their chief, and the 
peerage of Pandemonium stood in mute expectation of his 

" Thride ha efiaay'd, iind thiiee, in spita of soom, 
Teara, auct a,s aogela weep, turat forth." 

It was from such a representation of Satan as is given 
throughout the poem, that Arnold's deep religious feeling 
revolted, remarking, that " by giving him a human like- 
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n and p at ng him aa a had man, you necessarily 
g t n m f what is good as well as of what is had; 

f n 1 n m n IS entirely evil. Even banditti have 

m g n {I ties; whereas the representation of 

th d il 1 U 1 purely and entirely evil, without a 
t f g d a th t of God should he purely and entirelj 

fjdwihtat of evil ; and you can no more get the 
one than the other from any thing human. With the 
heathen it was different ; their goda were themselves made 
up of good and of evil, and so might well be mised up with 
human associations. The hoofs and 1^e horns and the 
tail were all useful in this way, as giving you an image 
of something altogether disgusting. And so Mephiato- 
philes in Faust, and the other contemptible and hateful 
character of the Little Master, in Sintrara, ai-e far more 
true than the Satan of the Paradise Lost."* 

With regard to Milton's hardihood iu carrying his ima- 
gination into the mysteries of the being of the Most High, 
and the unreserved freedom with which the Father and 
the Saviour are set before us in this dramatic epic, I be- 
lieve that even the least seusitisereader must he conscious 
of an instinctive shrinking from many passages of the 
poem. It is iu this, even more than in the character of the 
Axoh-fiend, that the Paradise Lost — and the Paradise Re- 
gained also— may blunt the sense of adoration, and lower, 
instead of raising, some of the emotions which sacred 
poetry ought to inspire. There are passages in the poems 
which, perhaps, it would be better never to read a second 
time. I should be loth to read them aloud here, because 
it would be difficult to divest them of a certain air of 

* ArnoM's Life aad CoiTeEponSenoe, iu a note to Appendis C, p, 46S. 
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irrevetenoe, which wai not a purposed i 

puie ind lofty soul of Milton, but v 

mam" statiou of the lateUutual pride which was part of 

his chaiactci and of the ijiiriiua? pride which belonge'l 

to his time'" 

There is in impreasiie contrast between the spirit with 
■whi t Milton ind ^hiiepeire have treated the most sacred 
subjects. A reverential temper, less looked for in the dra- 
matic bard, marks every passage in which allusion is made 
to such subjecls — a feeling of profound reverential reserve; 
and as this may not have been generally observed, let me 
group some brief and characteristic passages together. 
There is the beautiful allusion to Christmas in Hamlet : 
" Some nay, that eycr 'gainst tiat aensoii comes 
■Wherein our Saviour's birlh is celebrated. 
This bird of dawning singetb aU night long : 
AntI then, they say, nov spirit dorea atir abroad; 
The nighis are wholesome ; then no planets strike. 
No fairj takes, no mtoh hath power to charm. 
So hellow'd and so gracious ia the iime." 

The mention, in Ilenry the fourth, of the Holy Land- — 
"thoaa holy fields 
Over whose acres ivalli'd thoas blessed feel^ 
■Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were niul'd. 
For our advantage, oq the hitler cross." 

Again, the single line in Winter's Tale, in which Poly- 
xenes refers to Judas and the betrayal 

"my uamo 
Be yofd with his, that did betray ihe Issi.'" 

The allusion to the scheme of Eedomption and to the 
Lord's Prayer in Portia's plea for mercy 

"Thengh JHfllJee be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the oouraa of juatioe none of ui 
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cncti as all to rendor 



And moat impressive, perhaps, of all — tlie deep feeling ii 
the words of the saintly Isabella : 



Why, all the sonls that were, were forfeit onoe ; 
And ho, Uiat migU tlia 'vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy i How would you be 
Xf he, whiob ia the top of judgment, should 
But Judge you OS youoi'e? think of thai; 
And mercy then will breathe nitliin your lips 



I can lo bttlp moie now than allule to ntr st 1 13 
more bf k ft between M Iton s want of reverent al le 
se ve ind Spensei a handl n^, f rel gioua trutl n ov g 
gently and w th awe as if w th an ever al 1 ng sense 
til t il ground he was t ead ng on was holy ground 
It was charaotenst c of M Iton and of li t mes whe i 

cl {, on WIS freely tilked a! o t anl r delj landlel to 
make ] s g eat ep c ivowedly a saoieJ poem — to p t t n 
d eot connect on f poss ble w th « r pt r 1 snhj cts 
The gen s of bpenser coiJd not have venture 1 ou what 
wo Jd have see ned t h s gentle and reverent il nature 
a profane hindl ng of hall wed th gs a 1 thereupon he 
employ d not the d e t bu the ve led mode of sacred 
in tvu t on Thit Ye 1 nterpoied I y h s imag nat on was 
a j,orj,eoua one so nterwoven with tl e r hness of pa^^in 
poet y birbai o gol 1 and of romant o Obr st in 
fancy that the dazale 1 eye often fails to 1 oh th ongh t 
the scr pt al t nth that s stead ly beim ng there 

reat nj st ee la 1 c to ^jecse when bew He ad 
w th the mizes of h m nexhau He ce tons o by 
he 1 r 1 tn of h s ex b ant 1 ucj w ee the 
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Faery Queen aothing more tlian a wondrows fairy tale, a 
wild romance, or a gorgeous pageant of chivalry. Be- 
yond all this, far within it, is an inner life; and that ia 
breathed into it from the Bible. It ia the great saci-ed 
poem of English literature. "Idaroho known to think," 
said Milton, addressing the Parliament of England, "our 
sage and serious poet, Spenser, a better teacher than 
Sootus or Aquinas."* When John Wesley gave clii'ec- 
tions for the clerical studies of his Methodist diaoiples, 
he recommended them to combine with the study of 
the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament, the read- 
ing of the Eaery Queen; and, in our own clay, Mr. 
Keble, the poet of "The Christian Year," has de- 
scribed the Faery Queen as " a continual deliberate 
endeavour to enlist the restless intellect aud chivalrous 
feeling of an inquiring and romantic age ou the side of 
goodness and faith, of purity and justice "f 

Spenser himself, expounding his alkgoiy to his frieud 
Sir Walter Baleigh, said, " The general end of all the 
book is to fashion a gentleman, oi noble pproon, iu virtu- 
ous and gentle disciplioe/'J Christian philosopher, as 
well as poet, Spenser's deep conviction, manifest through- 
out the poem, was that the only discipline wherewith to 
tame the rebellious heart of man is that molality which, 
in one of his own sweet phrases, beois 

"Tha lineamenls of gospel-book b." J 

«Milton'BProaeWork3,Svo.p.l03. OnLibertjof UnlieenaadPrintin}-. 
t QusrterlyReviow.yoLjisxii. p.22S, Jana, 1826. In an nrticle on 
Saered Poetry, ftttributed to Mr. Kobla, 

J SpenBer'B Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, preflsod to Pootioa] Worlia, 

g An Elegio on Frlend'a Passion for bis Aafrophell. Spenser's 
Poetical Works, vol. y. p. 261. 
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Tiie student of sacred poetry must not bo startled at 
meeting with thoughts, or rather images, drawn from other 
sources than Holy Scripture. The imagination of a great 
poet can make the heathen world tributary to tho Chris- 
tian; you meet In tho Eaery Queen the exploded mytho- 
logy of paganism, and Scripture story, bo shadowed forth 
together that the sanctity of the latter is no wise sullied 
by the contact. "When one of Spenser's heroes visits the 
realms of the lost spirits, he beholds Tantalus with the 
hunger and the thirst of ages on him, and the dread of 
oenturies to come; and not far off another wretch, plunged 
in the infernal waters, waahmg hi3 blood stained hands — 
washing eternally, hopeleasly, the diep damnation of Pon- 
tius PUate ; image?, one caught liom pigan fable, the 
other from Holy Writ, images, too, of untndmg woe, the 
sufferings hereifter of i wicked life 

In like mmnei, when Milfon lecounts the hosts of 
Pandemonium, there :^ that trin'ii.endent effort of the 
imagination by which he gtaips thp m\fho!ogj of classi- 
cal antiquity and thiust^, it down into hell, langing the 
gods of G-reeee — OlyrapiL. Jove himaelt— with the inferior 
powers of the apo=tatc angeh, batin'a followers and ser- 
Tanta. It is a mistake, I think, to limit our notice of 
sacred poetry to that which has an expiess and direct 
connection with biblical topic, Ici it is a high prerogative 
of the Christian imagination to lescnc flora the realms of 
error, fictions and superstitions, and make them safely 
subservient to the cause of levealed truth It is this pro- 
cess, admirably conceived and esecuti,d, which entitles 
Southey's Cuise of Kebama and Thalaba to be ranked 
with the great sacred poems of the lanaiuage 

Thus a largt range mjy be dcmindi d fn saeied poetry; 
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and yet in another aspect all narrowed to the relation la 
which it stands to revealed teaohiBg and Holy Writ. 
That remarkable poet of th nt enth century, George 

Wither — whose writ ng nf t at ly, are so little aooea- 
sihle — seems to have be n 1 p d to look more to the 
resources of hia own th jght than either to the pro- 
fession of preiiching the n a of hooks : he says it 
was aot his religion 

" Up and dcntn the land to seek, 
To Qad those weU-breath'd leoturera, that can 
Proach thrioe a Sahbath, and sIk limea a week, 
Yet be as fresii as wiien they firat bogan." 

And Speaking of books, he writes : 

"For autay books I oare no^ and my store 
Might EOH suffice mo, though I had no more 
Than God's two XeBtaments, and then withal 
That mighty rolume which the world we oall; 
For thoBB well look'd on, well in mind preaeried, 
The present Age's psaaages observed; 
My private aeEons eerioasly o'erviewed. 
My Uioughfa reealleij, and what of them ensued. 
Are hooka, whieh better far Insttoot roe can, 
Than all the other paper-^votlis of man ; 
And some of theae I may be reading, too. 
Where'er I come, or whatsoe'er I do."s 

A poet, a happj-hcarted joet, like Withei, whose 
imagination could make cheerful employment within hia 
prison walls, might speak thu-<, but foi our common 
minds the poet's help is needpd it will often help us the 
better to know and feel the ihiee volumes with which the 
old pcet was content with — th two Testimf il= and the 
mighty volume called the wcild, and doubtless not only 

* Wither, as quoted in Chnroh Poetry, p 7S 
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the aaored poetiy, but all high and seiious poetry, may 
be trwed to some germ of leTcaled trutli The h ^beat 
hnm'in poitiy if, in afhmty with the diTine poetiy, and, 
howevei thiy miy differ in degree, I do nit helic^e th'it 
thej are SLpTiatcd hj cliaia(,teristio difference in ttnd 
What 110 the litin hjmns it the niedi«evil chuioh, inch 
as that famous one on the D.y of Judgment, i^hioh :,lung 
to tho dying lips of Walter Soott, murmuring snatches of 
it when his mind had on all else faded away,— what were 
thoso poems but human versions of inspiration ?* What 
are the hymns of Ken and of Keble but echoes from the 
lyric song of tho Bible ? Wordsworth's sublime com- 
munings with nature do but amplify and reiterate the 
Psalmist's declaration of the glory of God as manifested 
in the universe; and when the poet shows that 

"Heaven lies about ua in our infancy/'f 

and teaches tho holiness and beauty of the innocence of 
childhood — a theme for sophisticated man to rofleet on — 
what is this but an expression of the ti-uth that is con- 
tained in tho Saviour's words, "of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ?" 

Aubrey De Vere's thoughtful lines on Sorrow, are but 
an echo of the divine teaching ; 



" "VTe very oft*n heard disHnoHy the cadene 
r think the Terj last atonza that wa could c 


ooftheZJfe 
take out w! 


<s the still 


gre^tPv fayouritB : 


Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Justa crucem lachrymosa, 
Dnrnpendebatfilius." 






Lookharfs Scott, voL i. p. 2(4, As Uiia volume is pasBing through 
the press, we have rooeived the news of Mr. Lockharf s death at Ab- 
botsford, in December, 1S54. W. B. E. 


■f Wordsworth's 


Ode on Intimations of Immoi 


■tality. Wor 


k^ p. 388. 
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auB DAY l tl.ADI.\a. 213 

"Connt eaoli nfflietion, whether light or grava 
God's meseenger eeDt down to thee. Do tlion 
With eourtesy reeeiva him : rise and bow, 
And ere his ahndow pass thy fliroshoM, crava 
Permission lirst hia heavenly feet to la^a. 
Then lay before him all thou ha^t Allow 
Ho oloud of passion to uaui-p fhj brow 
Or mar Uiy hospitality ; no ware 
Of mort£d tnmult to obliteraie 
The soul's marmoreal ealoineaa. Grief BtioitM be. 
Like joy, mojeatio, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making freo; 
Strong to flonSBme small troublea; to oommenil 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, Ihoughts lasting lo tho end."» 

Again : another living poet does bat teach how to apply 
a well-known test, and feel its t™th the more, when he 
soys: 

"We lire not in one moments or our years— 
The Present we fling from us as the rmd 
Of some sweet Future, which we after find 
Bitter to (aslfl, or bind thai in with fears. 
And water it beforehand witli onr tears— 
Vain tears for that which never mny arrive; 
Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to liva 
Neglected or unheeded disappears. 
Wiaer it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate'er of good, though small, the Preaent brings— 
Kind greetingB, mnsbine, song of birda, and flowers. 
With aohild'a pure delight in little ihinga; 
And of the griefs nnhorn to rest secure. 
Knowing that mercy ever will endurc."t 

This is a poet's teaching of the cheerfulness of Chria- 
tian faith and the !ove of Christian content and happinessj 

» Auhrej Da Vere'a Waldenses, with other pooma quoted in an 
Esaay on Do Vere'a Poems, in Taylor's Notes from Eooka, p. 215. 

t Sonnet by the Eov. R. C. Trench, qnoled in Chnreh Poelrv or 
ChrisUan Thoughts in Old and Modern Verse p 60 
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and this J3 hut the rebuke of imohristian aullenness, and 
the praise of Christian thankfulness : 

"Soma morrour, nhen their sky is elenr 

And wholly bright to view. 
If one Biunll speck of dark appoar 

In their great heaveii of hlna. 
And eome with thankful loto are fiU'd 

If bnt one Etreak of light. 
One raj of God's goo^ mercy giid 

The darkneaa of thair night 
In paJaeos ara hearts that ask. 

In discontent and pride. 
Why hfe is anoh a dreary task. 

And all good tilings denied? 
And hoatts in poorest hnta admire, 

How love liaa in their aid 

Sucli riuli provision Diado."^* 

Thus do the Toeta minister in the Temple. 



'ronoh'E Poems 
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LECTUKE VIL 
^iUintuxt of llj£ Stbcntetni^ mi> Srji^tenf^ ^tatazm-" 

Milton's old age — Donna's Sarmons — No great acliool of poetrj Biih- 
oat love of nature — Blank in this raepaot betwean Paradise tost and 
Uhomaon's Seoions — Court of Charles tlie Seeoofl — Saioaon Ago- 
nisles — MiltoE's Sonnets — Ciorandon's History of tlie EabellLon — Pil- 
gtlm's Progress — DrjiJeo's Odes— Abealom andAchilophel — Rhym- 
ing tragedlas — Age of Quean Anna — British statasman — Eggaylats— 
Tatlar— Spectator— Sir Roger D» Corerley— Pope— Lord Boling- 
broke — English infidels — Johnson's Dictionary — Gray — Collina — 
Cowper— Goldamith— The Vioat of Wakefield— Coivpei'—BUiabetli 
Browning. 

In proceeding to the literature of tto close of tSie 
Beventeenth oentury, we approach a period whicK 18 
taarked by great change. Heretofore in tho successtoa 
of literary eras there had heen a continuity of influence, 
whiclj. had not only served to ^ve new strengtli and 
dovelope new resources, hut to preserve the power of the 
antecedent literature unimpaired. The present waa never 
unnaturally or disloyally divorced from the past. The 
author in one generation found discipline for his genius 
in reverent and affeetionafe intercourse with great minds 
of other days. Saeh was their dutiful spirit of discipline, 
strengtheuing bat not suiTendering their own native 
power — the disrapline so much wiser and so muoh more 
richly rewarded in the might it gains, than the self-suffi- 
cient discipline, which, trusting to the pride of origi- 
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early English literature, bnngicg from dust and obhvion 
the old hooks to light and life again, to do their perpetual 
wori upon the earth — the work that was denied to them 
by an age that was unworthj of them. No longer since 
than ten years or less, there waa no good edition of the 
complcta worts of Chaucer. Ten years ago, the sermons 
of the greatest preacher of the times of James the First, 
Donne, the Dean of St. Paul's, were almost inaccessible, 
entirely so, I might say, to scholars in this country, in 
the first and very rare folio edition. Even the writings 
of Jeremy Taylor werearare treasare, until about twenty- 
fiye years ago, Bishop Heber did the good service of giv- 
ing ready access to them, in a modern edition ; and not to 
speak of the miscellaneous llteratiu-o, over which the dust 
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lay so tliioli, all tte early dramatists, save Sliaia- 
peare, lay in comparative neglect till their recent vestO" 
ration. 

I refer to this neglect as hoth a symptom and a cause 
of the decline of Englisli literature, which hegan at the 
close of the seventeenth century, and lasted for about a 
century. Genius of a higher order would never have di- 
vorced itself from such an influence. It would have 
strengthened itself by loyalty to it. 

Besides their disloyalty to the great poets who had 
gone before, the poets of the new generation were guilty 
of another neglect, equally characteristic, and more fatal 
perhaps to high poetic aspirations; I refer to the neglect 
of the poetio vision of nature, external nature, the sights 
and sounds of this material world, the glory of which, 
proclaimed in divine inspiration, is ever associated with 
"the consecration and the poet's dream." Who can 
question, without questioning the Creator's wisdom and 
goodness, that the things of earth and sky have their 
ministry on man's spiritual nature? We may not be able 
to measure or define it, but it is a perpetual and universal 
influence, and it must be for good. Most of all is it 
recognised by the poet, prepared as he is 

"By bifl IntensB lonoopUons to reoeivo, 
Deeply tha lesson deep of lore which he 
Whom nature, by whatover means, has taught 
To feel infenaalj, cannot but rocBive."» 

No great poet, perhaps T may say no great writer, is 
without the deep sense of the beauty and glory of the 
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uuiveise, lie earth thit 11 iiDl on, the teiTens that are 
gaaed at It is in element ot the poetry of the Bible 
The tiasisicil poetry of aiitiquif j ahows it , it abounds, m 
vernal exubennce, in Chaucei , jtu meet with, it per 
petually 111 Spensei, ind fehaLspeaie, and Milton, and in 
the prose of Bacon ind Tajloi But when wo come to 
the ne-^t ^eneiition, piitieulirlj of poet?, the '*piiitiial 
communion with nature was at an end They had not 
Yihinn nf sunlight or alaili^ht, but were busy within doors 
with things ot lamp light or candle light Tiipy took not 
heed of mountamj or seaside, or the open field, and nature's 
music there, bat city, " the town," street and house were 
all in all to them ; 



If it can be shown, as it undoubtedly can, that thought- 
ful, genial communion with Nature is an accompaniment 
of all poetry of tho high^t order, in all ages, surely we 
may infer that a literary era which is deficient in this 
element is the era of a lower literature. Now, it has 
been ascertained, by careful esamination, that, with two 
or three unimportant exceptions, "the poetry of the pe- 
riod intervening between the publication of the Paradise 
Lost and Thomson's Seasons (a period of about sixty 
years) does not contain a single new image of external 
nature ; and scarcely presents a fiimiliar one from which 
it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been 
steadily fixed upon his object — much less that his feelings 
had urged him. to work upon it in the spirit of genuine 
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imagination."* Let us now rapidly consider some of the 
causes, or, at least, accoiDpaniments, of tho degeneracy 
of English literature, and particularly of its poetry, which 
began in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The civil war was over, and the fierce bloodshedding which 
marked England's civil wars, and which should be an 
awftd warning to all wiio are sprung from, that stoct, the 
strong Tiaurpation of Oromwell had passed away — each 
period with its evils.')' The Restoration came, and what 
were the evils that came along with it ? In the Middle 
Ages, the miseries that were the common train of war in 
Europe were pestilence and famine; hut, after the do- 
mestic war in England in the seventeenth century — an ec- 
clesiastical civil war — came debauchery, licentiousness, riot, 
and blasphemy. The rigonr of Puritanism once removed, 
there came quickly in its stead a lawle^ness in which the 
exultation of triumph mingled, and men took a party 
pride in immorality. All high moods of feeling were 
ridicuied : honour was a jest, and bo were justice and 
dignity, and piety and domealio virtue; and conjugal feith 



« Appendix to Wordsworth's Works. EssaJ, p. 460. 

t " Tha lumrpation of Croniwoll" U a, phrasa about which, in our 

There Is Amerioan authoritj for it, which I olta, os ourLouely illns- 
tratise of the oavalier tendenoiea of " tho Father of Sis oouatpy." In 
1792, Waahlngton sent to Sir Isaac Heard a memornndum n^ to his 
family, wliieh hegina thus ; 

" In the year 1667, or therBahontB, and dnrlng tie iisarpation ol 
Oliver CromweH, Jo&n and Lamranoe 'WaBhinglOB emigrated tVom the 
North of Bnglandand settled at Bridge's Creek, on the Potomac River, 
in the Bounty of WeBtnioroIand. Bat from whom thej descended, the 
auhsoriber is possesaed of no document to aaoiiciaia."— Sharks' WatJi. 
inslon, TOl. xil p. 647. "W. B. B. 
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t jeat of all. The civil war had also de- 
moralized the nation hy hrcahing up the hahits of domes- 
tic life : households were destroyed, and their propnotors 
found a shelter in tayerns; and when the necessity for 
such disordered life had passed away, the low hahits were 
left hehind. 

To a nation, thus diseased, there was perpetually passing 
the moral poison that issued from the avenues of the pa- 
lace. From the earliest era of the history of the island, 
no portion had heen so loathsome as the quarter of a een- 
tui-y during which Charles Stuart, the younger, was on 
the throne. When the early life of Queen Elizaheth was 
visited with afflictions si c came forth fum her tinls with 
a spirit chasfenel inl invigorated for a mighty iLij^n 
But upon CI irles Stuirt the lesson of adver* ty wis 
wasted. The hboJy fate of his father m ght well have 
thrown a solemn memoiy of the past over all h s after 
life. When the Eestoiation hiought him once raoie to 
the royal homo of hia ch Idhood he seem'! to hive 
mounted the throne with a determination to make up the 
arrears of interrupte 1 pleiBure hy a carcei f un cstia ncd 
debauoheiy, the 1 ke of which had not been seen m Lng 
land before. The an lent piiaco was leaking with the 
iilthy atmosphere of the tavein or vilci hiunt^ of iniquity 
Moral p nw ffltndntnlh 1 

ti-ayed TI n n h f th t 1 nd wl h h ! m 
than n w j 1 th d t f E p Id h m If 

toamn h pflgtltpud f Chi h 
came th m n p f d j f L th T* t nth 

Vice w n t p f th h ^h pi t tl 

land, and the throne was the seat of the scoffer. Look- 
ing fronp. the throne thus occupied, and begirt with profli- 
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gates and wits, Sluftealjury, lod Bui^tingliam, and 
Eochester, the oM age of Milton js seen with heightened 
sublimity. There was hangm^, ovei the palace, tin, capi 
lal, the land, a dark atmusphere of soi^ualitj, luiid, at 
times, with sueh cruelties as mingle with heartless frivo- 
lity; and Milton hiil piased info thif seUubion of which 
it has been grandly said 

" Milton, 
Thy eoul was liko a slav, and dwslt apart.- 
Thou hadat avoioa whose sound wtta liia the saiv— 
Pare as the naked hotiTens, mnjeatio, free."® 

His Taried career drew to a solemn ending. He who in 
yonth and early manhood had given the freshness of 
poetic fervour a homage to the best of England's nobility, 
the Egertons and Spensers; he who roamed over the Alps 
and Italy, visiting Galileo, and coramuuing with tte friend 
of Ta^o, and Italian scholars; he who Lad stood by the 
side of Cromwell and Fairfax and Vane, in their years of 
power, — was now a lone man in the land, all his strife for 
the commonwealth wasted, and left to what the world then 
little heeded, but which has made his name immortitl. It 
is of this period of Milton's life, that Mr. Hallam has elo- 
quently spoken in a passage which I desire to quote, 
especially for the sake of an educational suggestion which 
accompanies it : 

" Then the remembrance of early reading ca,me over 
his dai'k and lonely path, like the moon emerging from 
the clouds. Then it was that the mnse was truly his; not 
only as she poured her creative inspiration into his mind. 
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but as the daughter of memory, coming with, fragments of 
ancient melodies, the voice of Eraipidea, and Homer, and 
Tasso; sounds that he had loved in youth, and treaaui-ed 
up for the solace of his age. They who, though not endur- 
ing the calamity of Milton, have known what it is, when 
afar from books, in solitude or in travelling, or in the 
intervals of worldlj care, to feed on poetical recollections, 
to murmur over the beautiful lines whose cadence has long 
delighted their ear, to recall the sentiments and images 
which retain by association the charm that early years 
once gave them — they will feel the inestimabJe value of 
committing to the memory, in the prime of its power, 
what it will easily receive and indelibly retiun. I know 
not, indeed, whether an education that deals much with 
poetry, such as is still usual in England, has any more 
solid argument among many in its favour, than that it 
lays the foundation of intellectual pleasures at the other 
estreme of life."^ 

Such is the opinion of one of the m(Mt judicious minife 
of the day — a mind trained in the moat exact and laborious 
historic research; and I quote it because I apprehend that 
among us the tendency of late years has been to neglect 
this excellent discipline of tlie memory, which enabled our 



* Lifamture of Europe, vol. 3. p. 425. The late Mr. Gallatin (at tho 

pnrest pleasures and cODSolations of his udranced ^ectrswas the lecol- 
leotloQof his earliest stndis5,hiB Lalinand Greek mhieh he had learned 
at school, and passages of the ancient poets, that, without conscious 
eE'art, were CDnstantl; presenting themselves to hie mind. The memo- 
ries of intermediate polities, and finance, and bnsinesa, active ondun. 
remitted, were fading away, bnt what he learned bj rots when a boj 
oamo bacii fre^h to obeet him. IT. E, E. 
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elders to keep that possession in their minds of long 
passages of poetry, whiei astonishes their feeh]er do- 
Hceadanla. 

To return fo Milton : he whose delight it had onee been 
to roam through woods, and over the green fields, was 
cow chained hj blindness to the sunny porch of a subur- 
ban dwelling. He whose heart's pulse was a lo7e of inde- 
pendence, was now a helpless dependent for every motion, 
for all oommimion with books; every step of him, who 
had walked through all the ways of life so firmly, was at 
the meroj of another. His spirit was darkened, too, with 
disappointment in his countrymen, and with bitter memo- 
ries of domestic discords. As the Comus was a beautiful 
reflection of happy youth, the Samson Agonistfis shadows 
forth the gloomy grandeur of the poet's old age. In some 
passages there is the breaking out of a bitter agony; hut a 
stem magnanimity pervades the poem — a high-souled pa^ 
thos befitting the sorrows of a vanquished, captive giant. 
With our thoughts of the hero of the tragedy mingle 
thoughts of the poet himself, for what was John Milton 
in the degenerate days of Charles the Second, but a blind 
Samson in the citadel of the Philistines ? In the words 
the hero speaks, we seem to hear the voice of Milton's own 
spirit, subdued to a gentle melauohoJy: 



Before passing from this subject, let rae briefly ncrtioe the 
service which Milton rendered to English poetry in that 
short series of abort poems— his English Sonnets, which 
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Doctor Johnson was disposed to dismiss with contempt.* 
Heretofore that form of verse had beeu appropriated almost 
exclusively to the expression of love or some tender emo- 
tion j but Milton showed that it could be made a high 
heroic utterance, as in that one on the masaacre of the 
Piodmontese, which is a solemn cry to Heaven for ven- 
geance that seems lo echo over the Alps. This service in 
disclosing the hidden powers of the sonnet has been ac- 
knowledged by Wordsworth : 

"When a damp 
Fell rovmcl the patli of Milton, in hia hand 
The Thing became a tcampet^ nhence he liletr 
Soul-aniniiHng Btroina — alas, too few \"f 

And Landor has finely put this page of literary histoi7 
into three lines, (so much can a few words do in a master's 
hand !) wlien speaking of Milton, he siiys, 

"Pan hia wordB, but atrong, 
And sounding through nil ages and all oliinea; 
He oaught the Bonnet from the dainty band 
Of Love, who cried to luee it; Rud he gave the noioa 
To filoiy." 

Within the same twelve months in which Milton died, 
ooeiirred the death of the Earl of Olai-endoo, who, like 
Milton in this, that in a season of political adversity he 
sought employment in letters, gave to English prose what 
may be considered the first of the great English his- 
tories — that wondrous portrait gallery, the " History of the 
RebeUion." 

To the English prose of the same period belongs a very 

s "They deserve not any potticalor critioiam, fov of the heat it can 
only be aaid tliey are not bad." Life of Milton, p. 234, W. B. E. 
t Woi'dawortli's MiBuellanooua Sonnets, p. 167. 
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diffei-ent work — associated also with tiie calamities of 
authors — tlie " Pilgrim's Progreaa," the gi-eat saered prose 
fiction of our literature, wbioli justifies the title giTan to 
Johtt BuDjan by D'Israeli, wto calls him " the Spenser 
of the people." It is one of the few books which, trans- 
lated into the various languages of Europe, has gained aa 
audience as large as Christendom. In his own country, 
he caugbt the ear of the people hj using the people's own 
speech. — genuine, homelj, hearty English — at the time 
whea the language was becoming vitiated, his simple 
rhetoric being as he describes it ia rude verse : 

"ThinB only way. 
Before tham aU, is to say ont thy aay 
In thine own native language, nhioh ho mnn 
Noir uaoth, nor With enae diasemble onn."* 

But the author who is most fnJy to be looked on as 
the representative of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century is Dijdeii, the laureate of the court of Charles 
the Second. That degeoerate era ia reflected both in the 
character of Dryden's writings and in their quick-earned 
popularity. Content to write for . his own age alone, 
rather than for all after-time, a brief popularity has 
been followed by the utter neglect — a wise neglect — 
of a very large portion of his voluminous productions. 
His genius did not raise itself above his times, but 
dwelling there, a habitation steaming with a thousand 
vices, his garland and singing-robes were polluted by the 
contagion. 

For wellnigh fifty years Di-yden was contemporary with 
Milton, living in the same city much of that time, and 

lunyan, preli:iei to hie eijition or 
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iu occasional intercourse ; and I cannot but pictnve to 
mjseJf how different might have been the career of the 
young poet, how much purer and nobler the issues of his 
imagination, how muct happier and more genial his life, 
and how far more honoured his memory, if, instead of 
setting himself in sympathy witL the dominant influences 
and fashions of the day, and serving them, he had sought 
communion with the solemn solitude of Milton ! How 
noble a spectacle it would have been for after ages to con- 
template the oHer bard, blind, poor, neglected, and with 
a grieved but unconc[uered spirit, the younger poet seated 
at the old man's feet, mating himself a partner in Ids 
fallen fortunes, honouring and cherishing him, and at the 
same time fortifying his own heart, and enriching his own 
imagination I It wonld have been a filial piety, such as 
Milton gladly would have rendered to Spenser — homage 
such as Spenser would have paid to Chaucer. 

But the soul of Diyden was not cast in heroic mould, 
nor tras it susceptible of that purity, and innocence, and 
ardour of affection which is often associated with heroism. 
Dazzled by the prize of a speedy popularity, and losing 
sight of the poet's high spiritual ministry of " allaying 
the perturbations of the mind, and setting the affections 
in right tune," he turned to the base office of pampering 
the vices of an adulterate generation. Even when hia 
youthful enthusiasm was fired with the ambition of com- 
posing an epic poem on King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table, (the same subject which had attracted 
Milton's young imagination,) the high design was swept 
from his thoughts by the corruption of the times — sacri- 
ficed to the ignominious thraldom he was held iu by 
patrons who, exacting unworthy service, would not suffer 
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him to pat on the incoiruption of a great poet's glorj.* 
In Walter Soott'a indignaut lines : 

"DryiJen, ia imniorlal Etrain, 
Had raised tbe table-round again. 
But that n ribald king and court, 
Bude bim toil on, to make tbem sport ; 
Demanded for tbolr niggard pay, 
Pit for tbeir Boula, a loOEor lay, 

Tbe world defranded of tbe bigh design, 
Profaned the God-given atrangtli, and marred ilia lofty line."t 

When we look at Drjden's vigorous command of lan- 
guage, ia prose and verso, the poetie energy in those de- 
partments in which his genius moved most freely, we may 
well conceive that a higher region of authorship was in his 
reach, had he united with intellectual cultavation that 
moral discipline, which no endowment can dispense with, 
without grievous peril to its powers. In the following 
passage from his (Edipus, there is a certain tone of reflec- 
tion and imagery which is not without resemblance to the 
thought and language of Shakspeare : 

eording to bis beat biographers, was in hia mind at different periods 
of life, tbongh alffnja deferred by the low influenoes around him. At 
one time. King Arthur was Ibe theme; at another, it was Sdnard 
the Blaek Prince subdning Spidn. (Mit/m-^a Life, ALdine Poct>,p. TS.) 
Milton's young riaion appears ia bis iBIpisUe to Mansus: 

Siquando indigenas revocabo iu oarniina reges, 
Arturumque etiam aub tenia bella moventem ! 

Frangam Saxonieas Biitonum sub Marto plialangeB 1" W. B. E. 
t Introduction tu Marmion., Canto i. Puctical Wiirlts, vol. vii. p. 36, 
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Tbrlee bavo I heard, thrioB since the morning dawn'd, 

It hoUon'd loud, aa if mj gaardiim spivit 

Called from some vaulted mansion, ' (Edipua I' 

Or ia it but tlie work of mslnnolioly? 

Wben the sua sets, shiutoiVE UiM showed at noon 

But small, appear most long and terrible ; 

So nhen ne think fate horera o'er our heads. 

Owls, tavens, oiiokote, seem the tvatoh of dealh j 

Hature's worst vermin Bonre lioc godliks sons. 

Bohoes, Hie very leavings of avoioe. 

Grow babbling ghosts, and oall us W our graves : 

Each mole-hill thoogbt swells to a huge Oljmpus, 

While we, fantastic dreamers, heave and puff. 

And sweat with an imagination's weight; 

As if, like Atlaa, with theso mortal shonldera 

We could sustain the burden of the world." 

That one fine stanza in tlie Ode for St, Cecelia's Day, 
sliowa what Ijrio grandeur Drjdon might liave at- 
tained to : 



His liBtening brethren stood around. 
And wondering, on their fases fell. 

To worsbip that celestial sound ,' 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell. 
Within the hollow of that shell. 
That spoke so sweetly and so well." 

In no respect did Dryden more rashly and fatally abaii- 
clon the authority of hia greot predecessors, than in his 
attempt to infrodiiee I'Symei? tragedies. The inti-oduction. 
of rhyme info the dramatic poeiry wan a false aubsititute 
for that exquisite blauk-yerse which, in. the Land of a 
gi'eat master, ia at once so imaginative and natural, that it 
sounds like an ordinary speech idealized-— the dialect of 
daily life ia ita highest perfection. But the rhymed dra- 
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matic dialect stood in no such near afld truthful relation to 
the realities of life, as I may show, perhaps, hy a reference 
to a variety of language occurring in Shakspeaxe. It will 
bo remembered that the chief and best reputation of Dry- 
d a. 1 Q til that he enlarged the doraadii of English 
P t y by the p luotion of the most nervous satire ia 
n tl t B I h literature had yet known. It has been 
IbyMlt n n ne of bis proso works, that "a satire, as 
t w I -n ut f a tragedy, so ought to resemble his 
p nt t t ko high, and adventure dangerously, at 
th m t m nt vices among the greatest persons."* 
D yd n satir had this merit. It struck at Buckingham. 
It was al mpl yod on tte unworthy Teraifiera and 
scribblers, for authorship had degenerated to a low craft, 
with all its worst enviousness and meanness, in dismal 
contrast with that frank and hearty intercourse which dis- 
tinguished tho companionship of authors in an earlier 
generation, living in genial fellowship, and weaving even 
their inspirations togetber in partnership that was & 
brotherhood. 

A literary life like Drydea's closed with an old age 
without dignity and without happiness — the remnant of 
life, worn mit in his Egyptian bondage, embittered both 
by neglect and the memory of talents misspent in the 
service of a sensual and sordid king and corrupt cour- 
tiers. There was nothing of the grandeur of Milton's lonely 
old age ; but, in the period of Dryden's desolation, we 
may trace the ohastening of a^Jversity in some strains of a 
higher mood, as in those admirable lines in which he tells 
of bis effort at Christian forbearance when provoked to 

* Milton'fl ApsiloEj for Sraectjiniiuus, g vi. Prose Works, p. 8S, S vo. 
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resent and retort. This passage is worthy of all praise, 
especially when we remember his power of satire, his 
■unimpaired poetic invective, now controlled by a higher 
principle : 

" If joja hereufWr must be purehnsod hero 
Witt loss of sH ttit mortsls told so dear, 
TtcQ nelcomo infamy and pnbiie shame. 
And, Inst, a !ong farewell to worldly fame I 
'Tia Eaid with oase; but, oh, how hardly tried 
By hauglily souls to bumau honour tied I 
Gh, sharp, convubive pangs of agonizing prld« J 
Down then, thou rebel, never more to riss I 
And what ihon didsf^ and doat so iJearly prize. 
That fama, that darling fame, mate that thy sacrifioe. 
Tia nothing tbou hast given ; (ien adii <Ay (ears 
For a long race of unrepenting yeriTB, — 
'Tia nothing yet, yat all thou haat to give : 
Then add those mayba years tboa hast fo live ,- 
Yet nothing stil) ; Uien, poor and uakod, coma. 
Thy Father will receive his un thrift, home, 
And thy blest Savioiu-'s blood disohargo the mighty aia."* 

The death of Dryden took place in the year 1700, and 
we pass into the literature of the eighteenth ceatury, the 
first part of which js not Hufreqnently styled the Augustan 
age of Queen Anna. It was Augustan in that men of 
letters were baskiug in tlve Bimshine of aristooratio pa- 
tronage, and a courtly refinement succeeded to that gross- 
ness of manners and of speech which had disgraced society 
in the years just previous. Writers were no longerplunging 
in the mire of that obscenity which defiled the times of 
Charles the Second; but they were often walking in the 
dry places of an infidel philosophy. The religious agita- 
tion of the middle of the previous century had sunk 

» The Hind and Panther, part iii. v, 1S75, 
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down f m the fgh wrought prwer of fanatbiam, flrgt, 

t d ce t p f ty d th bj degrees, into a more 

d Tis b t Id If-c mpl t kcptioism. Enthusi- 

mfllLdhU-ad t d there waa a low tone 

f til ught d f 1 liTu h d state — in the people, 

If J 1 1 t There was no great 

B t 1 t tp m — I ea g nuine, magnanimous 

t t m — fi m h t m f <^ ff d, and Clarendon, and 

r 1L.1 1 d th g t p bl n statesmen of the 

f th t y I t tury later, when the 

fi t W 11 m P tt th oi t mmoner," breathed a 

jtfiQgnmty m to British politics. 

Th J ] f t 1 1 p 1 the reign of Queen 
A w y f il mprovement in the pe- 

d I It t d t It q '""e such unbounded 
fl in 1 te t m th wapaper press and the 

1 1 g E, w Th 1 to show that a more 

t I fi I t f ty was brought about by 

h 1 p rs wh h d th t tl f " The Tatler," from 
th p f &t 1 b th t whiiih became more 

f th Si tat 3 connection with Ad- 

d It w d t S t " remarked Steele, 

th t h b jjl t ph 1 pi y d wn f om heaven to inhabit 
m g I h 11 1 mb t to have it said of me 

that I have brought philosophy out of clonets and libra- 
ries, schools, and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assembliea, 
at tea-tablea, and in coffee-houses." Not many years ago, 
it was very g lly th uatom, I remember, for every 
young po) ml d f male, to go through a cowrso 
of reading f th j p of the Spectator. This has 
fallen quite nt d u n w-a-days, and I do not hnow 
that it is mu h t b gr tted. The Spectator contains, 
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ntidoubtedly, much sensible and sound morality; but it 
is not a yery.high order of Christian ethics. It contains 
much judicious criticism, but certainly not comparable to 
the deeper philosophy of criticism whicfi has entered into 
English literature in the present century.* Those papers 
will always have a semi-historical interest, as picturing the 
habits and mannera of the times — a moral value, as a 
kindly, good-natured censorship of those manners. In 
one respect, the Spectator stands unrivalled to this day : 
I allude to the exciuisite humour in those numbers in 
which Sir Roger de Covcrley figures. If any one desire 
to form a just notion of what is meant by that very iade- 

* Lot mo, in other and bottor language than my own, say a word 
foe our daasie, " It saems to ma,'' aaja tie graataat of living writers 
of fiction Had the manliest satirist of our limes, " that when Addison 

up to the beayan nhioii shiaea over us all, I can iardiy fancy a lin- 
man intellect thdLUng with a pnrerlove and adoration than Joseph 
Addisoa'a. It seems ta me his words of sa^ed poetry shins lika 
stars. They shine out of a grea^ deep calm. When he turns la hea- 
ven, a sabbath comes over tbat man's mind, and hia face lights up 
from it with a glory of thanks and prayer. His sense of religion atira 
his whole being. In the fields, in the town ; looking ai tho birds in 
tlie trees — at the children in the BtraetB ; in the morning or in the 
moonlight ; over hia books in hia own room ; in a happy party at a 
country metry-makiog or a t«wn aasambly, good-will and peace 14 

pure heart and shine tl'om his Mnd face. If Swift's Jifa was the 
most wretched, I think Addison's waa one of the roost enviable. 
A life prasperons and beautiful, a oalm death, an immense fame and 
affection afterward for his happy and spotless name." — Thacierag'a 
Lechires on the E«slieh ffurmriele. I may venture to express the hope 
that the habit of reading Ihe Spectator will not fall into disuse. I 

lbs Moon repeats bar wondrous iale 

" Nightly to the U»teaiug earth." W. B. R, 
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finable quality called " humour," he cannot more agreo- 
ably inform himself than by selecting the Sir Roger de 
CoTei-lej paperSj and reading them in series. 

While Addison was giving to English prose that refine- 
ment which was verging, perhaps, to somewhat of feeble- 
ness, the strong hand of Swift — a man with a stronger 
intellect and a rougher heart — was scattering that vigorous 
proso which touched the other extreme of coarseness; and 
Bolingbroke waa giTing, in iis statelier and more elegant 
diction, that prose the study of which has by some of 
England's best orators been pronounced an orator's test 
training. 

The chief representative name in the literature of the 
times of Queen. Anne is that of Pope, His rank as a poet 
has been a subject of much dispute; but it may now, I 
think, be considered as the settled judgment of the most 
judicious critics, ardent admirers, too, of Pope's poetry, 
that his place is not with Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, the poets of the first order, but with Dryden, 
in a second rank. Shakspeare alone excepted, perhaps 
no English poet has furnished a greater amount of single 
lines for apt and happy quotation, on account either of 
their force or beauty. In the famous satire on the 
Duchess of Marlborough occurs this passage: 



"Strange I by the maans dafaated of the ends — 
By spirit rofab'd of power — by waimtli, of frionda — 
By wealti, of followers I withont one dbtreas. 
Sick of -hmadi thrwg'h mrj telfiAmm! 
Atoesa, oura'd with erery grnnted proyer, 
Childless nlth »11 her ohildran, wants an heir- 
To beirs nnkoown descends the unguarded store. 
Or wanderi, heaveti-dirftted, to the poov." 

.ssagc furnishes two most characteristio lines ; 
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first one of great force — a tmth from the dark sicle of !«i- 
manity, the wasting malady of aelfisliaess : 

"Sick of herself through very Belishness." 

Tie other, a beautiful expression of tie sense of a good 
ProviiJence ; 

" Or wanclorE, heaven-dire etoii, to tlia poor." 

There is another description of lines in Pope, as favourite 
in the way of quotation as any : I mean those which ex- 
press in smooth yerse some truism, or ooramonpiaoe senti- 
ment, or something the very lameness of which makes it 
untrue. What line has been quoted so often?— you may 



" Aq boneBt man's the nolileat work of Go<I." 

Does anybody think 80 ? Is honesty so rare ? Has it so 
much of heroism in it, or so much of saintlinesa, that it is 
God's noblest work ? Surely, the poet must have uttered 
it in contempt of his fellow-men — must have meant it in 
Baroasm.* 

And here we may see what disqualified Pope from being 
the great moral poet he aspired to be — from being a great 
poet of the first rank. Whatever was his power of imagi- 
Bation, of fancy, hia command of language, or flow of 
verse, his genius had not that spiritual healthfulne^ 
wtich is a characteristic of our greatest English poets. 
There is, running through all the writings of Pope, a large 
vein of misanthropy. It was his habit to proclaim con- 
tempt of the world, antipathy to his fellow-beings, ex- 
cept a few choice friends, whom he clung to most faith 
fully. It is not with such morbid feeling that a poet can 
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either study or expound human nature. Hia ministry is 
to inspire hia feilow-boings with high and Lappy emotions, 
to foster a just sense of the dignity of human nature, to 
make man lowly wise, to cheer him amid his ft-ailtiea, not 
to depress him, to animate hia Iieart with faith, and hope, 
and love, not to chill and harden it with discontent and 
hatred. Instead of aggravating all that is dark and for- 
lorn in man's mingled nature, it helonga to the poet, of all 
others, to show that while the son of earth is lying on the 
eaTthj lonely, henighted, his head pillowed on a stone, 
thoughts of a better life, the soul's celestial aspirationa, 
are ascending and descending over him, like angels in the 
patrijirch's dream. For such, the poet's truest ministry, 
Pope's temperament was unlmppily constituted. In a 
letter to Bishop Atterbury — a serious letter on a serions 
occasion — addressed to that prelate on the eve of his exile, 
he asks, " Wliat is every year of a wise man's life hut a 
censure or critic on the past F Those whose date is the 
shortest, live long enough to laugh at one-half of it : the 
boy despises the infant, the man the boy, the philosopher 
both, and the Ctrislian all."* "What could have been that 
notion of philosophy, what that notion of Christianity, 
which could make one of its attributes contempt, that in- 
firmity of tho morbid mind, in the eye of divine wisdom a 
vice ! How different, too, such contempt of the past 
periods of one's life, from that deeper wisdom which incul- 
cates the moral continuity of our being, showing how im- 
portant it is for the growth of our spiritaal nature that 
we should so dwell in each partition of our earthly time, 
that we may move on from one to the other with happy 

• Letter, May 17th, 1V23. Roaooe'a Pope, vol. is. p. 241. 
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LEOTURB SEVENS 

of the past— with happy 
abicling inflacneea ! 

" The child is fiiOier of tho maa ,■ 
Ani I could wish my dajs to be 
Bound each to each by natural pjctj."^ 

It is a oharaeteristio view of human life which Popo 
gives in sucli a passage na tliis : 

" Eetola ibe child, by nature's kindly law. 
Pleased wits a rattle, tio&ledwith a straw; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite ,' 
Scarf^ garters, geld, Bmnaa hia riper age. 
And beads and prayer-hoots are the toys of age : 
Plaased with this hanble still, as tbat before. 
Till tired he sleeps, and life's pocr play is o'er." 
The " rattle," a " straw," " scarfs, garters, gold, beads, 
and prajor-books," equally toys and baubles, and ending 
alike in weariness, and then death or sleep. What a 
picture of life ! what a picture for a poet, whose duty is 
to dignify and eleyate, to draw, of the life of man, who 
with aJl hia infirmities, is an immortal, gifted witii a soul, 
precious in tho sight of his Creator, and not unworthy 
the awful ransom of tho Redeemer's blood I A great 
moral poet does not so teach. " Life's poor play I" Such 
is this didactic poet's deliberate doctrine. The image is 
Shakapcarc's, but with a most significant difference ; 

"Out, out, briofcandlol 
Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and freta his tour upon tte sUige, 

f There may be noted a coincidence between those familiar lines of 
Wordsworth and those of Milton : 

"The childhood shows ttie man. 
As morning shows the day." 

Pai-adi-ic Iie,jmmd, B. 4, V. 320. W. B. R. 
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And then ia teatd no more ; it ia a talo 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nolhing." 

But maik the diimatic truth, when you sco what voice 
speaks thus , it i^ the utterance of tlie agony of & blood- 
stamed consoitnce, wbo^e guilt has si wasfed out all its 
humanity, that it wouli fain lose all behef m bte's 
realities 

The Bophioticatid state of society m which Pope lived, 
and the morhitl excess ot his critical powers, show them- 
selves in his ticatment of womanly chaiacter. it is fiill 
of querulousness, and saroaBm, perverse ia sentiment and 
in morals. He exhorts a female friend 

"Not to quit tto free innoconoo of life, 
For the dull gloiy of a yirtnona wife." 

What a line for a poet to utter ! and what a contrast to 
those bright images of womanly heroism and beauty 
which the older poets delighted to pioture Jn marriage I 
When Pope begins a healthier sti-aJn in that sweet 
couplet — 

"0 bloft nitt tomper, whoaa uncloudoJ ray 

see what straightway it deoliues fo, — such a tribute to 
womanly character as this, that a sister can be uncuvious 
of a sister'a beauty, and that a mother can hear un- 
aggrieved the love that is given to a daughter, and that a 
wife's merit is to win a way for her own will by a crafty 
self-eoatrol ajid a refined dissimulation : 
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Cliarms by aoooptiog, hy submittdng swaye, 
Tet has tcr humour most when she obeys." 

"Wlien the household emotion of filial piety got the 
better of the worldly want of feeling and the artifices 
of society, Pope's heart spoke in the lines alluding to his 
mother, beautiful for their truth of feeling : 

" Oil, frienJ, may each domoatio bliee ba ttiue! 

Me let the tender omca long sngiige 
!Fo rocb the cradle of decliniDg age; 
With lenient arts esteiid a mother's breath- 
Make languor aniile, aod smooth the bed of death. 
Explore the Ihoughl^ exfjlain the asking eye. 
And keep at laast one parent from the sky." 

There was an mfluence over the mind of Pope, wblcb 
must be alluded to as belonging to the literary history of 
the times : 1 refer to the oyershadowing and malignant 
influence of the friendship of Lord Bolingbroke — a man 
whose brilliant talents do not redeem his memory from 
the reproach of corrupt statesmanship, and the more en- 
during agency of evil which he esereised as one of the 
leading deistical writers of the eighteenth century. That 
influence often intercepted the light of ro¥eIatioc. You 
may see not unfrequentlj playing on the surface of Pope's 
fancy the shadows that were cast by the restless leaves 
of the poison-tree of a godless philosophy.* 

* It ma; be haxardous, eren as a matter of criticism, to express an 
opinioa favourable to Bolingbroke, yet no one can read a page of hia 
matchless Kuglish— any page taken at random il'om that greatest of 
political apoIogieB, the letter to Wyndliam — without enthusiastic 
admiration of his art of style, and without odmitMng it to be the per- 
feetiuu of nritten eloquence. Such is the opinion of Lord Mahon in 
his eKoelleot delineation of hia character. {Biator>/ a/ England, id. ii. 
p 21.) Another -nritor of our djysdjBJustly; "Tho beat teat to use, 
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We look b i, w fh 'tf m wh t f w d d d n y at 
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time over tl 1 f th t yn n n d d 

stage of int^U tu.1 fi m nt It h I ts w y tl 

m t 1 ted 1 f tj til t th m f 

I tt h t h pp Ij h d 1 fl t n h t 1 I d 

f~ft mpl p ty whi h 11 t th p t 
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1 wly h th In tl p d pi f ty d n 
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t k n f g nt 1 by m ny p n th t Ch t ty 

heforo we adopt any opinion or oaasrtion of Bolingbroke'a, is to «on- 
sider whether in m-iting it ho was treatng of Sir Robert 'WalpolB ot 
revealed religion. On other oeensiona he may he followed with 
advimfage, aa he always may he read with pleasure." Ci'eaij/'a Battles 
of the TfurM.TOi.ii. p. 168. Surely He must ainnys be regarded rere- 
rentially, as a master of EngUsh rhetorio, whom Burke studied, whose 
lost speeches the jonnger Pitt momned as the greatest loss to modem 
letters, and of whom a writer like Chesterfield said, " Till I read Bo- 
linghroke, I confess I did not linow all the extent and power of the 
EngUsh language." Bad as were hia religious opinions, they do not 
Beem to have degenerated to the low atheistio level nhioh some of his 
coatemporartea reaehed. "When 1 took my last farewell of him," 
writes Lord CheaterBeld, '■ he returnod his last farewell with tenderness, 
an'l said, ' God, who placed me here, will do what he pleases with me 
heteafler; mid he knows best what to do. May he blosa you!'" 
W. B. R. 
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not BO much as a subiect of iDquuj, but that it isi m, 
at length, discovered to be fictitious And accordingly 
tbey treat it as if, m the piesent age, this were an agreed 
point among all people of di=eciiimcnt; and nothing 
remained but to set it up as a pnncipal subject of mirth 
and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having 
so long iutcrruptcd the pleasures of the world."* 

This was said ia 1736, and to such a state of things no 
man contributed more than Henry St. John, Viscount 
Boljngbroke, he whom Pope, in the poem whioh professed 
to be his philosophical poem — " The Essay on Man" — has 
apostrophized as his "genius," "master of the poet and 
the song," his "guide, philosopher, and friend." 

The middle of the eighteenth century presents English 
literature, and especially its poetry, reduced to its lowest 
estate. Those who followed Pope, to imitate Mm with- 
out his powers, rendered the poetry of that period tajne, 
trite, mechanical, and monotonous in versification. What 
the middle of the last century has to be proud of is. Dr. 
Johnson's colossal work, the first great Dictionary of our 
language. 

The last half of the century is an era of the revival of 
English poetry— -a revival which began indeed somewhat 
earlier with Thomson, but which was carried on by Gray, 
and by Collins, and Goldsmith, and Cowper, and another 
whose peasant hand was a fit ono to bring poetry back to 
nature again— Robert Burns, who led the muse into the 
open fields once more, to look on the flowers, and most of 
all, that one which " glinted forth" to delight his age, as it 
used to do Chaucer's, four hundred years before. "We feel 

* Advectisemcnt to ttie first edition to Butlor's Analogy, p. 4B. 
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LiXERAa'UfiE or XVII. and xtiii. CBifiURiEs. mi 

that we ave getting out of aelose atmosphere and an aitiSoial 
liglitintotheopenairaudsunshineagain,wheu,pas3iiigfrDni 
the previous veraiflera, we come toBuma, and see that it was 

"Mid 'lonely Iieigtts and hows' 

He paid lo Nature, tunoful tow8 ; 

Oi' wi|ied hiff honourable brows 
Bodewed with toil. 

While reapers strove, or bnsy ploughs 
Upturned tha soil." 
Connected with one of the names I have mentioned as 
of the revivers of a truer spirit of English poetry, there is 
an incident of much interest, the memory of which was 
recovered a few years ago, and which serves to mark the 
period of a favourite poem. Q^o incident has been intro- 
dueed by Lord Mahoa, in his admirable History of Eng- 
land, and I cannot do better than use his words. On the 
night of the 13th of September, 1759, the night before the 
battle on the Plains of Abraham was to give to Wolfe the 
fame of the Conqueror of Canada, the English general 
passed along the St. Lawrence, witi a portion of his army 
in boats; the historian proceeds: "Swiftly, but silently, 
did the boats fall down with the tide, unobserved by the 
enemy's sentinels at their posts along the shore. Of 
the soldiers on board, how eagerly must every heart have 
throbbed at the coming conflict I how intently must eveiy 
eye have contemplated the dark outline, as it lay pencilled 
upon tho midnight sky, and as every moment it grew 
closer and clearer, of the hostile heights ! Not a word was 
spoken— not a sound heard beyond the rippling of the 
stream. Wolfe alone — thus tradition has told Ub— re- 
peated in a low voice to the other officers in his boat thoss 
beautiful stanzas with which a country oiiurch-yard in 
Epired the muse of Gray. One noble line 
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'Tha paths of glory lead but to the grave' — 
must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mourn- 
ful meaning. At the close of the recitationj Wolfe added, 
'Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec!' "* 

Of G-ray, and G-oldamith, and Oowper this ia also to he 
remembered— that they have enriched the literature with 
^rose aa attractive as their poetry. It would he hard to 
say in which respect Goldsmith is moat agreeably and 
affectionately remembered — aa the author of " The Deserted 
Village," or of " The Vicar of Wahefield." Besides, the 
letters of G-ray, our epistolary literature received its largest 
oontributioca in these two collections, equally characteristic 
of the writers, and very different in their tone — the letters 
of Horace Walpole, covering more than half a century, 
filled with political and private gossip, and sparkling with 
the wit of an acute man of the world, in the midst of the 
world's busiest society— and the letter of Cowpor, partly 
by virtue of his exquisite Kngliah, and partly by the 
purity and earnestness of his character, and his gentle 
humour, giving a charm that is indescribable to the simple 
incidents and oocupationa of his secluded life, and that 
places his letters with the most agreeable reading in Eng- 
lish literature. The historical literature of the century 
I reserve for a connection in which I propose to speak of 
it hereafter. 

In the revival of English poetry which I have been 

« Hiatorj uf Englimd, to!, it. p. 183. One of Mr. Reed'a modest 
liturary laboui'a was an Amarioan edition, with netes, of Lord Mnhoa's 
eailjvolnmsa. The notes wore illustrative, and TOryjadieioHB. Had 
hifi life teea spared, he would probubly have completed tho edition. 
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n auxlliaiy influence was exerted by the resto- 
ration of the early minstrelsy in Percy's Eeliqnos. That 
popular poetry was made familiar to reading men, and its 
simple power helped English poetry to recoYer not only 
its natural graces, but the beat freedom and variety of its 
niTisio. Gowper caught the free movement of verso ia his 
well-known eomie ballad of John Gilpin, and not less in 
the tra^c one — that simple and noble Dirge, on the re- 
markable casualty of the Binking of the Eoyal George 
at her moorings : 

"Toll for thabrare! 

Tha brave tbat are no more i 
All sunk beneath the wave. 



Eigbt tnndrod of the braro, 
■Wloee coutage wall was trii 

Had made tho vessel keel, 
And laid Iiet on bar side. 



With all her oreiv complete. 

Toll for the bravel 

Brave Kempoafalt is gone; 
His Isst sen- fight ia fougbt, 

Hifl nork of glory done. 

ItwaanotinaeliatUei 
Ko tempest gaya tia shock ; 

She sprangnofiitulleak; 
She ran upon no rock. 

His sword waa in tho sheath ; 

His fingers held tho pen. 
When Kempanfelt went down 

With twieo fom- hundred men 
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The teni' tlint England onss. 
Her timbers yet are sound. 

And sTie miiy flnat ogsin, 
Enll charged itlth England's HmndBr, 

And f longh the disttint nmiii. 
But Kempenfelt le gone. 

His victories are o'er; 
And he, and hifl eight hundred, 

Shall plough the wave no more." 

No poet of the last century did as much as Cowper for 
the restoration of the admirable music of the then neglect- 
ed blank verse. When Cowper died, in the year 1800, 
exactly one hundred years after the death of Drjden, 
English poetry waa again in possession of all its varied 
endowment of verse. In a course of lectures which I 
delivered here soma ten years ago, I concluded a lecture 
on Cowper by quoting a poora then new and little known 
— the stanzas entitled " Cowper' s (h-ave" by Elizabeth 
Browning, then known by her maiden name of Barrett. 
While I have avoided, as far as possible, repetitions from 
my former courses, I am tempted to repeat the stanzas 
now, because on the former occasion they made, as I have 
been informed, an impression that was not lost. The 
merit of the poem is not only in the happy allusions to 
Cowpev's character and career of checkered cheerfulness 
and gloom, but also in its depth of passion and imagination, 

COWPER'S GRATE. 
It is a plnoe where poets orownad 
May foci tho heart's deoaying— 
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st Ihe grief nnd hnmblen 



poets ! from a mnniac'a tongue 

Was poured the dcalhlesa fiinpngl 
O Chtietiana ! at jour urosa of hope 

A bopekss hand viks clinging I 
O msQ I (hb toflu in bcotherhooct, 

Your woaty pntts begniling, 
Gronned inly -wliile lie taught jou peace 

And died while ye were smiling I 

And now, what time je all may read 

Through dimming tears hia alory— 
How (liscord on the mnsie fell. 

And darknesa on the glory — 
And how, when, one by one, sweet EOUUi 

And wandering lights departed. 
Ha wore no lees a loving fiioa, 

Becaoae ao broken-hearted — 

He abell be strong to sanolify 

The poet's high vooition, 
And bow the meekest Chiiatian down 

In meeker adoration : 
Nor ever ahall iie be in praiss 

Named softly, as the honsehold name 
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And wrougttivitiiic his abattered hnta 
As hills la™ langnago for, and stars 

The pulsB of dew upon tho grass 

Kept his nithin its nnmber; 
And silont shadows from tiie tieea 

Refreshed him lika a slumher. 

Wild timid hares were drawn from woods 

To share iia home caresses, 
Uplooiing to hia humEin eyes 

With sjlvan tendernesses : 
The very world, by God's constraint, 

From falsehond'a ways removing, 
Its women and its men became. 

Beside him, truo and loving !— 

Bnt while, in blindness he romained 

Uneonsoions of tlia guiding. 
And things provided came withont 

The sweet sense of providing. 
He testified this solemn truth, 

ThoHgh fiensy-desolated— 

TTiom onJy Ood crealed/ 

IdSe a sick child that knoweth not 

Hia mother white she blesses. 
And drops upon his bnrniTig htow 

Tlie ooolness ofher kiBscs; 
That turns his fever'd eyes around— 

"My motterl whore's my mother?"— 
As if such tender words and looks 

Could oorae from any other I— 

The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
Her fttoe all pale from watohfal love, 
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Tbus nokc tho poot from Oie drej 



TbusI oh, not tbus ! no tjTie of earlh 

Could imaga that awokiug, 
"Wherein he scarcely heard the ehannt 

Of eeraphe round him breaking — 
Or felt the new imiuortal tbrob 

Of BDul from hody pavtad; 
Bat fell those eyes alone, and knew 

"MySnriour! not deserted !" 

Deserted ! nho hath dcenmt that whoa 

The OFOsa in darkness rested 
Upon the Victim's hidden Oioe, 

No lore was manifosled ? 
What fVantio hands outatretched hare e'e 

The atoning dvops ayerted— 
What tears bays wasted them from the si 

That one ahonld be deaci-todF 

Deserted ! God oould separate 

Prom his own ossenee rather : 
And Adam's sins iaoe swept between 

Tho righteons Son and Father; 
Yea i onos Immanuel's orpliimed ory 

Hie imiverse hath shaken- 
It went ap single, ecboless, 

"My Sod, I am forsaken !" 

It wont up ftom the Holy's Ijpa 

Amid his lost creation. 
That of the loal, no son shonld use 

Those words of dasolaUon ; 
Tha^ earth's worst frenales, marring hop! 

Should mar cot hope's fruition { 
And I, on Cowfier's grave, shonld lee 
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LECTUHE Vin,* 

Llteralara of our own times — Influence of political and social rela- 
tions—The bistnvio relaliona of litoratura— Tlie French Keyolntioa, 
ond il8 effects— Infldelitj— Thirty years' Peace— ScieDdflc progreea 
oolnoident with letters — History — Its alMred tone — Arnold — Pres- 
cott — Niebuhr — Gibbon — Hume— Robertaon — Religions element in 
hiatorieal style— Lord Mahon— Macnulaj's Historj— Historical ro- 
niBnee-WflTerleyNoTels— The pulpit— Sydney Smith— Manning— 
Poetry of the early pnrtof the century— Bonles iind Rogers— Catnp- 
bell- Coleridge's Christabel— Lay of the Last Minalrel— Sootl'a 

In my last lecture, I noticed the iJate of the death of Cow- 
per, in the year 1800, as conveniently marking the close of 
tlie literature of the eighteenth century. The excellence of 
liis prose, as well as of his poetry, and his share in that 
1 1 a y evi 1 wh h b du u^ the latter part of 

th t c ntu J n L u h us f hia name Buhservieat, 
a a eaa able rati than an a b t ary manner, to the 
pu J OS 3 of lit ay h nol ay We pass thence into 
what n ay be ent tl 1 Th L te aturc of our own 
T n , , haf n^ n a iv pi te 1 t era of fifty years, 
" The Liteiitme of the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury It has its charaoteristics — distinctive qualities, 
with their oiigin from within, in the minds of those whose 
writings mike the litciaturL, and ii-om without, in the 
influence exerted on those minds by the world's doings 
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fiiid tbe world s omditi u la thp st ily of literafuie, it 
IS needful, for oni knowledge of it, to look it it m ita 
iLlation to civil and politicil tistoiy, m order to under 
Btind 1 ow, in a f,ieat(,i oi less degree, it takes i colour 
fiom the timts The mmd of no authoi can dwell so 
aliof fium his g neiat on that his thoughts, and feelings 
ifhall be aboY;, or beyond outward influences He is more 
or less iolhat be is, because be is where he is. These 
outward inflaenoes affect genius of the highest order, witb 
this difference, indeed, that they do not limit or control it, 
but, bj its own inboi-n power, it carries tliem up, idealized, 
into the highest trutli for the perpetual good of all after 

Looking back to the early and distant eras of English 
literature, it is not difficult to trace the relations between 
tbe literature and the national history — the record of 
words and the record of actions and events.' The ful! 
and varied outburst of poetry, grave and gay, in Chaucer, 
becomes a more intelligible phenomenon when we tliink 
ft' oo' t" w'tbtb b' 1 Y tb t p' dtb 
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of ordeal through which Milton's mind had passed in the 
times of the Civil Wnr, the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tectorate. The age that Drjden lived in left a more un- 
resisted impress on his genius — the stamp of a degenerate 
and dissolute generation ; and the pages of Pope have 
their commentary in the reflection they give of an artificial 
and sophisticated state of society — an age of wits and free- 
thinkers; so that when his genius rose to its most imagina- 
tive strain, it could not content itself with a theme lesa 
stimulant than the revolting story of Abelard and Eloisa. 

When we come to the study of the literature of our 
own times, it is, of course, more difficult to trace the his- 
toric relation of literature, because it is the literature of 
our own times — times which have not yet become a part 
of history. We stand too near them — are, indeed, too much 
in them— to see them clearly, dispassionately, to measnro 
the prevailing influences, and understand them justly. We 
cannot yet adventure to speak of the literature of this 
century as hereafter they may do who shall look back to 
it from a distance, when time, and the calm judgments 
time brings along with it, shall group the authors of these 
times in their tiue plioes, and when the nairuwness of 
contemporary pirtidity, oi, what is worse, contemporary 
prejudice, shall he expanded to a laiger wisdom 

We cannot err m this, thit the half century, now 
neirly completed, has been distinguished by great intel- 
lectual and imaginative activity The levi^al, whu-h. be- 
gan m tho latter part ot the last centuiy, wis, in a gieat 
measure, the reaction fiom the overwrought aitifice and 
formality of thought, and feeling, and expression ot the 
times thit hi ! gone befoie The hearts of men began 
10 asseit cni.e mut th ii (.lunia to whit jSTituie c ild 
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Can nush the bjlm Irum an anointed kiD„, 

men of tlie new t nes were eilj fo shed (I e blood of 
k n^ a d queen w th. j leas c nteinpt The pa |le n 
one ut th ceut al n onarch es of E ope hal & Henly 
started ui and cist ng iw^y respect for prerogat ve 
boldly que to ed tJ c lutho ly of i power wh h. lon^ 
had trampled on them.. Men began to ask why the boun- 
ties of heaTOn should be garnered wp for the bloated lusurj 
of the few, while the many were pining, hungry and 
haart-strieken. The sympathies of Christendom were, for 
a, season, enlisted; and the pulse of other nations began 
to beat quiclcer. The French Revolution began to assume 
the aspect of a general European revolution. Ancient 
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opioions and rules of life were abandoned, and new modes 
of thouglit and feeling took their place. The political 
revolution heoame an intellectual and moral one ; for, so 
entire was the subversion of old institutions, that in recon- 
structing society, men were led to speculate on its very ele- 
ments, and ontheprinciplesanddestiny of human nature — 
speculations which, from a revolutionary forsaking of the 
old paths, too often fostered a self-suf&eieat and faithless 
philosophy. It was not as in the American Kevolution, in 
which our fethers, not clamorous for new privileges, were 
the defenders of old rights — rights as ancient as the Great 
Charter, advocates of the Constitution and the freedom it 
gave, the " good old canse." Bat in the revolutionary 
agitation that attended the French Revolution, new creeds 
of liberty werf. taught, new doctrines of the rights of man. 
Christianity, with its day of sanctity and repose, sacred 
from the Creation, was banished to make way for a sen- 
sual, bmtalizing atheism, with its tenth-day holidays, (I 
cannot call them Sabbaths,) and with ita idolatry of human 
reason. Theories of ecclesiastical, political, and social re- 
generation were propagated with apostolic zeal into all 
lands — doctrines which cast a shadow on the spire of every 
yillage-chnroh, and which, while they gave some wild 
hopes to the down-trodden and tho desperate, struck dis- 
may where the domestic virtues were grouped at the once 
secure and happy fireside. It was a commotion of the 
very primal elements of society. The scene was a new 
one — suddenly a new one — in the drama of civilization : 
the power of strange rights was thrust into the hands of 
men ; the burden of strange duties was harnessed on their 
backs. Ancient landmarks, covered with the moss of 
many years, wore torn up. The guidance of principles, 
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drawn not from any customary or conveutional authority, 

but from the depths of human nature, waa needed alike 

for those who hailed and those who abhorred the change. 

Men long aeoustomed to float on tde placid waters of a 

liyer, withui sight and reach of safe and smiling shores, 

found themselyes suddenly driven oat upori a stormy and 

shoreless sea; and, in their peril, some were earoestly 

gazing for a heaeon-light from the lost coast, others were 

idly gazing at the flashing fives that crest the dark billows 

of the deep, and a few were looking upward hopefully for 

m t th I d d ky Th ft t th t mea 

1 m m 1 to th d 1 f ph t j nd 

bttl Idth tdp mool of 

th ht 11 ypth Spfialp pta, 

wh th m t pi 1 phy Iff w ot 

t,l b t th w d d wh t h uld 1 I w th 

hum n n ture with a deeper and truer wisdom. This Ie- 

fl n ther direct or indirect, extended over all depart- 

m ts f thought and action, and thus made its impression 

a E p an literature, on English literature, for the per- 
tn b t n of the times stirred the mind of Kngland, though 

t 1 1 n t shake her ancient constitution. 

When I speak of the agitation consequent oa the 
French Eevolution, I include all that forms the historio 
era, the revolution itself, the wars of the republic, and the 
wars of the IVench Empire; in short, the quarter of a cen- 
tury of tumult and war which closed in 1816 with the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. It has been followed by the thirty years' 
peace, the longest period of tranquillity in modern history 
— perhaps I may say, in the world's history. The increased 
activity and independence of thought that attended the 
jolitical convulsions of Europe, and even then found es- 
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presaion in litiiafui , contiiiueii, and indeed expanded still 
furtlicr, m the moie genial years of peace that followed.* 
This half century, in which our lot has been oast, has 
been Tinquestionably one of great and vai-ied intellectual 
a:,tivity, di&tin,5uiHlied by achievements in the two chief 
d(-paitmeuts ot thought and inquiry, science and litera- 
tuie N'e\er peihiips have thoy been cultivated in truer 
propo tinndthyh dfwd'thh monious 
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LITEKATURB or XII. CENTURY. SSS 

yation of suieoce and the truest ouitiv!ttaou of literature 
in our day have shown this harmony, that alike for the 
scientific and the literary study of man and nature — for 
the naturalist, for instance, and the poet — there is needed 
the same spirit of humhle, willing, dutiful inquiry, apower 
of recipiency as well as of search. The man of soienecj 
and the poet equally, wiU miss the truth, if either the 
OEe or the other be sueh as has heen described aa the 
man who "grows to deal boldly with nature, instead of 
reverently following her guidance; who seals his heart 
against her secret influences; who has a theory to main- 
tain, a solution which shall not be disturbed; and once 
possessed of this false cipher, he reads amiss all the 
golden letters round him."* 

The intellectual activity of the nineteenth century has 
been displayed in a very extended and various Htera^ 
ture, in prose and poetiy, and in literature on each side 
of the Atlantic. With no disposition to magnify the 
present at the expense of the past, it may, I believe, he 
safely said, in an estimate of the literature of this century, 
that in some departments it has excelled that of the 
previous centuries. This is especially the case in historic 
literature, for never heretofore in English letters has there 
been so true a conception of an historian's duties, so deep 
a sense of the difficulties of hia story, and at the same 
time such hopefulness of its powers. It is tax better 
understood now than heretofore, that in order to recon- 
struct the testimonies of the past, so as to make not only 
a record but a picture of the men that lived in the past 

« The marginal raferenoe in pencil hero is to Bishop Wilberfuree, 
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31 d tKe e\enis tint bi-long to it, the lii^tonin must pos- 
sess some of tlie knowledge of tke sfatesrenn and of the 
poweis of the poet an I philosopher In no respect has 
bifttonoal liteiatiiie been more improvBd than m the 
thorough and lalioriou? procesaeg of lesearch which are 
now demanded at the histornn s hindn Tlias various 
tiicts m the world's history, known tormeily with i sort 
of careie^ famiharitjj have been admirably i-eclaimed by 
the better cultivation, which is rewarded with the recovery 
of abundant materials neglected by an indolent generation. 
It is such dutiful and laborious research, united with other 
high qualifications, which has placed our countryman, Mr. 
Preseott, among tie best Historians in our times. 

Nor is it only by more accurate methods of reaearoh 
that this department of literature is now distinguished. 
A deeper philosophy of history has entered into it. The 
historic sagacity of Niebuhr may be considered as having 
led the way in those processes which give him almost the 
feme of a discoverer, and which have been followed out 
in the history of antiquity by English as well as French 
historians J so that it maybe said, that within the last 
twenty years the whole history of Greece and Korae has 
been not only reoonstruoted, but fasiioned into a more 
life-like reality. Hannibal's campaign in Italy, in the 
posthumous volume of Arnold's History of Rome, is as 
vivid a narrative as could be given of one of Napoleon's 
or Wellington's campaigns. 

It is in these particulars, laborious and accurate research 
and use of historical materials, and in a bettor science of 
history, that the later writers have entitled themselves to 
a reputation so much worthier than that of the beat-known 
historians in the last oentu!-j. Of those historians, CJb- 
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b n tt Ij wli li t y preserves to ihia disy 

( uth ty li f i extensive research and 

d I I u w q d [ y 1 13 large theme. With 

d t H m 1 E i t the two moat popular his- 
t fhlbo tJt tl nts of histoiy have de- 

jnnfititttth wL eof that indolent and 
sup fi ol h -a t wh h. d t ys then authoiity as 
tru tw thy h 1 I d n t suppu&e that any care- 

ful ni n t n 1 ft historic truth woulil at 

th p ntd J n d ju t n f history determined by 
a statement in the histories of either Hume or Koherfeon.* 
Another and a very high merit may ha claimed for his- 
tory in the English literature of our times : I mean the 
religious element which has been developed in it, and 
most of all hy Arnold. This is a noble contrast to the 
aggre^ive infidelity, and tlie low and false views attendant 
on it, which vitiate the histories of Gibbon and Hume, cor- 
rupting the learning of the former, and coupling a positive 

* As this Toliime is passiog through the prass, my eje has bean 
attiaeted by two contamporoij otltloistos, ftougb from rery different 
sources, on Gibbon nnd Hume; tha one b; Lord John Rusiiell, in a, 
recent speech at Bristol, tha other by Lander in a poetical contribution 
to the Examiner. The 5rst I have uot space to quote or to refer to, 
further than to say it ia preoiseJy in accord with Mr. Eeed's criticism. 
Of the other, I can cite but a few lines. Of Gibbon (he poet well says : 



Large language sweliiHg under gilded domes— 
EysantiuB, Syrian, PersepoMtan." 



"BlsUtry bath beheld no pile i 
So lofty, large, symmetrical e 
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evil with the defects of tbe latter; so that histoiy was made 
a godless, infldel stady, subserrient to the shallow skepti- 
cism of the eighteeath century. With minds blinded to 
Chiistian truth, and t«mpei-3 alieu from all Christian earn- 
estness, they looked upon religious feeling as either fraud 
or superstition, and so they spoke of it in tho narrative of 
portions of the world's history in which the Christian 
church was leading the nations of Europe to the truth. 

It is not only in such offensive, assailant unhelicf, as 
Gibbon's and Hame's, that history tas been in fault, but 
there has also heen the negative fault of the omission of 
all thought of a providential government and guidance of 
the nations of the earth. We are thus tempted to draw 
too broad a line between sacred and pvofane history, and 
to fancy that there was a providence over the oac chosen 
people, but that all the kindred peoples of the earth were 
abandoned to chance, to fat«, to any tlun^ but the govern 
ment of God. Now Arnold's gieat achievement m his 
torical science is, tbat in treating the histoiy of a pigiu 
people, he gives to his reader a sense of a divine provi 
dence over the Roman nation, for the future service of 
Christian truth, at the same time that this lehgious ele 
ment is not irreverently obtruded oi minified with mcon 
gruoufi subjects. When Hume, in his History, retches 
the end of a splendid era in the English inn ils, he closes 
it with this meagre reflection, "that the study of the 
early institutions of the country is instructive is showing 
that a mighty fabric of government is built up by a gieat 
deal of accident, with a very little human foresight ind 
wisdom." In our meek hours of faith we aie taught thit 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without God s i-roi dence , 
and then we tuni to the infidel history, to be admonished 
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that the "iingly commonwealth" of England, that has 
Bwajed the happiness of millions of human beings, and 
from which sprang this vast Republic of the West, was 
"built up by acoident j" that there was a little human 
foresight, and all the rest was cJtartce. 

When Arnold was planning his history, he said, " My 
ighest ambition ... is to make mj history the very 
roTerse of Oihbon in this respect, that whereas the whole 
spirit of his work, from its low morality, is hostile to 
religion, without speaking (hrcctly against it ; so my 
greatest desire would be, ia my history, hy its high 
morals and its general tone, to ho of use to the cause, with- 
out actually bringing it forward."* 

Besides this high quality, another merit of recent his- 
torical literature is, that it has modified what used to be 
called the " dignity of history," and has blended with it 
more of the lively interest of biography. An excellent 
specimen of such historical composition, an accurate, 
calmly-tcnipered, and attractive history, will ho found in 
Lord Mahon's History of England during an important 
part of the last century.f 

In this department of literature the greatest power of 
attraction has been j he first volumes of Mr. 

Macaulay's History f Fn If thoy have won a fax 
larger number of re d h ed, than did any one 

of the Waverlcy n n & palmiest day. Such 

* Life aad Correapon p Am d. 

t There ia no worS that can he more sifely put in tie hands of 
Che AraeTinan hUCorioiil student than Locd Mahan'e, not only for Its 
loleritnt and philosophic Tiens of Englleh nfiaira, Iiut as enabling a 
reasonable American to foel and nndei-stand how tia own hiatory 
appears to a generous and ftiendlj foreign obscrTor. Sach a proceag 
is yerj salutary in thie self-oomplaoont meridiaH, Vf. B. E. 
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rapid and wide-spread populaiity is proof of power, tie 
measure of which will be taken more accurately after the 
lapse of some years than now, when it is new to lis. Mr. 
Maoaulay'a aim, as an historian, is to bring into history a 
greater number and variety of the testimouies of the life of 
the paat than history has been in the habit of taking cogni- 
Bance of. With great powers of aooumulating such mul- 
tifarioua memorials of former times, with a dexterous skill 
in combining them, and with a fcrilliant, effective style, 
he has gained such applause as, perhaps, was never givea 
to historian before. It is most attractive and escitjng 
reading — the more delightful, if you can lull to sleep all 
questioning of truthfulness, and can bring jour mind to 
a passive, submissive recipiency of Mr. Macaulay's abso- 
lute and eonteuiptuoua condemnation of charactfira you 
might otherwise have been inclined to honour or respect. 
There are few writers who exact from the reader such 
unquestioning obedience — obedience, too, to sarcasm and 
scorn. Ithasbeenjustlysaidthatan historian's first "great 
qualification is an earnest craving after truth, and utter 
impatience, not of falsehood merely, but of error."* I 
would ask any reader of this work, even with, the fresh 
fascination on him, whether, ou closing the volumes, he 
feels an assurance of the presence there of such an earnest 
craving aP*r truth. Mr. Macaulay has another ambition, 
fostered, peihaps, by his habit of writing as a reviewer, and 
. not yet duly disciplined in him— the ambition, or, as it 
may be more fitly called, the vanity of showy and startling 
display. Of the majestic beauty of quiet and simple 
truth he seems to have no conception. His moral and 
intellectual nature seem not to he justly balanced. This 

« Arnold's Lectures on Modern HisWry, p. 293. 
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appears in anotter form of ink'Ucftual pride — 
of ail genial apprecialion of lofty ciarai-ter — heroic or 
eainfly — an unbelief ia high and earnest moods of 
thought and feeling, and a pride of power in despoiling 
men of the sentiments of reYerenee and admiration they 
had been glad to bestow. The more habitual those senti- 
ments have been, the greater the power displayed in scat- 
tering them. If Mr. Maeaulay should oarry his history on 
to that period when it will he neeeaaary for him to treat of 
what he haa not as yet thought it worth while to allude 
to, colonial America, as part of England's history, and 
when he will have ocea,5ion to speak of Washington and 
Franklin, I venture to predict that the temptation to bid 
the world abate their admiration will be irresistible ; and 
that then some of Mr. Macaulay'a American admirers, 
who are now rather intolerant of the least dissent, will 
fain recall some of their present praises. 

It is an easy transition from the historical literature to 
another department, scarce separable from it, and in 
which, also, this century is entitled to a pre-eminence. 
I refer to the " historic romance," especially as developed 
in the Waverley novels. Scott may be said to have cre- 
ated this new department of English letters. Never haa 
the true idea of historic fiction been more happily seized 
— the calling up, in a living array, not merely the names, 
but the character, the manners, the thoughts and passions 
of past ages. Two of the finest historical minds of our 
times, Arnold in England and Thierry in France, have 
expressed their high admiration of Scott's remarkable his- 
toric sagacity. With studious and laborious habits of re- 
search, he bad large-hearted sympathies, an acute instinct 
of historic truth, and, above all, the trathfiil creative 
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power of imagination ; wliicli powers combined, enabled tim 
toaobieve in prose literature wbat Sliakspeare, with like ori- 
ginality, bad accomplisbed in bistorieal poetry, by bis obro- 
oicle playa and (be tragedies of Greek and Eoman story. 

Apart from tbeir historioal value, tbe Waverlej Series 
raised a fat higher and truer standard of novel writing 
than bad been known before ; giving, instead of tbe vapid 
sentimental ism and the romantic extravagance and folly 
which had been ia fashion, good sense and genuine feel- 
ing, bnmanity's true character, with its passions, its weak- 
t t d ts 1 da company of life- 

Ik p t fw lyb ter, from tbe throne 

t tb tt Tb S tt 1 d would be better 

pp t d by mp w tb tb mm f 1 

m f ty fif y y wb b Cb 1 

L b h d b d tb fy f 11 t 1 VI d 

f tb wb 1 f m 1 dmg p bb 1 11 b pp g 
d pell 1 f tb t t us pb t 

whblJb w bt dthmmyp 
1 1 tb f wb d wb f d 1 m 

h mp b bl t tl h t d L tb 

t t b t I f m thirl t 

1 t g p tl f this world nor of 

y th >1 d! string of activities 

whtpp fppesltt of motive."* 

Th 1 itL f 1 It be tolerable to the 

J 1 t t wl b S tt t d and tbe effect of 

wb b w mm 1 1 m 1 t There is perhaps 

t ipb lhtthj,d fluence has begun 

w <ii Y d that h volution in novel 

• EsBSy on the Sanity of True i5eiiiu8. Proae Works, vol. iii. p, 81. 
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literature is going on — an appetite for more stbnulant 
fiction being fostered, portly bj corrupt fureign influences, 
and also by the craving for something more exciting tina 
a just and pure imagination gives. 

The literature of our times has been veiy abundant and 
often excellent in a vaiiety of miscellaneous prose liters 
ture In pulpit oratoiy, voices have been heaid that 
brinj, back tlio sound ot the sacied eloquence of England 
in the age of her yeat divines 

Lioliing to oui Enfjlis-h prose as an matrument of 
expression, it may be said to have been brought m our 
times to a high state of esceJlenoe, for in our con 
temporary litewture it is possible to find passages — charac- 
teristic passages — which bear cumpariaon with the best 
English prose of any formoi period, oomlinmir mdeeiJ 
with tho merits of tho carhei piose new powera suited to 
the new uses that the progtess of a pciplos mind de 
mands A high oidei of excellence of English piose, 
both as to tho choi(,e of wcids, (he slru ture dnd the 
ih^thm of the sentences, is a much iirei attainment than 
people aie d] 1 1 j suppose It i^ of sm-b h gh cxrellem,e 
that I speak, when I "aj that m our contcmpniary Iiteia 
ture it IS to be found in tbe piose of Arnold, of feouthey, 
of 'Sydney Smith, and of Byron, and Landoi, and in the 
sermons of Manning A high autlioiity in Engh-ih 
philology places tho prose of Landor as fiist among 
liiing authtrs, — the prose in the "Imaginary Conicrsa 
tions," a woit of gieat but veij unequal merit and also 
la some smaller productions 

The poetic literatuio of this half century baa displayed 
an abundance (bat pioves in imaginative octiMty eijual 
to the intellectual aetivitj of our times We are apt 
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BOmfitimes to yiell to tlie notion that oui modern &iy$ 
are unpoefJo, and ttat tie sphere of imigmation has bten 
contracted by the influences of latci timci But when 
this half century shall he looked bacL. to fiom a dist'jnce, 
the judgment of poatprity cannot but be that it was dia 
tinguished by gieat poetic fertility and powei— ■» ppriod 
that has produced many elaboiate pooms of a high ordei, 
and a, laro« amount of such minoi poetry as may be seen, 
win Ipty dhnig mdtb auty in 

h m ky w th th 1 g 1 mm C idoring 

th mb f p t wh h b n u es ful n their 

pp p t ph th t th ty and the 

m t f th poef y wh h th n t th t iry has 

1 eady g tEIIIfrat tmyb more fitly 
p d w th fl Eliz b tl n h t w s in the 

mp y f J t th w ih y h p i f our lan- 
guage. Indeed it may be added, that one cauae of literary 
power in our times is to be discovered in this, that never be- 
fore has there been such dutiful zeal for the revival and re- 
storation of the elder literature; never before has that litera- 
ture been so carefully and reverently studied. The best 
criticism on Shakspeare, on Spenser, on Milton, is that 
which this century has produced ; and within the same 
time has there been the most earnest desire to promote 
the study of Bacon and the great divines. 

In attempting to group, with reference to time, the 
poets of the presjnt century — the poets of our own times — 
some curious considerations at once present themselves. 
It is now more than a quarter of a century since the 
dfath of Byron and of Shelley, both poets of a yoanger 
generation than Wordsworth; and we begin to thmk of 
them as belonging fu past times, while the elder poet sur- 
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vives, now in his eightieth year. But what ia more 
remarkablej there are living two poets, who were known 
as poets when Wordsworth was a jouth — Bowles and 
Rogers, each on the verge of fouraeore and ten. It seems 
scarcely credible that there should he living now a poet 
(I refer to Mr. Eogers) whose first poem was published 
sixtj-foQv years ago, in 1786, fourteen years before the 
death of Cowper, (wh m 1 h'is i h If y ) 

and within a twel mhftehpblca £ h. 

Task.* A Buhseq p m f E g Th Pi as 

of Memory," ah f rsal tc bly 

presented, establish dh ptan dw lb 

the prompting of C ph 11 p m H p E, (i 

higher poetic pow I w b f d 1 

work, whioh, appe, ^ m wh w p h d 

gained the public 1 h m p p 1 y 

as his earlier poem, whioh was more fortunate in its time. 
From the poem — I allude to the "Italy" — I am tempted to 
cite one passage for the sake of the fine picture it gives 
of an occurence of wbicL. I made a passing mention in a 
former lecture — the interview of Galileo and Milton: 

" Hearer we hail 
Thy sunny slope, Arcotri, sung of old 
Tor its gteen Tine, denrer to JU8, to most. 
As dwell on by that great astronomer. 

Let in hub in his grava-clothos. SacL'ed ba 
His Mttoge, OisUy was it called the Jewel,) 
Soured the yinejatd, nhei-a while yet his sight 
Qlimraer'd, nt blush of dawQ, he dress'd his vines, 
Cbannting aloud in gayet;r of heart 
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In nmiilj beanty, Milton stood before him, 

Gaiing wilh revorent owe, Milton iifl gneet. 

Just then come forth, all life and enterprise ; 

He in his old ago and extrsmity. 

Blind, at noonday esploring with hia staff, 

His eyes upturned B3 to the golden sun. 

His eyeballs idly rolling. Little then 

Did Qalileo think tvhom he bade irelcome. 

That in hia hand he held the hand of one 

"Who oDuld requite hixa> who would spread bis name 

O'er landa and seas; great as himself, nay greatei': 

Milton, w little, that in him he saw. 

As in n glass, what be himself should he; 

Destined bo soon to fall on evil ia,jii 



Of tho otter aged poet, 'William Liale Bowles, who has 
survived ao many of \m brother bards I can only remark, 
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listed; and, recited among the poe(s, it made, especially on 
their minds, an impression that proved an agency of 
poetic inspiration to them. Mr, Lockhart tella us that 
the casual recitation of " Oliristabel" in Scott's presence 
so "fixed the music of tJiat noble fragment in his memory," 
that it prompted the production of the "Lay of the Last 
Minstrel."* It was a gi'eat lossou to the poets, in that it 
disclosed an unknown, or at least forgotten, freedom, and 
power in Englisli vereification — a music the echoes of 
which, are to be heard in the poems both of Scott and 
Byron. Tlic grandeur of its imagery, too, moved the poets 
to whom it was made known, as in that suhEme and 
familiar passage on a broken fiiendship ; 

"Ibej stood aloof, the ecsi^ lemuinltig, 

liike alifis irhlcb had been rent asunder ; 
A dremy eea now Bona batwean ; 

Bui neither heat, nor ftost, nor tliunder, 
Shall nholly do anSij, I ween, 
Ihe marks of that nhicb once hath been." 

"Chvistabel" proved its influence over the poetry that 
followed, by the power with which both the natural and 
the superuatiu'al were imaged in it; in the latter respect, 
particularly, Scott felt the power of the poem. There is 
probably nothing finer of its kind in poetry than those 
passages which tell of the wicked might of witchcraft in 
the eye of the witch, who has assumed a beautiful human 
form : it is first felt as Christabel passes with her by the 
nearly extinct embers on the ball-hearth: 

"They passed the hall that oehoea stiH, 
Pass aa lighd j as you -will ! 
The brands were fiat, the btnnile wei'e djing, 
Amid tJieir own white ashaa lyuigj 

« Ltinkkart'a Scoft, vol. ii. p. 2in. 
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«t LeCTURE EIGHTtL 

Bat wlien tbe lady pnBsed, there came 
A tongue ofligbt, a at of flame; 

And nothing ehe san sho therabj, 
Save tie boss of lbs shiaM of Sit Laolma tdll, 
Wli h hung n a murky 3 n ha n lie'Biil 
And n that o her pissa^e irh h show t q a;, 
might of w t he -if n the w tch s ejo as he fa n tea 
her mu e ct m w th t tl o h nk ng p of tie eje 
the sudden dilat on aga n wl a the look of cnoeen e 
is counte fe ted once more and Chr stabel s nconso ous 
imitat on of the aeipent-lool that fase nated and ippaUed 
her: 



Eaoli sbnink up to a sorpont'B eje; 
And with somen-hat of malice, aai mora < 
At ChristBbal she looked aaknnoo '. 
One momant — and the sight was fled ! 
But Christabel in disij trance, 
Stnmbling on the unsteady groandi 
Sliuddered aloud, nllh a hissing sound. 
And Geraidine again turned round ; 
And lifca a thing (hat sought relief. 
Fall of wondar mi fnU ot grief, 
Bhe rolled her large bright eyes dirina 
Wildly on Sir LaoHne. 

Tbe maid, alas! her fhoHghta are gono) 

She nothing sees— no sight liuli one 1 

The maid daToid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in feaiful wise. 

So deeply had sh9 drunkea in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes. 

That all her features were resigned 

To this sole image in her mind ; 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and tceacherons hate ! 
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And tius she stood, in diizy trance, 
sail pioluring tliat look aakiDCB 
With forced, unconaeiona sympathy, 
Pnn hefore her father's view, 
Ab fiir as snch e, look could be 
In eyes so innoeent and blue ! 
And lyhcn the tmnes waa o'er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed : 
Then feJling at the Baron's feet, 
'By my Mother's soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send awayl' 
She B)ud : and more she could not eaj ; 

O'ermaBterod hj ihe m^io spell." 

It is that description of the serpent-loolc of the witch's 
ejea that, being read in a company at jLoi-d Byron's, so 
affected Shelley's sensitive fancy that he fainted.* 

Along with the influence of this poem on the imagina- 
tion of Walter Scott, there was blended the influence of 
his long-chewshed and studious culture of the early 
minstreky, for 'which ho laboured with patriotic as well 
as poetio zeal. The genius of Scott, thus wrought on, 
produced that series of pooms which fills a large space in 
the poetic literature of the early part of this century. 
With much of Homeric animation, and with the pathos 
of G-reek and British minstrel combined, he sung of the 
chivalry and the rude heroiara of the olden time; and to 
those heroic lays there was given a popularity wMoh was 
dimmed only by the sudden splendour of the speedy and 

• In Moore's Life of Byron, vol. iv. p. IW, is the anecdote which I 
presume Is referred to. Lord Byron was most earnest In his admira- 
tion of Chrislabel, His correspondence is fiill of iL " I non't ha?e 
»ay one," be writes to Mr. Murray in 1816, " sneer at ChriaUbel ; ii> i» 
a fine, wild poem." W. B. E. 
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more fervid popularity whiot was woo hy the genius of 
■ Eyi-on. 

Tliore is ^otliiDg in literarj biogi'apliy finer than the 
composure, the maguanimity (ratter let me call it) with 
which Scott, making up his mind that he was ahout to be 
supplanted in popular favour by a greater poet, tranquilly 
turned his genius to a new department of invention, in 
which, as it proved, no rival was to reach him. There is 
truth, too, in what Scott's biographer has said of this 
part of his career, that, "Appreciating, as a man of his 
talents could hardly fell to do, the splendidly original 
glow and depth of Cliilde Harold, Scott always appeared 
to me quite blind to the fact, that in the Uiaonr, in the 
Bride of Abydos, in Parisina, and, indeed, in all his 
early serious narrative, Byron owed at least half his 
success to clever, though perhaps unconscious, imitation 
of Soott, and no trivial share of the rest to the lavish use 
of materials which Scott never employed, only because 
his genius was, from the beginning to the end of his 
career, under the guidance of high and chivalrous feelings 
of moral rectitude."* 

This last remark recalls the account given of a conver- 
p.atioa of Scott, toward the close of bis life, which may 
be mentioned before I pass to the name of Byron. Not 
long before Sir Walter's death, a friend remarked to him 
that he must derive consolation from the reflection that 
his popularity was not owing to works which, in his latter 
moments, he might wish recalled. Scott remained silent 
for a moment, with his eyes fixed on the ground. " When 
he raised them," says the naarator, " as he shook me by 

• LuoIihttrt'E Beott, voi, v, p, 31. 
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the tind, I peicened the light-blue eye sparkling with 
unusui! inoihtiue, he added, 'I am drawing near the 
close of my cireer. I have heen, perhaps, the most 
Toliiminous luthoi of the day, and it is a comfort to me 
to think that I haie tried to unsettle no man's faith, to 
corrupt no maa's principle, and that I have written 
nothing which, on my death-hed, I should wish blotted."* 
In this uttcranco of dignified self- complacency, he stands 
justified by the story of his wondrous authorship. With 
regard ffl Scott's poetry, there are indications that, in the 
calmer judgment of posterity, the world is willing to re- 
store a part, at least, of the fame it too quickly took away. 
It is only the other day that Landor, ranking Scott's 
poems with the classics, has said, 

"The trumpet-blast of Marmion never Bhook 
TLe walls of God-bnilt DioD ; yet wbat about 
Of Urn Aobaiujis sivolls the heart 80 hlgb I" 

In the concluding lecture I propose to proceed with 
the general considerations of the literature of this cen- 
tury — its chief productions and influences ; among which 
I desire to speak of the character and influence of Lord 
Byron's poetry, the prose and poetry of Sontbey, the 
poetry of Wordsworth, the influence of Mr. Carljle's 
writings, and also of some of the women who, both in 
prose and poetry, have adorned the literature of our time*. 

« Loelibart'a Scott, vol. s p. lOfi. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Lord Bynm — Hie populiirity and its deolina— His power of simple, vigor- 

gun — H — T D e aiadiator— Tlie Tales of 

a — li B is a creaUons^Miss Bflr- 

— M K t— Byr p et of nature— His an- 

g D T — T D m most faulUsaa of hia 

p iQS — D — — g H remarks on — Carljlo 

— H ss— — H al works— Tlialaba— 

W — H — tlioia— Jooniii BailliB 

— Miaa Edgewoith— Mrs. kemblo— Mi? Norton— Hiaa Bairett— 

Crj of the ohildrea, &e. 

In bringing tliis course of lectuies towaid a loii:,Iusiuu, 
I shall resume the cuisoiy view of the contemporary 
English literature which I hegan m the ]<)i>t lecture 
When the literary history of this penod sliill hereifter 
come to he written, a Toluminous chipter will be needed 
for what the English language has given expiession to 
within it. During the fiiat quartei of tlii^ century, the 
writings of liOrd Byron hid the most high wionght and 
■wide-spread celebrity. His wa^ the eomniandiug nime 
of the day for some ten or twelve years in the first quir 
ter of this century. Seott, as a poet, calmly withdi-ew at 
the approach of the new influence. He had probably 
exhausted that fine, but not very deep, vein of poetry, 
which gained him a (juick popularity and a permanent 
place among English poets; he withdrew from the region 

« Thursday, Fctjruiry 2S,1S50. 
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of verse to pass mto those unexplored spaces of tbe ima- 
gination ia which he was to estalilish his chief fame as 
the great writer of historical romance. 

The popularity of Byron, take it for all in all, was pro- 
bably the most splenlil that ever poet wa ajplauled 
and flattered with. H s oiig 1 a 1 I rger a d e ee over 
the earth, and oa that au 1 ence t ese ted a unwonted 
fiiscinatioB, swaying the feel n"? of mult t des and mak 
ing its words and its mus o fam 1 a on the 1 ps It was 
popularity too quick grown to 1 t w tho t a h j,e d i 
nution ; the love of h s poetry w s too pa=. onate to 
stand the test of t me It s not wo tl n 1 le ow to 
measure the extraneous oi ses wh I h Iped that pop 
larity : his rank, his be'* ty h s an la ty tho espo ure of 
his domestic diseord hs fore ^ alvent ? 1 ilf wau 
derer, half exile — all w ele is n tl at f sc nat on 
wherewitb all the w Id wat he 1 h m and wel cd 1 a 
words. Without mea ng a a lect e vh h I ha e 
BO much to dispose of to Iwell n the pe on 1 h to y of 
Lord Byron, let me only remark n pa ng how St k ng 
is the contrast between tl e h band s ^en meatil sol c t- 
ing of the world's sy ni ath eg nlong w 1 a se sail d fi 
ance of all that is most sac ed by the iiws of God and of 
man ; and, on the othe hand the hero c s le ee and selt 
control of the wife, and alon^ w th t -t 1 fe of devoted 
and toilsome charity n wh ol le Las so ght the repa- 
ration of her hopes anl hajf ness Who cin qieston 
which was the injured one ^ 

The extraneous causes f Byron s poj 1 ty woul 1 be 
altogether inadequate to c unt for t Much as they 
may have helped it, they alone «e coal 1 h eg n t 
Looking at it aow as a matter of literary history, the 
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trae causes are to be discovered, I believe, both in tho 
strength and in tlio weakness of his genius. If tbat 
strength liad been, less than it was, he could not have 
gained the influence he did over the minds of his fellow- 
men ; if there had been leas of weakness blended with 
his might, he wotild not have gained that influence bo 
widely and so soon. Suoh is the paradox of poetic popu- 
larity. The same causes will oxplaia the decline of By- 
ron's influence. I mean the extent of that decline, fur- 
nishing a discrimination between what is permanent and 
what is perishable in his poetry. All that I propose to 
do is to notice some of the chief characteristics of his 
poetry, so as to judge thereby of its past popularity and 
the estimation it is now held in. 

Lord Byron gained the public ear, in part, by his com- 
mand of the simple Saxon part of the language. In his 
choice of words, he is one of the most idiomatic of the 
English poets : liis genuine English is shown forth in his 
poetry and the vigorous prose style of his letters — the 
English-Latinized words being present in small pro- 
portion. This admirable command of the " best trea- 
sures" of our tongue was not, I think, accompanied with 
an equal power of structure and combination, in the ab- 
sence of which there is betrayed the want of that atu- 
dicus and dutiful culture of the language and versification 
which the greatest of the poets recognise as part of their 
discipline, and to which, no doubt — the art and the inspira- 
tion combined — we owe both the exquisite graces of Shaka- 
peare's verse and the magnificent harmonies of Spenser's 
and Milton's. 

With such power over his language, as an organ of 
expression, Byron had other powers which are the poet's 
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" Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
With the wild world I dwelt la, Is a thing 
Whioli wains me, with its sliilness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail la as u noiseless wing 
To woft mo from distraction. Once I loTed 
Torn Ocean's roar, but tliy soft murmuring 
SonndB sweet as if a sister's Toioe reproved, 
That I with stern delight should e'er havo been se moved. 

It is the bush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mounfaina, dusk, yet dear, 
Mcllow'd and mingling, yet dlstJnoUy seen, 
Save darken'd Jura, whose oapt heights appear 
Preoipltonsly steep ; and drawing near 
7hcre hreatkes a llrlng fragranoe from the shora 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on ths ear 
Drops the light drip of the anapended oar. 
Or chirps the graaahopper one good-night carol more." 

Thia ia true poetic description, in ■which, while the poet 
appears only to expresa a docile recipiency of what Nature 
bestowa, he gives hack to be blended with it both Lis 
own emotion and the light which a poet's imagination 
creates. 

A passage proving higher power is the well-known de- 
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scription of the Gladiator, in the same poem. It is a 
higher strain, for it is a description purely visionary — 
telling of no spectacle of the bodily sight — but a reality 
of spiritual vision. The poet stood within the vacant and 
sileut circuit of the Coliseum, no sound toncbing his car, 
no sight save the ruins reaching bis eye, but inspired by 
the local association, and by the image whiuh sculpture 
bad made familiar, he sees and hears through centuries; 
and the thronged amphitheatre rises up before him with 
all the horrid sights and sounds of Kome's brutal sports, 
in bis rapt vision of the dying athlete : nay more, (and 
this is the grandest part of the vision, full of a moral 
beauty,) looking to the wild region of the Danube, be 
beholds the distant cottage of the Gladiator, with his obil- 
dren in happy ignorance of the murdered father's misery j 
and further—sueh can be a poet's seeing — be beholds 
Alario and bis hosts coming down in vengeance on the 
doomed and guilty city : 

"I sae before mo lie Gladiator lie; 
He leans upon bis band— bia manly brow 
Consents to dealh, bnt oonquora agony. 
And bia droop'd head sinks gradually low — 
And tbrougb his side flie last drops, ebbing slow 
From tho red gash, fail hsaiy, one by one, 
LiliB tbe first of a tbunder abower;» and now 
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Ero censod tlio inhuman shout which hdled the metctt irho won. 

He heard it, tut ha heeded not — his ayes 
Were with hia hearty and thnt was fur away; 
He reck'd not of the life lie lost, nor prise. 

There were his young tmrharianB all at pUy, 
There waa their Daeian mother— ho, thoir Eire, 
Butohet'd to make a Roman holiday- 
All this nish'd with his hlood— Shall he expire 
And unavenged? Arise, je Gotha, and glut yom ire <" 

In this, there ia genuine poetic vision, genuine feelingj 
in a word, true imaginative power, and wondroiis words 
of simple Engliah to give voice to it. 

I would refer to another passage, less striking, but also 
chaiaoteristio of Byron's best power, and which I wish to 
cite, because it admirably esemplifies how simple, both in 
conception and in expression, is true poetic sublimity. It 
is the passage in which the poet, assuming the chai'acter 
of a Greek, utters his emotion oe the plain of Marathon ; 
and the imaginaliTe truth and sublimity of the lines ad- 
mit of a very simple analysis. There are presented two 
of the grandest of earth's natural objects— a range of 
mountains on the one side, and the sea on the other; 
between them a tract of ground hallowed by one of tlie 
world's greatest battles, the victory that saved Europe 
f m A ■ ' I t I tb t ml ' ■ g p w wl' 1 ' 
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IS look oa Mamtbou, 
And Miu'ulbon looks on the saa; 

And mnsiug there sn hoRi ulone, 

I thouglil that Greeca m.ght atlll he free ; 

Por Blandlng on the Persian's grave, 

I could not deem myself a sluve. 

A king sat on the rocky hrow, 
Which looks o'et seaborn Salamia; 
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low images, witii no life or heart in them. Turn to Shaks- 
peare's erealions, even those most removed from common 
life, or follow Spenser into the shadowy regions of Fa.iiy 
Land, or Milton into his snpei-natura] spaces, and so fiiithful 
are their creations lo a deep science of humaniij, that every 
human heai-t recognises the truth of them : they live and 
have a reality by virtue of their poetic truthfulness. But 
of Byron's heroes or of his heroines, which is a natural, 
truthful chnt hasgitptsg t th dmi- 

ration or f th d t f tl ir f 11 w h No 

pure and 1 fty 1 f w h 1 pp 1 h f ala 
peraonages h 1 fts th m b th I oft- 
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the test of a rational consideration, tliey mast be perceived 
to tie beings in wboni there is no strengtb, except that of 
tbeir intensely selflsb passions; in wliora all is vanity; 
tbeir exertions being for vanity under the name of love 
or revenge, and their sufferings for vanity under fbe name 
of pride. If such beings as these are to he regarded as 
heroieal, where in human nature are we to look for what 
is low in sentiment or infirm in character?" 

How nobly opposite to Lord Byron's ideal was that 
conception of an heroJcal character whioh took life and 
immortality from the hand of Shakspeare : — 



It was, however, with these flotiona, that the popular 
fancy was fascinated, not only because tbe poet's genius 
gave a charm to them, but because that which addresses 
itself to what is false and morbid in man or woman will 
find a response, happily only for a time. lu like manner, 
there was aa attrtction m the unieserted disclosui'es which 
the poet was all the while miLia^ of bis own feelings 
and passions, taking the lai^e coneouise of his lisfenera 
into his confidence, and running through those feelings 
there was the poison of moral diaeifie On the pages of 
Byron you can soarL.e escape fiom some form or other of 
morbid feeling, a vicious egotism, piide, contempt, misan- 
thropy : these aie attiibutes not ot strength, but of weak- 
ness; and knowing, as we now do, the story of his career, 
ia it not pitiful that one so gifted should have gone whin- 
ing through life, coaiplaining of man, and rebellious of 
God, and all tho while sclf-icdulgent alike in sensual and 
jnfal voluptuousness ? It is well said, that if life be 
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"ever so unfortunate, a inan's folding Ma hands oyer it in 
melanclioly mood, and suffering himself to be miide a 
puppet by it, is a sadly wealc proceeding. Most thoughtful 
men have probably some darli fountains in their souls, by 
the side of which, if there were time, and it were decorous, 
they could let their thoughts ait down and wail indefinilely. 
That Jong Byron waii fascinated men for a tiaie, because 
there is tliat in human nature."* Herein was the mischief 
that Byron's poetry did in its season of authority : revers- 
ing the poet's fanetion, which is to heal what is unhealthy, 
to strengthen what is weak, to chasten what is cori'upt, 
and to lift up what is sinking down : he fostered what was 
false, ministered to what was morbid, and, moreover, 
tempted ttiem on to the willing delusion that their weak- 
ness was strength. Thas unreal and false habits of feeling 
were engendered, and men and women, under this delu- 
sion, grew sentimental and fantastic, and flattered them- 
selves that there was beauty in the ugliness of pride, that 
there was magnanimity in the littleness of contempt, and 
depth of passion in tie shallowness of discontent, and 
majesty in unmanly moodiness and misanthropy. Now al! 
this, which came from the Byron teaching, was false bath 
in morals and in poetry; for in this mortiil life crowded 
with its realities for evei^ hour of evei^ human being's 
existence, all fantastic and self-occupied sadness is a folly 
and a sin — unmanly in man, unpoetic in the poet, well re- 
buked by a woman-poet's strenuous words : 

" Wo oTBrstatB Uis ills of lift, antl tiike 
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183 LECTUBK KINTK. 

The dismel snows instGsd ; flake followitig fliLke 
To cover all the corn. We walli upon 
The sLfldom of hills across a level thrown. 
Anil pant like olimliers. Near the nldar-hrais 
We sigh so loud, tba DightinEBla within 
Refuses to sing loud, as else she would. 
brothers! let us leave the shame and sin 
Of taking Tfunlj, in a plainlave mood, 
The holy name of One/!— holy herein. 
That bj the grief of One, came oil our good."® 

I kaow of nothing that more betiajs tie moral weak- 
ness of Byron, than that he gave so much of his power to 
spread the conta^on of a morbid melancholy, tlie selfish, 
tbaakless, faithless weariness of life, which another woman- 
poet has justly called a blasphemy ; 

"Blasplianie not thou thy sacred life, nor turn 
O'er joys that God hath for a season lent 
Perohanca to try thy spirit, Knd Its bent, 
ESeminnta aaul uid base, ireakly to monrn. 
There lies no desert in the land of life, 
For e'en that t»aot that barrenest doth seem, 
Laboured of tbee in faith and hope, shall ieem 
With heavenly harvests and rich gatbcrings, rife. 
Haply no more, music ^ind mirth and love, 
And glorious tilings of old and yonnger art, 
SbflU o£ thy dajs make one perpetual feast ; 
But when these bright oompaniona all depart, 

Of Hope,— and then shalt hear the angels sing aboYO."f 

In Ijord Byron's portraiture of human character, his 
genius was prostituted to a worse abuse, ia that it con- 
founds and sophisticates the simplicity of conscience — 
breaks down the barriers between right and wrong, by 
abating the natural abhorrence of crime, and arraying the 

s Sonnet on Bxaggeralinn. Mrs. BroivnLng's Poems, vol. i. p. 344. 
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guilt of even the vikst i ico lo a tal^L splcn lam and pnde 
How diffeient fiom Shiltapetre s genuine morality, so 
loyil to the Iiest nioral laslinots, never making ¥iee at- 
tractive, not tempting w3 evea to look fondly on the 
pioad and sinful tempci nntii it be (.baafened by ■^diei- 
sity, >:t 11 1 h Id p f admiiation the moial 

nioDster m!i ni t linked with a thouiaad 

crimes 

Let m t h tB t t mething of tlie character 

of tlie p t y f Bj d d as a poet of nature : I 

mean, of th m t 1 w Id In the last lecture I had oc- 
casion t mhthtt dtoniea happy circum- 
stance tb t th g) t silts n physical science did not 
take pla d th 1 w t te f religious belief that ex- 
isted in th 1 t t J b t w re reserved for a better 
period f p wh 1 11 lake those results sub- 
servient t th f t th tead of being perverted 
to tte u f m t 1 m I w uld now add that, while 
in our t m tl h been b active scientific study of 
nature, happily the poetic cidtaie of natarc has booa no 
less earnest, and thus a deeper knowledge of the marvels 
and the glory of the universe has been promoted both by 
the processes of analysis and observation, and by the pro- 
cesses of the imagination. Let us see how Byron contri- 
buted to this, and what he has dona to help his fellow- 
men to the poetic visions of nature. No poet ever enjoyed 
larger or more various opportunities of communing with 
earth and the elements. He was familiar with ocean and 
lake, with Alpiae regions, and with Grecian aad Italian 
lands and skies. He had a quick susceptibility to all that 
is gi'and and beaatifol in the world of sense, as lie wandoi'od 
over the earth. 
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"The sounding cataract 
Hannfed (liim) like a passion ; the (aJl rock, 
The mounlain, and the deep and gloomy wooiJ, 
Their colours and their torms, were then to (him) 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter ohaim, 
By tiionght supplied, nor any ictereet 
TJnhorrowed from the eye."^ 

Eut his loye of nature was not only passionate; it waa 
thoughtful and imaginative. He knew that true poetio 
description must go beyond the rapture which mei'e bodily 
eight can give, and deal with all of which this material 
world is symbolical. Hie strong poetic instincts, when 
they chanced to he aasociatsd with true and healthy feel- 
ing, gave forth oft«n grand or beautiful description ; he 
aspired to the highest reach of poetic description of nature, 
for of himself he said, 



Jle held his dialognes} and thej did leaoli 
To him the magio of their mysteries. 
To him the booh of night naa opon'd ttide. 
And the voloes from the deep abyss revenl'd 
A marvel and a seei'et."t 

But these aspirations were frustrated, for a moral weak- 
ness perverted and lowered them, causing an inequality in 
his poetry which it is lamentable to look at. At one 
niomeut we believe that wo are about to behold him 

" Springing from crystal step to cryslal step, 
111 the bright air, whore none can follow him ;"J 

but straightway we soo the winged energy dragged down 

« Wordsworth's Lines written ahove Tintom Abbey. 'Wocks, p. 1S9. 
J Luiidor, Imaginary ConvorBation. tol. iii. p, 363. 
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to earttj soiled with earthy things, and stumbling in the 
dai'kness and the mire of low and tuibid passions. Aspir- 
ing to commune with the iofinite, the poet's heart, and 
therefore his genius too, were cramped within the narrow 
confines of petty pride and weak hatred. The blindness 
of idolatry came over him. The world of sight and sound 
became a divinity to him. That which was meant for 
only a means to higher ends was made all in all to him. 
The material world, framed as it so wondrously is, to 
minister not only to our bodily wants, but to the iniagi- 
native appetitea which feed on the grand and the beauti- 
ful, hemmed his faithless spirit inj and the genius of 
Byron had not power enough to extricat* him from the 
shallow Bophistriea of materialism. His strong passion 
for nature, divorcing itself from the Yisioa of faith, began 
to spread itself in misty rhapsodies, meaningless of every 
thing but the old errors of sensnous systems of wnbehef. 
When Byron's poetry began to utter materialism, it began 
to utter foily, and then it ceases to he poetry, for poetvy 
is allied to wisdom, and not to madness. He talked of 
loving earth only for its earthly sake, "becoming a por- 
tion of that around him j" of high mountains being a feel, 
ing to him; and 

" That he could see 
Fothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link relnotant in that fleshly choin, 
Claased. among creatures, when tho aoni can flee. 
And nith the sky, the peak, Ihe heaving plain 
Of ooaan, and the stars mingle, and not in vain ; 

And when at length the mind shnll he all free 
From what it liatea in this degraded form. 
Reft of its carnal life, save what Ehnll be, 
Biistent bappier in (he flj and Ttoim ; 
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Where elements to elements conform, 
AdiI dust is as it should be, EboU I uot 
Feel all I see, loss dasillng, but more warm? 
Tbe bodiless thougbt? The spirit of eaah spot. 
Of ivbich, even now, I shnrB at times, tbe immortal Iot.'*« 

Now strip this, and the multitude of passages like it, of 
all that is fantastic ; measure it, as jou please, either hy 
the practical rules of common sense, or, hy what is more 
appropriate, the standard of imaginative truth and wisdom, 
and what is it hut the perplexity and the folly of material- 
isui ? What natural icstiact, let mo ask, is so strong in the 
human heart as that which recoils from the dread anticipa- 
tion that this living flesh of ours, or the cherished features 
of those that are dear to us, will he fed upon by the worms 
in the grave? — a thought that would crush us down in des- 
perate abasement, but for the one bright hope beyond, and 
then, to think of a poet exulting in the prospect of that 
remnant of his carnal life " existent happier in the worm I" 
When Byron is honoured as a great poet of nature, it is 
well to understand where he will lead his disciple, and 
where he will desert him. The material world has high 
and appropriate uses in the building up of our moral being : 
the study of it, in a right and believing spirit, is full of 
instruction; but it is worthless and perilous if we lose 
sight of the great truth of the soul's spiritual supremacy 
over it; that there is implanted in each human being an 
undying particle, destined to outlive uot this earth alone, 
but the universe. This poet, " sick of himself for very 
selfishness," his heart aching with its hollowness, sent his 
materialized imagination to roam over the world of sense, 
ocean and mountain, seeking what the world could uot 

» Chjldo Harold, oanto ill, 12, 1i. 
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give. " Where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the 
place of understanding ? The depth saith, It is not in 
me, and the sea saith, It is not with me."* 

Now, if we seek a solution of the strange inequality of 
Bjron'a poetic power, and the perversion and imperfeotion 
of hia descriptions of nature, it is in this happj truth 
tLat the cnltivation of the ima^ation is dependent on 
the mora] feelings ; and all 

"Outwavd forma, tlialofdeEl^ still receive 
Hhek finer infiuenees from the life nitliiii." 

Coleridge, in his Ode on Dejection, tolls us that the 
poetic vision of nature is sealed even to that uncongenial 

" The n-im and hoarUess mood — 

A eUfled, drowsy, Hnimpitasionad grief, 
Which S. 
In word, 0] 

U; genial spirits fail. 
And nhat can tiese avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my bretiat f 

Thongli I should gaze forerer 
On that green light that lingers in Ihs West: 
I may not iiopo, from oatward forms, to win 
The passion and the life, whose fonntains ore within. 

Prom the soul itself must isane forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminons cloud, 
BnrelopiDg the earth; 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A aweet and potent roies, of its own birth— 
Of all aiveet sounds the life and element 1" 
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But f th f f n f the life within be not only 
dk dwthljt bt turbid with eyil passioaa — 
f ! 1 t If h d t p .red — it cannot send forth 

tl b ul f 1 nd be ty making power," but, in its 
t ] nhppl dndl d flashes aa burst from the 
gn tBj 

Th t w 1 d f poetic power and of nature, 

th h f Th "VI I Painters," haa justly said 
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Id t tl ng b t Now there is deep instruc- 

t tl — th t wh Byron's imagination rose 

b th t Ih I n ss wh h was hia clinging vice, his 
g ttjw w djlyl and it is woful to see how 

f t n th 1 p J b eak out on the poet's brow as 
h ta d by tb lit 

Tl th f tl d tion in all that Byron failed 

in — an admonition plain and irresistible — that jast so far 
as poet or philosopher places himself in antagonism to 
Divine Truth, so far must he iiiil in all that he adven- 
tures in the deep things of nature, of man, of his own 
soul. " Science," it haa been justly said, " in the hands 
of infidelity, degenerates into crumbling materialism : it 
is blind to the beauty, deaf to the harmony of the uni- 
verse ; as its objects rise, it sinks ; when it comes to treat 
of human nature, its views aro base and degrading ; its 
morality is a matter of barter, or a wavy drifting along 
before the animal impulses. And what can the poetry 
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of infidelity be, except a deifying of tlie senses and the 
pasaiona, while the ooasciousneas of higher eravinga 
and aspirations, which eaoaot be wholly extinguished, 
Tents itaelf in barsts of aelf-raockeiy, or in the cold aneer 
of derision and contempt for all mnahiad ?"* The highest 
truth aad graadeur that pagan poetry attained, what were 
they but aspirations for the coining Christian truth ? 
And when, in Christian times, the poet rejects that truth, 
refusing its light, he takes ap his abode in darkness 
deeper than the heathen's, and it is impossible for him to 
comprehend, much less espound, nature, himself, or his 
fellow-men ; for nowhere can the unaided, solitary mind 
of man travel, whether it be into his own moral and spi- 
ritaal nature, with the mysterious tribunal of conscience, 
BO weak and so strong, or into the hearta of mankind, or 
to the mute creation, or into the spaces of the universe, 
to the blade of grass at our feet, or the most distant star 
ia the firmament, — nowhere can it travel, but it shall find 
itself baffled by mystery — mystery, the burden of which 
grows heavier and heavier the farther it ia removed from 
the only truth that can solve it : 
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Uneheer'd, unBatiafied, for evermore 
Comiianioiilesa, and fatherless, and poot."^ 
With a mind too vigorous for inaction, and a temper 
too proud and wilful for either the mora] or intellectual 
discipline which the greatest writei-s recognise as a dnty 
they ask no exemption from. Lord Byron, amid the 
large variety of his productions, has left no cae elaborate, 
well-sustained poem; and the evidence of his genius is 
to he found in passages or in the short poems, such as the 
"I^isoner of Chillon," or, what is perhaps the first and 
most fanltless of his poems, (which I shoiild he glad to 
pause on,) " The Dream." 

If a fitiul irregularity was characteristic of this splendid 
career of authorship, no less so was the close of it. All 
restraint growing more vexatious and burdensome to him, 
whether the discipline of his art, the discipline of society, 
or the discipline of conscience, he fashioned that ribald 
poem, Don Juan, to Jet hia fancy riot in. It was an igno- 
minious retreat for genius, the last act of self-degradation. 
I cite one stanza from it, to show, hy a contrast that shall 
follow, to what base uses a poet can bring hia talent. He 
looks at the metropolis of England, with the dome of St. 
Paul's, sublime in magnitude, and venerable by the deyo- 
tjons of many generations — ^the dead and the living^-and 
thus Le images it : 

"A mighty moss of brick, and smote, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusliy, hut as wide as eye 
Could reach, wilh here and Ihoro a sail just akippiiig 
In Eighth then lost amidst a forestry 

• Tho Christian Sohokr, by the author of The Cnthediftl, p. ZS5. 
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Of niaaba ,■ — a wiMaraesa of atecples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal OMopy; 
A liuge, dim cnpola, like a foalscap eroirn 
On a fool's head — and this is Londoa-town !"» 

I do not pause to say what pitiable prostitution this ia 
of the poetic talent, corrapting the fiiney with such a 

neon asaociation of poor and heartless wit; but, in the 

ontrast, let me sweep the scoff from out youi thoughts 
bj a short senfenoe, not clothed in verse, but overflowing 
with poetiy, not graced with metrical music, but glowing 
with the purity and the grandeur of imaginative truth; 
"It was only tlie other morning," says the living writer 
from whom I quote, "as I was crossing one of the bridges 
wliich bear us from, our mighty metropolis, that para- 
mount city of the earth, that I was struck, for tho thou- 
sandth time it may be, by the majesty with which tho 
dome dedicated to the apostle of the Gentiles rises out of 
th urr nd n f h es nd I Id n t > t f I 

wh t a n U typ t f tl tj t p h 11 I 

U t 1j t 1. wl Ig th t tl t b h the 

h It t f th w It -witl I f t amd tie 

w 11 wth 1 1 id t lyly tl ky t 

By f ti 1 p nd 1 f b u ht h m 

t m ht b i Im t wtl ut s g t j) 

ted h fthiry t h Th 

js a passage n M. fred wh ch has, I hintj a leaiful 
significancy as an image of that proud defiance with which 
Byron thrust away what alone could have restored a 
heart wasted with self-iudulgenee, wounded with self- 
iorment. The lines tell of the death of Otho : 
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With show of loyal pity, would have Btauohad 
Tho gushing thtosX trith his ofScious robe ; 
The (lying Ronifta thrust him haeis, and said- 
Some empire still in his aspiring glanoe, — 
' It is too late.'" 

"WTiilc the influence of Lord Byron's poetry has declined, 
(how rarely now is it quoted !) the estimation of Sholley's 
genius has risen. With fine poetic endowment, both of 
imagination and feeling, and with a willing spirit of poetio 
discipline by the study of bis art, his mind, nniappily, was 
bewildered in tbe maEcs and the misery of a apeculative 
skepticism, which possibly a nature generous, sincere, and 
enthusiastic as bis, might have outgrown in a longer life. 
There was an earnestness in his character that elevates 
his memory above that of Byron, but the cloud of unbelief 
brought kindred confusion over his vision, as when he 
speaks of life and death : 

"In this life 
Of error, ignorance, and sfrife. 
Where notbing Is, bat all things seem. 
And we the ehndairE of a dream, 
It is a modest oreed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it, 
To own that deatli itself must be 
Like aU tlia rest, a mockery."" 

In the beautiful lines written among the Euganean 
Hiiis, you cannot but see how Shelley's profonnd sense of 
the beauty of earthisimbittered by the gloom of infidelity: 

« The Sensitive Plant, Shelley's Works, vol. iii. p. 1. 
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Id the deep, wide sea oCmiaerj; 

Never thus could royage on. 

Day and mgbt, ami night aad day. 

Drifting on hia weary way. 
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feverish imagindtio H w d h m b 

delusion of hating, d h m Cb ti y wh 
was not Chriotilnit b h m y f an 

christian notions whhh d difiwh 

Considering how p Sh p m h 

sensual depravity a, hpg B dbw 

earnest be was in p be d to b 

good of bis fellow-m w k w h p n 

his errors as well a b gdblwbn 

honest power of frie dbphLgbH y Sb 

ley, that " Wiethe in y 

tudes of Chamouny h g w th h h 

shine, or shedding indignant tears with sorrow and puveity, 
or pulling flowers like a child in the field, or pitching 
himself back into the depths of time and space, and dis- 
coursing with the first forms and gigantio shadows of 
creation, he is alike ia earnest and at home."* A mora 

* Book of Gems, toI. <, p. 40. 
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sober judgment, well describing a great deal of Shelle/a 
poetrjj is given by Mr. Henrj Taylor, in the preface to 
Philip Van Artavelde : " Much beauty, exceeding splen- 
dour of diction and imagery, cannot but be perceived in 
tia poetry, as well as exquisite ohaTms of versification ; 
and a reader of an apprehensive fancy will doubtless be 
entranced while he reads ; but when he shall have closed 
the volume, and considered within Hmself what it has 
added to his stock of permanent impressions, of recurring 
thoughts, of pregnant recollections, he will probably find 
h s st n this kind no more enriched hy having read 
Jl Sh 11 y's poems, than by having gazed on so many 
^0 eou ly olouredclonds in an evening sky: surpassingly 
beautifnl they were while before his eyes ; but forasmuch 
as th y h i no relevancy to his life, past or future, the 
mp n npon the memory barely survived that upon 

the 

In n th m t cursory survey of the literature of 
r t in f b m a part of its history that one of the 
pros w te wh h s made a strong and peculiar impres- 
sion m y th htful intellects, ia Thomas Oarjyle, 
Con t ng mj! English speech into a strange Ten- 
toni 1 1 t h u a style which, while it is odious and 
rcpul m ems, by a sort of fesoination, to com- 

pel the attention of others ; and yet this uncouth style, 
so alien from what the use of centuries has proved to be 
genuine English, that it almost sounds like tlie making 
strange noises to gain and force a hearing, is so redeemed 
by the author's vigour, and ia in such af&nity with the 
strangeness of imagery and illustration with which he 
utters his strong thinking and hearty feeling, that one is 
willing to look on it, not as affectation, but a? the natural 
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expression of such a mind — -a faaHon of speech for him- 
self alone. The impression Mr, Carljle has made is 
owing, no douht, chieflj to his intense earnestness; and 
lie has done good service in teaching men the worthless- 
ness of all formality from which the truth has died out, 
and hj exposing unreality, mockery — the forms of un- 
truthfulness and eoiinterfeit, described by the emphatio, 
homely term, " sham." The tiine has not yet come for a 
full estimate of Mr. Carlyle's genius; for there is not 
)ugh whither he may lead his disciplee. A 
3 not give all the mora! se- 
curity that is needed; for vice has its earnestness, far 
less real indeed, as well as virtue; and thus the mere 
sense of earnestness, though for the most part ^viag 
good guidance, may betray, if it be not held in just sub- 
ordination to the supremacy of the sense of truth. The 
admiration of power, as in Carlyle's just tiibute to all the 
robust reality of Dr Johnson s charicfer, may be appro- 
priate and wise; but, gazing too much at mere power, it 
may disparage the sense of right, oi nthei confound 
might with right. The readers of Mr Carlyle's writings 
therefore, while they miy draw moral good and wisdom 
from them, must needs follow him with some caution, for 
he may lead them into stiinge places When I consider 
what the English language, la all its natuial simphcity, 
and beauty, and majestj, has bi-en in the hands of the 
great masters of it, whether in piose or veise, I cinnot 
divest myself of a misgiving that such strange and aelf 
willed use as Mr. Cailyle nnkes of his mother tongue la 
a symptom of something unsound m the constitution of 
his mind. 

I pass, by an associition of i.ooti i';t, to Soufhpy, whew 
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lot dt .ill in iti impurity,) but a syatLm of belief and 
worohip de¥eloped under tbe covenant with Ishmael," a 
remnant of patn^chal faith traditional among tbe pure and 
the believinf. m Anbia ; and upon it be baa brought the 
light of Chu tian imagination to shine, as the angel's face 
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beamed ou the fujjitive boalwoman when ho lade her 
turn her wandenug footsteps home ^gain ind opened toi 
heroutcist and faiatmg child a f untiin in the lc=eit 
" Thalaba 13 a poetic ftory nf faith — it^ sp iitual birth, 
its might ita trials anl its victory — such a at<iiy as Bune 
hat a Christian poet tould have told As yoi follow tho 
htro nlong hia wondrous career to its suhlime and pathetic 
close, the feeling which the rapt imagination retains is a 
deep sense of the majestic strength given to the soul of 
man ■when God breathes into it the spirit of faith. It 
has been truly remarked of Shidfspeare's dramas, that the 
opening scene always bears an impress characteristic of 
the eeqael ; and never was the same principle of art more 
finely proved than in the beautiful opening stanzas of 
ThaJaba — not least admirable in this, the reyerentiai re- 
serve with which they breathe of Scripture truth and 
story : 

"How bonotifBl Is night ! 
A dowj freshness fills tbe silent air; 
No miat oliaourea, Eor dond. Dor speak, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaien ; 
In fnll orbed glory yoncler moon dlvina 
Eolla throngh the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her ataady raj 
The deaert oircle aprsnds, 
Like the round ocean, gudlsd vilh the sky. 
HoTT beautiful is night I 

Who, at lliis untimely hour. 
Wanders o'er the desert aanda ? 

Nor palm-grore, islanded amid the waate. 

Tlie mother and her child. 
The widowed mother, and the falhorless boy,— 
They at this unlittiely lioar 
Wttnder o'er the dosett sands. 
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The fniitfiil moHior of so fair a taoe. 

With only one preserved, 
She wanders o'ar tha wilderness. 
So tear relieved Ihe burthen of her heart ; 
Stnnnei witt tha heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half-wakened from a midnight dream of blood : 
But sDmedmeB when tha boy 
Would wet her iiiind with tears. 
And, looking up to tar fised oountenanoa. 

At length, coUeoUng, Zalnab tain'd her eyes 
To heaven, and praieed the lord; 
' Ho gave — ho ta^es away T 

The pious sufferer cried : 
'The Lord our God is good I' 



Alaa ! no tents were there 
Beside tha bending sands ; 
No palm-tree rose to spot tlio wilderness j 
Tha dork blna sky olosed round. 



During nearly the fii'st forty years of tliis century did 
ote titaself, as long as his powers lasted, to an 
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hononrabie activity in his coactrj's literature, associating, 
like Scott, in genial companionship with all the good 
and great in the same cause : the record of his life, (hia 
Eon is now giving it to the world,) like the inimitable 
biography of Scott, is Bot only a personal narrative, but 
a history of the literature of our times. I know not 
where you could look for that history so agreeably told as 
ia these two biographies.* 

» My trother was an earnest admirer of Sciiftier, not only of liia 
proae sud verse, but of bis personal cLamctei' as revealed ia his 
nritings; and I well remember tbe triumphant pleasure he felt and 
expressed to me nhen the fact was revealed, a few years ago, that 
BoBfhey was not reaponsiWe for the anoiant acrimony of the Quarterly 
Review toward Ameriea. He seemed to esult that hie favotirite 
had not maligned his country. While iie nas in England last Enm- 
mer, lie visited Mise Southey at Keswict; and I am tempted to make 
an sxtract from one of hie letlers homo, if only to illuslrate tbe gentls 
habit of his mind and cnrrent of his thonghts i " Aa we partfld," ha 
eajs, "Katharine Boathey said she supposed I wished to sea the 
cbiiroh. I said we were on our way there, and she at onoa offoreii 
herself and the children for an escort through the fields. The ohildren, 
Edith, and Sortha, and Robert ware swsa^ loving, titUe bodies, nho 
kept oloae tons during the whole visit. A short walk along the hedges 
— it was a beautiful day — brought us to tbe ohurohyard, and opposito 
the gate. Mies Sonthey said aha would widt for as and tiia children. 
They had a winning, affeotionate way, that would hare cbaroied 
you, of taking us by tlie hand and leading the way. We went into 
the abureh, and saw the vary impreaaiva reoumbant statue of SoutUoyi 
these reonmbeut monumental figures are always imposing and solemn, 
tkia one peculiarly ao. The children then took ns to Sontliay'a grave. 
While there, the litila hoy, putUng his hands ou the tomb, aald to hie 
sister, 'Edy, who ia here?' and she told Mm, ' Grandfathor.' Thia 

'Edy, who ia hero?' and tiien she varied har young rhetoric, and 
said, 'Aunt Katy'a falhor and motiier.' One apoiia, I fear, this prattle 
in repeating it, but on the spot, and with all the asoooiations, it waa 
delightful." MS. Leltii; li Ju«e, ISH. About the time this letter 
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In th.ia rapid and very inadequate view of contempo- 
rary literature, I have reserved little space for an influ- 
ence which is felt most amply and gratefully where it is 
felt at all, and which, in my belief, will prove the most 



was written, or not long after, Soathoj'a second wife, better linown 
aa Carolino Bowles, died in a distant psit of England,- and since bei 
death some Tery inlireating Ihongh painf«l letters ftom her, descrip- 
tire of Southej'B Utler days of tiding or faded iHtellect, have found 
Iheir way into the EOBspapers. I am tempted to make short eatracta 
from two of these, dated in 1840, wblek seem to me Tery tonohing: 
.... N th g g tfyi g, nothing topefnl, have I now to tell, 
thongh th tdl g t cause for thankfulness in oontiaaed ex- 

emption f m 11 t p n and bodily auffering; but I think tbera 
is iBcre d f bl 1 certainly, from week to week, the mental 

failnre p g S] ark after spark goes out of the little ligtt now 

left. "X t pan ty f ioyment remiuns; aad, God be thanlted! 

and in h w h till 1 a in his books, taking, to all appearanae, 
SB mnch delight in them aa over. I have no doubt, however, that 
there is at times a pMnllil eonaoiousness of his condition." .... 
" Of late my dear husband has been less roatless in tba day-tone, 
Bitting quietly on the sofa, tnrniiig orer hia leaves for an hour or two 
at a tiniB, 80 that I have been able to occupy myself a little, as of 
old, with my pencil; .... nnil now my latest and porhupa lost 
attempt satisfles even me, for I hare somehow made oat an excellent 
likenesa of that dear husbant^ of whom there has never yet been 
a resembling portraiL .... Here ia a chapter of egotism, bat 
never was Raphael so oontanted with the moat glorioaa of his works 
as I with Ihifl, my poor defective drawing. 'Yes, this mc," waa Iha 
remark of my dear husband when I showed it to him." 

I cannot rcfriua from atiU farther eitcnding this note by a poem 
commemorative of Sonthey by Landor, which I find in the Annual 
Register for 1853— a book, by-the-by, let me say, where year after 
year, when there is luiy oarient poetry, boaatifal eeleetiona are always 
to be foand. It is qaoted from "The Last Fruits of an Old Tree :" 
" It was a dream, (ah ! what is not a dream ?) 
In which I wandered through a boundleaa space 
Peopled by those that peopled earth etewhile. 
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permanent poetic influence of ttese times : I refer, I need 
hardly add, to the poetry of Wordsworth, of which, it 
might have heen expected, I should have made room to 
Bpeat more at large. I should certainly have rejoiced in 



But who conducteil me ? That gsflUe Power, 
Gentle aa Deatb, Daath's brother. On hia brow 
Some have Been poppies ; and perhaps among 
Ihe toariy flowers about bis wavj cuvla 
Poppies there might bo; rosea I am aura 
I saw, and dimmer amaraalha between. 
Lightly I thought I lept aciosa it grave 
Smelling of cool fresh (nrf, and sweet it smelt. 
I would, but must not linger; I must on, 
To teJl mj dream before forgetfulness 
Sweeps it away, or brealis or ohangas it. 
I wue among the Shades, (if Shades they were,) 
And loott around mo for some friendly band 
To guide me on my way, and tell me all 
That compast me around. I wiaht to find 
One no leas firm or ready than the guide 
Of Alighiori, trustier far than be. 
Higher in intellect, more oonTsraant 
■With earth and beavej), and what so lies between. 
He Blood before ma — Soutbey. 'Thou art ho,' 
Said I, 'whom I waa wishing.' ' That I know,' 
Replied the genial voioe aad radiant eye. 
'We may be questioned, question wa may not; 
Sot that might cause U> bubble forth again 
Some bitter spring which crost the pleoBantest 
And shadiest of our pntlis.' 'I do not oals,' 
Said I, ' aboot your happiness ; I see 
The same serenity as when we walkt 
Along the downs of Clifton. Fifty years 
Have rolled behind us since that summer-Ude, 
Nor thirlj fewer since along the laie 
Of Lario, to Bollagio Tilla-orownod, 
Thro' the orisp waves I urged my aideling barli, 
26 
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the opporttmitj of deepening the sense of thoughtful 
admiration and gratitude to Wordsworth's genius in any 
mind that has already possessed itself of the treasures of 
euch emotions, and possibly of persuading some bo to 
approach that poetry as to find in it, what it can surely 
give to all who are willing as well as worthy to find it — 
a ministry of wisdom and happiness, both in the homely 
realities of daily life, and in the deepest spiritual recesses 
of our being. But such a theme transcends the limits 
now left for me; and I propose therefore only to notice 
two or three points having a connection with subjects I 
have already had occasion to speak of. With regard to 
language, an English editor of Wordsworth has said, 
"By no great poet, besides Shakspeare, has the Eng- 
lish tongne been used with equal purity, and yet such 
flexible command of its resources. Spenser gives us too 
many obsolete forms, Milton too much un-English syntax, 
to make either of them available for the purpose of train- 



Amid sweet Bolalation off the ehoro 

Jfrom lorflj Milan's promlly CDurteous dames.' 

' Landor ! I well remember it,' slid he. 

'I hnd juat lost my first-botn, only boy. 

And tben tbe heiLrt is tender; ligblest things 

The woide were not yet spoken nhen the ai 
Blew bBhnier; and around t^e piu^nt'e neck 
An angel thiew his arma : it naa that eon. 
' Father ! I felt yon wisht me,' sidd the boy. 
' Behold me here !' 

QentJe tte sire's emhrfloa 
Gentle his tone. 'See here your father's friend 1' 
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ing the young men of our country in the laws, and 
leading them to apprebend and revere the prinoiplea of 
their magnificent language. But in Wordsworth .... 
is the English, tongue seen almost in its perfection; its 
p we a of delicate expression, its flexible idioms, its vast 
onja the rich variety of its rhythms, being all dia- 
pl J d n the attractive e;arb of verse and yet with i most 

g u nformity to the laws of its own syntis * This 
h ht lute will bcii the te=t ot close stuly, ml,letme 
add th t Alb, idmirable command of the 1 ngua^e s the 

w d ot that dutiful cultuio which is a ctaraoteriatio 
of h p t 

In the early part of this lecturr I had occasion to 
speak of those miserabL poetic 'Jophi^tuea which tempted 
men ^nd women to think that theie 11 m^gninimity in 
the littlenesses of a morbid piiJe anl poetn, beauty in 
diearj moodiness It wis Woidsworth s function with 
hif: manly wisdom with the true feeling tf his full beat- 
ing heait, and with the fnrthei reichmg vision of his 
innginatiDn tc sweep these heiesies awiy, showing by his 
own esimple that 

"A cbeerful life h what the Mnaoa lore, 
A soaring spirit ia their prime dolight,"t 
and teaching that lesson, which poetry and morals alike 
should give : 

"If thon be onB whosa heart tie holj fotms 
Of joung itoogination hate kept puro, 

■ — Henceforth be warned; and know that Pride, 

Howe'er diaguised in ila oun majesty, 
I3 liltlenossi that he nho feels oontenipt 
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3114 LECTUEE NIXTn. 

For any living ttiag, hatli facalHos 

Which he l^us narai' used ; tbaC thenglit nlth him 

Is in its infaaoy. The man whose Bje 

Is ever on himeelf doth look on one. 

The loaat of Natnre'fi worlts— one who migiit move 

The niae man to that scorn nlticb wisdom holds 

Unlawful ever. Oh he wiBer, tton ; 

Inatjiictfld that tine knowledge lea^a to love, 

Xme di^itj abides witb him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 

Gas still suspact^ and still I'srere liimaelf, 

In lotrlioess of teart." 
I bave also hail occasion to show how morbid and danger- 
ous tlie love of innocent, inanimate nature may become 
when it is linked ■with infidelity — how it will sink down 
t I nd weak materialism. By no poet that ever lived 
h th f e of nature, the world of eight and sound, from 
th pi t ry motions in the heavens down to the restless 
h d w f the smallest flower, been so sedulously studied 
1 1 ng life, and all the utterance his poetry gives 

f th t t dy is meant to inspire 

" The glorions habit bj whioh sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliai to divine."* 

Never, as in the sensuous and irreligious poets, is the ma- 
terial world suffered to enoroaoh upon the spiritual, still 
less to get dominion over it. So far from any suoh delu- 
sion, observe how,iu that well-known passage in The E^- 
>:ursion, the sublimity of which ia sometimes overiooked in 
the beauty of the illustration, be proclaims this truth — that 
the universe, this material universe, is a shell, from which 
the ear of Faith can hear mysterious murmuringa of the 
])eity. 
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"I have seen 
A onrfous chiia, who dwelt npon a tract 
0! inlaad gfound, applying t» his ear 
The lonvolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To vibieb, in silence Einsbed, bis very aoal 
Listened intanselj; — and lis oountananoa soon 
Brightened nith joy; for mnrmnrings from within 
Were heard, Eonorons cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the mnaitoi expressed 
Mysterious union with its nativB sea. 
^twH sucS a iheU the mdmrse itaslf 
Is to the car of FaUh."'' 

The loYc of nature thus tanglit, associated with, holy 
thoughts and reverent emotionHj is made perpetual enjoy- 
ment, open, too, to every human being; andhowhoreoeivea 
the poet's teaching may make the poet'a words his own : 
"Beauty— a living presence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath oomposed 
From earth's maleriols — waiia upon my steps j 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Bields— like those oE old 
Sought in the Atlantic main — why should they he 
A history only of departed things, 

For the discerning intellect of man. 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In lore and holy passion, should find these 
A simple produce of the common day."t 

I had reserved for the conclusion of this lecture some 
notice of the female authors of this century. Ungracious as 
it will be for such a suhject, I feel that I must give it a 
brevity considerate of your patience. It is a fine eliii- 

f Preface to the Bsoursion, p. 3M. 
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I f tb 1 1 t f oui titaes, that the genius 
fwninhal Ugly nd honourably in it. It has 
bns fmtli h whli Joanna Baillie had in the 
t t n f m t thf d tone of poetic feeling, and 
th d 1 ghtf 1 fi t w h which Maria Edgeworth used 
t h in h Idh d d wn to the latei' company of 

w wh 11 1 n 1 th prose and poetic literature. 

Th h h en n Ian f female authorship in such 
! t t n nt that th w Id has not known them well 
n ugh The o mu h tl at llustrates the gracefulness 
and delicacy of the womanly mind, hut over and above all 
this, and comhined with it, the literature of our timca hss 
developed an energy which womanly authorship had not 
shown before: I do not mean a masculine energy, hut a 
genuine womaulj power. Those writers who are, I think, 
chiefly distinguished for sueh power, as well as beauty of 
genius, are Mrs. Jameson, as a proSG-writer, and especially 
in her admirable criticisms both ou art and literature ; Mrs. 
Kemble, Mra. Norton, and Mi-s. Browning, formerly Miaa 
B tt I dalge me with a few minutes more for an 
iluat t n two of the poetic power I speak of. Every 
pe n p > biy, after youth is passed, is conscious at 
t m fa deep craving fov repose, for a tranquillity 
nw 1 d utward : this universal feeling is thus ex- 
]. d hese lines : 

" Eat W be still ! oil, bnt to eeaae a whilo 
The ponting breafJi and hunying steps of life, 
The sights, lie Bonnas, tbe struggle, and Iho atrife. 
Of bourlj being ; the aborp biting file 
Of action fretting on the tightened choin 
Of rough exiatenee ; all that is not pain. 
But utter nearineaa ! oh ! to be free. 
But tor awhile, from conscious entity! 
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OONTliMPOttAllV LITER ATI! 11 

To shut tha banging doors and windows w 
Of reatlMS sense, ami let the soul abide, 
Darkly and sfflly, for a little spaee, 
Oatheiing it.9 sti'en^ up to ptiraue tbe rac 
Oil, heavens ! to rest a moment, but to rest, 
From tbfa quick, gasping iifo, were to be b 



It is an honourable and characteristic distinction of the 
fsmale authorship of the day that it Baa devoted itself, in 
several forms, to the cause of suffering humauity. 



Would you know what might there is in the voice that 
speaks from a woman-poet's full heart, what power of 
imagination no less than of sympathy and pity, find that 
earnest p!ea which Elizabeth Barrett uttered against the 
horrid sacrifice to Mammon, which was once the shame of 
Britain's factories. It is entitled "The Cry of the Ohil- 
drett." I quote only the opening and closing stanaas: 





"Do ye hear 
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Bub (he yaaag, young chlldi-en, my brotheiB, 

Theyara weeping bitterly; 
They sie waeping in the playUme of the othecB, 

In the oountrj of Uie li'ee. 

They look np with their pale and Bnnlten faces, 

And tbeii luok is dread to see. 
Foe yon think yon see their angela in their places, 

Witt ejee meant for Deity ; 
'How long/ they say, 'how long^ oniel nutlon, 

■Will yon Btand, to move 6ha world, on n ehild's hoat^ 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its pnlpitaUon, 

And tread onward to yom- throne amid tlie mart? 
Out blood aplaahea npward, our tyrants, 

And your purple shows your path : 
But the child's sob cnrseth deeper in the silenoe 

Than the Etrong man in his wrath !' " 

I am lott to leave so stern a strain of impassioned verse 
the last in jour minds : she speaks witt as genuine, liut 
3, gentler, voice of poetio power ia the lines entitled 
" Patience Taagit by Nature :" 

" ' dreary Jifa I' ws cry, ' dreary life !' 
And still Qie generations ot the bitfls 
Sing through our sighing, and the floelis and hei'da 
Serenely live, wliile we are keeping strife. 
With heaven's true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which wa may struggle. Ocean girds, 
Unslackened, the dry land: aarannah swards 
Unweaiy sweep ! hills watch unworn ; and rife. 
Meek leaves drop yeaily from ths forest trees. 
To show, above, the unwasted stars that pass 
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LECTURE X. 

Strajit aitb ©legiat ^oelrg* 

CoiiiiaitofSHbjeoja,aeriouaandgay— Tragic poetry— Illualiatfld in 
torj— Death of the first-born— ClarendoB'a raising tlie Btandord ftt 
Hottingliam— Moral ngs of tragic poatry— Allslon'a oritieism— Ble 
giao poetry— Its power not mere aentimentalism— Gray's Elogj, m 
universal poem— Philip Van Artetelde— Caroline Bowles— "Pan 
pet's Daoti Bed" — Woi'dsworth's Ble^ies Milton's Lyoidaa — Ado- 
naia— In Memoriam— P m D Hi K T son 

— In Menioriam revio 

The two lecture. I m b d sub- 

jects aside from th ua top 

They are, however, t gh I of 

it ; and therefore, I h p p w 

The flrst lecture re h ra ; 

BOiTow, the second h w h n 

whether I shall add h p m ry 

course will depend i p d ed 

not now refer to. I n ar h p m to 

disclaim, in this arrangement of two of these lectures, all 
attempts at the mere eifeet of contrast, for it is no ambi- 

a The eoui'se of lectures delivflrecl in ISiO toraiinaled with the 
KintEi, on Contemporary Literature. Thoae that follow, together with 
one on Wordaworth's Prelnde, were prepared in March, 1851. I have 
thoBght it best to add them to Hiis oom^e, aa, in a certain degree, iliua- 
tratlve of the general suhject of English Literature. The one on the 
Pralude ffiia rather the inlrodnoUon of a new poem to those who had 
nerer read it^ than a oriliciam on one that was familiar. It miunly 
consiated of Bxttaots, with brief comment On this account I do not 
think it worth whllo now to reproduce it. W. li. R. 

D 309 
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beings — acompaiiionabipfor life, in sliadow or in sunshine; 
in the hope of showing that there is a wisdom in books 
which holds geniEil and restorative commimion with teais 
and a eorrowing spirit, and no less genial and salutary 
with that other attribute of humanity, smiles and a cheer' 
ful heart. Thus there may be a discipline for faculties 
and powers too often fitfully or uneq;ually indulged or 
cultiTated — a discipline of the thoughts and feelings which 
are associated with the sorrows of life, and no less of those 
which have fellowship with its joys and merriment: for 
those who are docile to receive, or sedulous to seek them, 
there are lessons which teach a sanity of sadness and also 
a sanity of gladness. It is, too, a ministry of human sym- 
pathy; for as it explores the sources of genuine grief and 
joy, it not only helps us the better to know our own 
hearts, but to enter into the feelings that are in the Jiearts 
of oKr fellow-beings, and thus to " rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep." 
Tragic poetry baa been well described as "poetry in 
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its deepest earnest." The upper air of poetry is the 
atmosphere of sorrow. Thi a t ut! tt ted hy ery 
department of art, the poet y f w d f m f the 

canvas, and of marble. It s because p try re- . 
flection of life; and when aman w [ the p n that 
are stirring within him ar n ht th th f 1 iiga 
which prompt to cheei-fulnc m m t Th fimile 

playa on tho countenance : tli 1 h m m nt y and 
noisy impulse ; but the tear 1 Ij d 1 ntly f ora 

the deep places of the teait It s t n th ymhol 
and the relief of an o'ermasteriug grief, it is the language 
of emotions to which words cannot give utterance: pas- 
sions, whose very might and depth give them a sanctity, 
we instinctively recognise by veiling them from the com- 
mon gaze. In childhood, indeed, when its little griefs and 
joys arc blended with that absence of self-cc 
which is both the bliss and the beauty of its ii 
tears are shed without restraint or disguise : but when the 
eelf-coneciousness of manhood has taught ns that tears are 
the expression of emotions too saored for exposure, the 
heart will often break rather than violate this instinct of 
our nature. Tragic poetry, in dramatic, or epic, or what 
form soever, has its oi-iginaJ, its archetype in the Bon-ows, 
which float lifee clouds over the days of human existence. 
Afflictions ti-avel across the earth on en-ands mysterious, 
but merciful, could we but understand them ; and the 
poet, fiisbioning the likeness of them in some sad story, 
teaches the imaginative lesson of their influences upon 
the heart. 

In history, what is there eo impressive aa when the his- 
toric muse, speaking with the voice of the tragic muse, 
tells of terror and of woe ? If science teaches that this 
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the finders of a man a hand, and wrote upon (he p<ilace wall 
an empire's doom ? In classic story, what rises iip to the 
memory more readily than (he heroic sacrifice in the tragic 
paas of Thermopylas ? "What pages in the annals of 
our fiitherland have a deeper interest than when the 
career of King Charles turned to tragedy, when gloom 
was gathering over bis fortanea, from the day when the 
royal standard was raised at Nottingham, and ominously 
cast down in a stormy and unruly night, onward to the 
bloody atonement on the scaffold.* In the history of 

» Clarondon's celehrated deECtiptiDll of the raising of tJis stantlard 
of Cbarlas tbe first, at Kot^agham, cannot be too often quoted. It ie 
rerj grand and verj sad. 

"According to the proclamation," says the !jiat«riaii, "upon the 
twonty-flfth day of Auguat (1642) the slinidaid waa eveotad about sis 
of the clock of tbe evening of a very stormy and teoipesluoua dn.j. 
Tbe king himself, with a small train, rode W tbe top of the caslle-hiili 
Varney, the li night-marshal, who iras standard-bearer, canning th? 
standard, which was then creeled in that place, with little otber oere- 
mony than the sound of drums and liumpats : melanoholy men dis- 
igeB about that time. There was not one regi- 
ment of foot yet livied and brought thither ; so that (he trt^ned hands 
itbieb tbe sheriff had drawn togalher was oil the sliangth tbe king 
tho guard of the ataniJaril. There appeared no 
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France, what passage is there so impressive — as gattering 
into one awful moment a consummatioa of a long antiquity, 
and casting a dark shadow over tie future — as that which 
tells of the descendant of sixty kings, laid bound, hand 
and foot, beneath the glittering axe ? And ia our own 
history, what is there so sublime, as when the young 
nation was baptized in blood on its first battle-Seldf 

What Las been finely called " the power and divinity 
of suffering" is shown also in tbe moral interest which 
clings to spote sacred by the memory of affliction — an inte- 
rest which prosperoas grandeur cannot boast of. A 
thoughtful traveller has thus espressed the feeling on 
visiting the palace of the Dogea at Venice : " It ia a 
strange building with its multitudinous little marble 
columns and grotesque windows, and the giant staircase 
all glorious of the purest Carrara marble, carved and chi- 
selled into ornaments of the most beautiful minuteness. A 
splendid palace indeed it is : yet, while my eye wandered 
in a few minutes over the goi^oas part of the structure, 
it was long riveted with undiminished interest upon the 
little round holes close to the level of the sullen canal 
beneath the Uridge of Sighs — holes which marked the 
passages to the dungeons beneath the level of the canal, 
where, for years, the victims of that wicked merehant- 
republie were confined. 



niUon ivera not yet oome from Tori, nnd a general sadness oovarad 
the ^vliole town, aud tha king liimself appeared moi'e melauoholic Oaxn 
to naed to be. Tbs flaudard itaslf was blown down the same night it 
had bean set np, by a very strong and unrnly wind, and oonld not bo 
fised agftin in a day or two, till iho tempest was allayed. This was 
tha melsacbol; state of the king's aflnics when the etandard was set 
up." Biato-y of the Beidtien, book v. p. 303. W. B. B. 
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"And why is it that suflering sIiouU Lave a spell to 
fix tlie eye above the power of beauty or of greatness ? Is 
it because the cross is a religion of suffering, a faith of suf- 
fering, ajiriyilegeof suffering, a perfeolionarriTed at by and 
through suffering only? Half an Lour was enough for 
the ducal palace. I could gaze for hours upon those duu- 
geoa-holes, gaze and reat! there, as in an eshauetless volume, 
histories of silent, weary suffering, as it filed the soft heart 
of man away, attenuated his reason into a dull instinct, 
or cracked the stout heart aa you would shiver a flint. 

"There is seldom a Hue of glory written upon the 
earth's face, but a line of sufiei'ing runs parallel with it; 
and tliey that read the lustrous syllables of the one, and 
stoop uot to decypher the spotted and worn inscription of 
tlie other, get the least half of the lesson earth has to 

Lord Bacon, in one of those essays in which he has so 
Benteatiously compacted his deep thoughts, said, "Pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is 
the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater bene- 
dicfioH and the clearer revelation of God's favour. Yet 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David's harp, 
you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the 
pencils of the Holy G-host have laboured more in describ- 
ing the afSictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon."f 

The moral use of ti'agio poetry consists then in such 
employment of poetic truth that the poet's sad imaginings 
shall serve to chasten, to elevate, and to strengthen the 



» Sights and Thoughts in Foreign C 
feoplea; byFroaeiiel! William Faliar, b 
t Essay OB /icIveiBJty. 
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BOiiI — a moral ministrj wliich justified as sage and Eolemti 
a spirit as Milton's iu speaking of " the lofty, grave trage- 
dians," and styling them "teachers best of moral pru- 
dence, high actioQS and high passions best dcscnh- 
ing,"* And the great critic of antiqaitj, with all the 
sublime solemnities of his country's tragic drama in his 
thoughts, in the presence, aa it were of that spectral mys- 
tery of fate, which oTerehadowed tlie Athenian stage, hag 
told us that " Tragic poetry is the imitation of eeriouB 
action, employing pity and terror for the purpose of ohim- 
tening the passions." 

This discipline, however, it must be horno in miud, can 
have no practical influence on character. If it accomplish 
nothing more than the production of emotions, instead of 
being carried on info aeiaon; for it is a great law of our 
moral being that feelings, no matter how amiable and vir- 
t will BU ly pen h f th y b t t 1 into 
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wicked mere seatimentalism may be, self-indulgent in the 


luxury of ideal woe, it also shews that the sight of actual 


* Paiaaise Esgiined, book iv. t. 261. 
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Buffering may oUitcrite all sympathy, and harden the 
heart by familiarity w th human distress or agony lnoin,d 
on as a spectacle Now it is the fuaction of art, throu^li 
whatever medmm it adclresses the heart, so to (i inhfa^jure 
the tragic realities of life, as to make the contemplation 
of them endnrahlo and salutary, which otherwise would 
be appalling repilsiie, and, if repeated, dcstruotiTi. of 
true seasihil ty Thit wise artist, the late Washington 
ASlston speaking mth the truest philosophy of his art 
and of human nature said it is "through (he transtoTm- 
iog afmo&phere of tl l imagination (that) alone the sad- 
dest n)te of woe even the appalling shriek of despair, 
are softened as it w re, by the tempering dews of this 
viaionuy legion eie they fall upon the heart. Else how 
could we stind the smofhtred moan of Desdcmoua, or tho 
fiendish idjur tion of Lady Macbeth, mure frightful 
e n th n th after lee 1 of her husband, or look upon the 
ag ■\ f th wietchei Judas, in the terrible picture of 
E mb dt hen he letums the purchase of blood to the 
I t 11 Sa hedi m? Ay, how could we ever stand 
th but f that ideal panoply through which we feel 
nly th m Iifiod vibrations f Let the imitation be so 
close as to trench on deception, the effect will be &r differ- 
ent, I remember," adds Mr. Allston, "a striking instance 
of this in a celebrated actress, whose copies of actual suf- 
fering were so pMnfully accurate, that I was forced to turn 
away from tho scene, unable to endure it; her scream of 
agony in BAvidera seemed to ring in my ears for hours 
after. Not so was it with the great Mrs, Siddona, who 
moved not a step but in a poetic atmosphere, through 
which the fiercer passions seemed rather to loom like dis- 
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taut mountains when first descried at sea, massive and 
solid, jet resting on air."* 

I pass from these brief hints, scarcely worthy of a place 
in a Jecture on tragic poetry, to that kindi'ed species wbich 
is found in the literatures of all nations, and ■which, is en- 
titled Elegiac Poetry. Serving, as all true poetry does, for 
a ministry and discipline of feeling, it could not neglect 
that one form of affliction which sooner or later comes to 
every human being — sorrow for t!ie dead. The phases of 
this emotion are as various as the heart or the counte- 
nance With some it is impetuous and turbulent, stormy 
as a cloud, but it poors down its showei, and then its form 
changes and it melts away, no one can tell whither. The 
pisaion ?omelimes is proud and self willed and rebellions; 
or It 1? moody and sinks into suUenness Again, it is 
gentle and lestgneJ, ind t ciy to be cnfieated. Some- 
times it IS social, \nd ddights in the relief of utterance 
and sympathy With ethers it holds no communion with 
speech or tears, hnt dwell'^ in the depths of the silent 
heiit The poet, is an interpieter and guide of humanity, 
and especially is always lai^ing the mmd of man above 
the pre^^uie ot tangible and temporal things into the 
region of the spiritual and the immortal, finds one of his 
woi thitst duties m training this species of soirow into the 
paths of wisdom lu the small space now at my com- 
mand, I can attempt to notice only a few of the truths 
that the poets m their elegies hive taught Let me first 
say, that thete is a spurious form of elegiac poetry, which 
might be dismissed with a word of pity rather than of con- 

« I am UHaWe to verify lliis cilatipn from Allalon. W. B. E. 
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a 1 f 1 pi n w that it shall not be a dreaiy, 

If nl I^ t If m ntiment,bTitamoraIpower, 

dift n p ty nd d vad dwelling in the high 
pl f h n n ty E 1 b poetry often speais in the 

I t £ 1 1 gy th ugh t may not assume the form of 
t In tl t nd b t 1 poem, "Philip Van Arta- 
vdde,'^ when the bero, alluding to a atirriog and distnrbed 
condition of society, says, 

"Ligbdj is life liud clown amongst us now. 
Anil llghtij is deatti monrned— 
We httYfl not tima to mourn ;" 
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his old preceptor, Fiiar JotQ, makes answer in words that 
contain the whole philosophy of elegiac poetry : 



Hor aught that digniSes hnmanity. 
Yet such thB barrenneiis of 1)nay life !" 

It is the theme of the elegiac poet to show these virtues 
of sorrow, lis power to strengthen, to purify, to elevate, 
and to give moral freedom — its strength to consume the 
small troubles which so often waste and weaken our best 
powers. For this the poet needs the genius to look into 
the deepest and most mysterious parts of the human soul, 
to sympathize with its most acute sensibilities, and to 
illustrate all the consolatory agencies which are vouch- 
safed to man. In the first place, the poetic power may do 
a salutary work, by restoring a just sense of the awfulness 
of death — a sense so apt to grow callous, especially in lai-ge 
cities, where the solemnities of the grave are a trivial 
spectacle,* The heart loses some of its most natural and 
purest sensibilities when it becomes indifferent to the aspect 
of any of the circumstances or forms of death. An elegy 
OB. a pauper's death-bed was made to express these truths: 



I teils, on more occasions than ons, that one of the in 
lollow in the p:ith of paatilanoe, is that men iire brutal 
non sight of tlio dead and the dying. H. R. 
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Stranger! however great. 

■With lowly revereQC6 bow: 
TBera's nne in that poor shed, 
One by that paltiy bed, 

Bensnth that heggnr'a coof, 

Lo! Death doth keep hia stnl 
Entei^-ao crowds attend — 
Enter—no gnards defend 



Ho mingling voioea sound — 

A sob suppreaaad— again 
That short, deep pisp, ond then 
The parUng groan. 



]h I wondroiiB oliange — 



There might he gathered from English poetry large and 
wise disoipliue of all the emotions with which the living 
render homage unto the dead; and the thoughtful student 
would find his recompense in it. The laments of Spen- 

"> The liirth-aay, and other Poems, by Caroline Bowles, p. 227. 
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ser are full of the tender sensitiveness of ttat gentle bard : 
tlie class of poema which Wordswortli iins left under the 
title of Elegies abound in the "tme poeldc tcaciiing of 
wise, stroDg-hearted Christian sorrow." I must, however, 
confine myself to three elegiac poems, the most remark 
ahle in our hnguige Milton's "Ljcidis," Shelle/s 
"Adonais,"and Mr Tennyson's "In Memonam " Tlie'-e 
poems may well be giouped togethei fiom the Bimihiity 
of the occasions, and lor the high, the vaiied imigimtive 
power displajod in thorn Each is a lament ovei the 
death of a friend of hi^h intellectuil and moial promiae, 
called awiy in eirlj manhood The " Lyoidaa" is fash- 
ioned in a great degree bj the spint of c!a«sieii elegy, the 
element of Christian behef prtsent, howoier, in it In 
Shelley's poem on the deith of Keit^ the cHssicil form 
is yet moic manifest in pmposed imitations of the Greek 
elegies.* That unhappy enthusiast, Shelley, with ail his 
purity of chaiacter and loftiness of genius, eonld couple 
with classical imigery only the reveiies of a hewildeied 
aubelief. There is, in reading his poem, a feeling of 
deeper soi-row for the poet that wrote than for him that was 
lamented. The highest consolation, his fine imagination 

* My attention has been Bpeoiallj enlled to fbo extent of these imi- 
tations, by a list of parallel piissages in tho Greok elegies, proparBd 
by two of my former pupils, nho liave preserved their zeal for litern,- 
tnre, ancient and modern, amid their professional studies. H. R. 

The aooompliahod scholars to whom my brother ccfars, are IViiliam 
Arthur Jackson and 0-. Eeimann EobiaetL Mr. Jackson has Mndly 
plaesd at my disposal his notes on tbose parallelisms, and I regret 
that I bave not room to print them here. Let me add, for 1 shnll have 
no other ehanee of noting it, that my brother felt rcry high pride in 
the soliolavs of the Univei-sity, who, liaYing been roared by Mm, had 
not forgotten his precepts or Iheir early studies. W. B. R. 
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caa reach to, ia that Ma dead friend Uvea as a portion of 
the universe: 

" He ia made one with nalnre : tliera is tieartl 

Of thunder, to the song o£ night's sweet bird; 

In darbneBB and in light, from hevb and stone. 
Spreading itself where'er that power may more, 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 
Which wields tbo world with never-wearied love, 
Snslsina it from teoeath, and kindles it atove. 
He is a portioa of the Jovelioess 
Which once he made more lovely." 

These are at best but dreary apeonlations ; and when 
the poet, in apite of himself, is can'ied out of them hy an. 
instinctive belief in individual life beyond the grave, 
instead of that abaorption into nature which would be 
annihilation, he rises into that grand strain on the unful- 
filled promise of the genius of Keats : 

" The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Boso from their thrones, built beyond mottal thought. 

Far in the unappnrent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Tot faded ftom him,- Sidney as he fought. 

And B« he fell, and. as he lived, and loved. 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 

Arose; and Luoan, by Mb death approved: 
Oblivion, as tbay rose, shrank lilte a, thing reproved. 

And many more whose names on earth are darb. 

But whoso transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long aa fire outlives the parent spark, 

Eose, totied in dazsling iramortalitj. 

'Thou art become as one of us,' they ory, 

'It waa for thee yon kingless sphere baa long 

Swung blind in unaaeenaod majesty. 

Silent, alone, amid a lieaven of song : 
Assume thy winged tlirone, thou voapor of our throngl'" 
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The gloom whieh envelopes thia poem is deepened by 
the impressive anticipation of Shelley's own death, one of 
the most remarkable coincidences to be found in literature. 
It will be remembered that he set sail in his small boat 
from the coast of Genoa, was overtaken at some distance 
from shore by a Mediterranean thunder-storm, and 
ingulfed in the deep waters : they who had watched the 
little skiff from the shore, saw it disappear in the dark- 
ness of the storm that struck it, and when the storm 
cleared away, it was seen no more. The lament over 
Keats — "Adonis" as Shelley styled him — written about 
two years before, ended with this stanza — 

" Tha br«ftth ivhose might I have invokad in song, 
Descends on me; mj sphit'a bark is (tiiren 
Fer from the shore, fer from the trembhng Ihroag, 
Whoaa sails were never to the tempest given; 
The mass; earth and spbered ekiee are riven I 
I am botoe darkly, fearfnllj, efar; 
While burning tlirongh the inmost veil of lieavon. 
The soul of Adonaie, like a star, 
Beacons from the ahode where Iha Eternal are." 

The poem, or rather series of poems, of Mr. Tennyson 
is, however, in all respects the most important contribution 
which has yet been given to this department of poetry; 
and I regret that I Lave left me but a very little space for 
a few woi-ds on the character of the book. It is no prompt 
and passionate poetio utterance of grief; but has a higher 
authority on account of the reserve of near twenty years 
which distinguishes it. Young Hallam, the son of the 
historian, to whose memory the work is a tribute, died in 
1833, at a distance from home — (in the poet's own words ;) 

"In Vienna's fatal walls 
God's finger touched him, and be slept;" 
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and it was not until 1850 that the poet made the ivorld 
& sharer in these imaginings, composed at various inter- 
vals, and espessive of a profound and thoughtful sorrow, 
modified hj seasons and bj time. The volume must be 
a sealed bool,. to all who allow themselves to thinl; of poe- 
tiy as woids to be hghtly or indolently read, or as a mere 
cflufLon of effeminate sentimentalism : it demands not 
only etudy, but reflection on tlio reader's own inmost 
being To ^uoh, and to repeated reading, the wisdom and 
beauty of the woil. disclose themselves; and in this lies 
one of the piooft of genius in it, for the poet is treating 
none of tho meiely superficial sentiments, but the more 
profnund emition^ md the most mysterious meditations, 
with which the soul of man strives to preserve communion 
with those who hn e passed behind the veil that hides the 
dead hoia tiie lining It is an effort made in no vain 
curiosity, there is no irrational and immoral dallying with 
grief, no wandering away ftom the light of divine truth, 
m chase of the false fires of human speciilations. The 
poet chngs to the memory of bis dead friend, with a high- 
souled loyaltj, lioldm^ it as 
good 

" This trath came borne with bier and paM, 



It is grief cberished, not for grief's saie — that were un- 
manly, irrational, weak, and wicked — but for its highest 
moral uses, a spiritual companionship that lifts him who 
is true to it above all ignoble thoughts and passions, and 
mates him truer to himself and to his God, by deepening 
and cspanding his sense of immortal life. Here is a mi- 
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ELEGIAC POBTRY. 3!5 

nistry of good for every human being who knows a single 
grave that holds the earthly part of one that ever waa 
deartohis eyes; and thus the poet expounds the chastening 
power of sorrow : 

"How pufe at heart, and sound in head, 
Witb what divine affections hold. 
Should be tha man whose tJiought would hold 



Tn vain shall tJiou, or any, oall 
The apirita from ibsir golden day, 
Bsoepi, lite Oiem, thoii too eanat aay, 

My epirit ie at peace witii all. 



But whan the heart is full of din. 

And doubt beside the portEil vfits. 

The; can but listen at tJie gates. 
And heai the houEehold jar within." 

It waa said by Jeremy T jl f f th ly 

/athevs, that there were som p n h w t ga 

which a !amh might ford, a 1 fh wl h a ! jh at 
could not swim. In this 1 m f p m th 
pieces which are the lucid e p f th ht f 1 

ing, common to miny am d b t un mm n tl 
exquisite utterance there th p s, lim d 

even dark, for they tell of a g tpt mg tnlk 
Jng into very deep places. N wh is th m so than 
in that aeries of stanzas inwhhh 1 b thhm 
ward voyage of the ship from th P b t h 8 n 
freighted with his friend's lif 1 m 

How wonderfully espressi th j 1 th t comi! x 
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and confused state of thonglit and feeling towaid the dead 
while they are yet within the reach of a tender care and 
of a aaored duty 1 The first of this series speais of the dead 
as of the sleeping, and tenderly solicits the quiet guardian- 
ship of the ship, and the ocean, sky, and elements : 

" Fair ebip, tliiit fi'om tlie Italiac shore 
Siuleat the pincid ucenn-plaias 
TVith my luBt Artlinr'3 lovod remidus. 
Spread thy full airgs, nod wnft him o'er. 

Sphere bJI your lighta arouQit, abovB,- 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow; 
Sieep, gentle iviuds, as he eleepa nmr, 

My friflDd, the brothar of my love." 

The voyage brings to the poet's earnest imagination the 
dread of dismal huiial in the sea, what he elsewhere speaka 
of in allusion to the sailor's funeral in tliat remarkahle 

" His heavy-shottoii hammock shrond 
Drops in his vast and wandering ffi^vs.'* 

The "vast and wandering grave" seems more fearful than 
the "narrow house" that moves only with the earth's mo- 
tion, and is quiet in the churchyard or in the chancel.* 

"I hear the noiso about thy kool; 

I hear tJie bell sfiuok in tbs night; 
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The fools of hobil, swcotor soema 

Va rest benentli the clover aoa, 

That takes the snnshins aud the fjuiib. 
Or where tirn kneeling hamlet drains 

The cholioo of the grapes of fiod; 



Should gnlf him falhom deep in brinej 

And handa ao often elaaped in mine. 

Should toaa with tangle and with shells." 

When the ship has given up her trust, tho poet's 
thought of her follows her with thankfulness and heni 
tion: 

" HenoeforHi, wherever then mayst roam, 
Mj hlessing, like a line oflight, 



So kind an ofSoo hath been done, 
Snoh preoions relics brought by thee ; 
The dnat of him I ahall not see 

Till alt my widowed race be mn." 

After the unconscious and sacred freight is placed upon 
the land again — the devouring ocean haying done gentle 
service of restoration — ^the poet's heart is almost exultant : 
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'TlB little i but it looks ia tinth 
Aa if the qniot bones wers blast 

And in the lAaaca o! hie youtb. 



And bear tha ritual of the dead." 



In this instance, the first period of grief was, by the pecu- 
liar circumstances, protrMted muoli beyond tbe common 
duration ; and tbua ttere was delayed for a while tbat 
second period — which lasts through the mourner's life — 
when the separation is consummated by the grave The 
sharp agony or the dull anguish which follows, is coupled 
perhaps, first, with the memories that are prompted by 
local association, the familiar places that are darkened by 
the shadow. These feelings have their record in the 
Tohime, but perhaps even more expressively m some 
stanaas not contained in it, and different m niohe, hut 
obviously belonging to the same subject, wiitten peihip^ 
on the heights of the Bristol Channel : 

On lb; eold gray etonas, seal 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The tbougbta that nrlae in me. 

Ob well for tbe flslierman'a hoy, 

That be shouts vi& his sister at play I 
Oh well fot (ha sailor lad, 

And the stately ships go on 

To tieir haven under the hill ; 
Bnt oh foi- the touch of a vanisb'd band, 
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Braal:, brenk, break 

At tho foot of Aj crags, sea ! 
But the tondor grace of a day tiial; is dead 

Will navor come baolt to me." 

If local association, can ttus quicken the pangs of sorrow 
there iB also a. ministry of nature soothing them, a aalw 
tary influence working either in sympathy or in consola- 
tion, so that the heart takes strength from either the 
tumult or the tranquillity of earth and sky. Theae are 
processes of which it helongs Bspecially to the poet, as 
moralist and philosopher, to give the exposition. This 
poem shows tho mind in its various moods in unison with 
the yarious moods of nature, calm and stormy; but 
throughout all suoh changes, the deep, unalterable sorrow 
is asserted when it is asked — 

"What words are these hara fnllen from me? 



The touch of ohanee in calm or storm 
Eat knons no more of trooaieat form 
Id her deep self, than some dead laks 



This action and reaction between nature and the heart, as 
influenced through the imagination, is shown (to take an 
illustration from another poet) in those stanzas of Words- 
worth, composed during an evening walk after a stormy 
day, when the public mind was agitated by the news of 
the approaching death of a fayourite si 
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6a.d was 1, aven to pain depreat> 
Importunate and. haaTj load! 
Tho comforter hath found mc here, 
Upon this lonely rood." 

Thus did tte tranquillity of the star aliiuing in the 
peaceful heavens sink down into tlie Imman heart. 

To return to Mr. Tennyson's volume, let me advert to 
its truthfulness in another i-espeot. There ia a trial to 
which Christian sorrow is suhjeoted from which, I helieve, 
the heathen heart in ancient times must have heeii in 
some measure free. The pagan faith could at best teach 
only the immortality of the soul, but it made no attmc- 
tions for the place of repose of the lifeless body ; and all 
the skill Jtnd pains bestowed hy Egyptian art, or in the 
Roman sarcophagus, seem to be no more than a blind 
obedienco to somo natural instincts. But one great truth 
of the Christian creed, lifting the mind above mere 
instincts to an assured ground of belief, teaches tbat the 
hody too shall have its portion in the hereafter. Pagan 
belief, simpler in its error, could follow, obscurely indeed, 
the disembodied spirit ; while the Christian mind, happier 
in its truth, is often perplexed between thoughfa that 
travel to the iody's home, and thoughts that would fain 
soar to the spirit's home. 

It would, I helieve, be asserting not tco much to say, 
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that the mmcl of the author of " In Memornm' nrnst 
have pasaed through ■* pertuibed spuitual conditnn, 
passed through it thoughtfully and tiiumphaatly, to give 
to other mmd') guidance through the Sdme perplexity 
One of the moat pitiible conditions to which that pei- 
plexity aometimef: leads, is the moihid and mateii dized 
state of mind which olmgs m all ita thoughts to tht visihle 
burial-place. You reroember that deplorable example of 
the Spanish princess, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the toother of Charles the Fifth, the half-cvaaed 
Joanna, altlf Iftt wthwhhhl 

for years t th m 11 f h h b d 

It is as on f th m b d m 3 f ] t b 1 Uh t 
Shatspear [e^tsHmltq t gtb gi 
digger's te:,h cal fe II d h dh th k 11 f 

Yorioi. Otltlhdtw g dwso 

and dutiful f 1 wh 1 w 1 d bj L dy E 1 
the widow f h m wh h d d d lly th ff Id 
" When," d h , 1 h d ( j) I ty t my h t 
friend, and (to my children,) how gladly would I lie 
down by that beloved dust I lately weot to visit, (that is, 
the case that holds it.) It is a satisfaction to me you did 
not disapprove of what I did, as some do, that it seems 
have heard of it, though I never mentioned it tfl any 
beside yourself. I had considered I went not to seek 
the living among the dead; I knew I should not see him 
any more wherever I went, and had made a covenant with 
myself not to break out in unreasonable, fruitless passion, 
bat quicken my contemplation whither the noblor part 
was fled, to a country a&r off, where no earthly power 
bears any sway, nor can put an end to a happy society." 
One espressioE of this noble-mind.'J lady shoiri an 
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asauinption Terj coiainon in deeiding that it is to "a 
country afar off" that tie spirit has departed. As a 
mode of expressing tSie sense of separation it is natural, 
but in other respects it is without authority, and too ofkn 
tends to a thought of utter annihilation in death. One 
of the great English divines says, "Little know we, how 
little away a soul hath to go to heaven, when it departs from 
the body; whether it must pass locally through moon, sun, 
andflrmament, (and,ifa!lt!iat must be done, it maybe done 
in less time than I have proposed the doubt in,) or whether 
that soul find new light in the same room, and be not 
carried into any other, but that the glory of heaven be 
diffused over all, I know not, I dispute not, I inquire 
not."* It is a belief which imaginative wisdom asserts 
in poetry, that after the material presence has passed 
away from sight and hearing, there may be a spiritual 
preaenoe nearer, closer, and more real. The popular and 
vulgar belief in the gross fictions of ghosts and phantoms 
is perhaps an attestation of truth distorted.f Southey, in 
one of his prose worts, said that the most entire constancy 
to the memory of the dead can be found only where there 
is the union of a strong imagination and a strong heart, 
and in his odo to the memory of Bishop lieber — 



Donne's Sermons, vol. in p. 400. 

erled and debased from ita high and pare spiritnal mesGing, for 
omtaoa :peech it signiSeethefantastionotion ofanimnrnterialisoi 
ithios aonauolixed, for if impslpable jet risible, too reflned for 
sense, but gross enough for another, and therefore belonging to 
e, and nat to spirit. Thus it is thnb truth first ia materialized and 
led, and then wholly denied. H. R. 
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A little pordoQ of this little isia 
At first divided us j Uieii lialf tbe globe ; 
The Eame eorth beld na stilt; bat nben, 
Eeglnald, wert thou ao near aa nowj 
■Tis bat the falliDe of a witbered leaf, 

The bresking of a Ehell, 

Tbe rending of a veil r 

And Wordswortb, in one of his elegies, boldly pro- 
claims : 



The future brigblens on out sight; 

I'dt on tbe paaC butb f^en a lights 

that lemplB us to adore." 

I have apparently stepped aside from my subject in 
citing tliese authorities, but the truth they sacotion is set 
forth in this poem in the manifold forma into which the 
poet's geaiua has fiishioned it, showing how that spiritual 
presence has been a reality to him, helping him onward 
in the destiny of life. The manly loyalty of bis sorrow 
never fails him, but, conscious of the wisdom which sor- 
row brings, he clings to it with gratitude. 

The deep mystery that wraps the whole subject of the 
relation between the living and the dead is in most minds 
barren of all belief; and, often worse than mere negative 
unbelief, it boldly denies that whioh lies much farther 
beyond the reach of denial than of assertion : that any 
influence of the spirits of the departed upon the spirits of 
the living is possible, and so covenant with the dead is 
boldly broken. One of the most learned and logical theo- 
logians among English laymen, in the present century, 
the late Alexander Knox, said that there was no opinion 
on which bis mind rested with stronger assurance than 
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that tho spirits of the departed have a larger 
of transactions on earth than they had in hfe; and that 
having lost his fatter at twelve years of age, he felt, after 
the lapse of half a oentury, that all his days had been 
overshadowed hj paternal soliaitude. These opiniona 
oceuT in an wgoment to prove the coDcern felt by departed 
spirife for those left behind, and I refer to it because it 
shows one of the prime truths of this poem reached by 
another path, the process of strict argumentation.* 

The study of " In Meraoriam" will aliso show how it tlb- 
dicates other truths affecting the life and destiny of man — 
eSemental truths which haye been assailed by some of the 
philosophical heresies of the day ; and, indeed, there is fo 
my mind something sublime in the poet's strong affection 
to his friend, passed from mortal sight, having power to 
sweep these heresies away. The notion, coupled perhaps 
with pantheism, which would deny individuality of exist- 
ence in the hereafter, is dissipated by the assurance which 
affection gives — the feeling that it 

"Is fcith an vHgiie as all unsvreet: 
Etemal form shall aW divide 
The eternal Boul from all beside, 
And 1 shall know him when we meet." 

Sombre as the poem at first appears, it worts its way on 
to happy hopes — the confidence of future ro cognition 9, and 
a oheerAil faith. 

The poet's voice is heard, too, against another error of 
the times — that which would ^ve intellect supremacy over 
the higher powers which are in the soul, confounding 
knowledge with wisdom, or even maiing wisdom the sub- 
s' Ales-inder Knos's Remains, vol. ii. 
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ordinate. The tetter truth comes from the mciiiory and 
imaginative contemplation of the character of his frien4, 
wheiij speaking of irnowledge falsely elevated, ho saja— 

" Half grown as yet, a eliild and vain, — 
Slie oannot figbtthe fear of deaUi: 
Wbat is she, cut liom love and foitb, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of demons? fierj-hot to burst 
All tarriera in bcr onwBrd nee 
'Ear power. Let her know her place ; 

She is the second, not ihe first. 

A higher band mast males her mild. 
If all be nob In viun ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by aide 

With wisdom, like the younger obild : 

For she ia oarUily of the mind. 

But wisdom heavenly of the soul. 

fViend, who eamest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grow like thee. 



The effect of a sorrow not weakly indulged, but at once 
faithfully cherished and wisely disciplined, is perhaps 
most oomprehensively shown in those stanzas which 
affirm the need, for the highest purposes of sorrow, of 
health and strength, in all that makes up our moral being. 

In concluding this lecture, let me say that I have made 
no attempt to make choice ainoag the poems with a view 
to present effect, hut rather, in this desultory way, to illus- 
trate the general purpose and character of the work, and 
eonie of the principles involved in it. I have thus passed 
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in silence bj many of tlie most admirable pieces in the 
volume, and have not stopped to speak of the superior me- 
trical art TThich pervades the verse. Indeed, I am well 
aivaro, that in many respects this is rude handling of a 
poem which peculiarly demands the meditative study of 
silent reading. It is then that you may hear and see this 
stream of song and of sorrow— at first flowing deeply but 
darkly, contending alike against its own f nd ag n t 

resistance, light from the sky breaking onJy fitfully th ugh 
the gloom : yon may follow it after a whil g th n t 
strength into a more placid channel, and y u w 11 b h Id 
it at the last flowing as deeply as at first, 1 ut c. Imly an 1 
in the light of peaceful memories and tran [ml h p s n 1 
bearing in tho bosom of its own deep tranquillity the ro- 
floction of the deep tranquillity of the heavens. 
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LECTURE XI 
I raui m I 



titk ot it mioht lead one to expect. The movements of 
the mind which are connected ^Yith the faculties atjled 
"Wit" aad "Humour," are among the moat subtile of 

« Univtieity ot Ponnsylvanla, Muriih 13, 1B5I. 
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wtieli the mind is capable, are, for the most part, difBeult 
of deacription, and demand an acute and delicate a.na- 
lysis. In contrast with my last lecture, I am ansious at 
the outset to ^ve you the assurance of a promiae that I 
shall this evening make a more reasonable demand upon 
your time and thoughts, for the Jight artillery which I 
have now to do with can be more expeditiously manceuTred 
than the heavy ordnance to which I had to stand on 
the former occasion. 

It is well that it should be understood between us that 
the subject of Wit and Humour does not at all imply that 
the treatment of it should be identical with the effects of 
those powers; on the contrary, by raising such espaotation 
and not fulfillicg it, the subject may, in reality, prove 
more serious than even a grave subject, wherewith such 
anticipations could not bo associated. Though I am 
usnally averse to adverting in any way to the difficulty of 
any subject on which I have undertaJten to lecture, indulge 
me in saying that the subject of the literature of Wit and 
Humoni is one for which there is peculiarly demanded, 
not only a genial and cultivated capacity to enjoy such 
literature, but a skill and tact in the handling of it; the 
impoitance of which I am so well aware of, that it is with 
no small misgiving that I have ventured upon the subject. 
When the late Sydney Smith, the most distinguished wit 
of contemporary literature, in a course of lectures on 
Moral Philosophy, discussed these faculties of Wit and 
Humour, the subject, though manifestly not an unconge- 
nial one to him, becomes even in his hands, a somewhat se- 
date disquisition. When Leigh Hunt wrote his volume on 
" The Poetry of Wit and Humour," vivacious and plea- 
sant and facetious as be has often shown himself in other 
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L this we find loss of that sprightliness 
whicli once made sunshine for him within prison waJls. 

But when one comes to reflect upon it, it is not sui- 
priaing that a subject of this kind should assume what 
appears to be an unwonted and inapposite seriousness, 
when it is talien out of its life of activity, and made a mat- 
ter of speoulation. Everybody knows what a dull prooesa 
it is to explain a piece of wit. 

"A jast's prospcritj liea in the ear 
Ofliim that lienrs it. never in the Uiiigue 
O lum ha maliea t « 

and m oh o 1 e than sj la it n s the work of analysis. 
It 13 3 cruel bus e 9 f o a at m ze the creatures of wit or 
humour to pla c thorn on ti a n etaphyslcal disaoctitig- 
table anl tl c o to lay hue the h dden places of thoii- 
power aad t demands too foi this serious service the 
most acute intcll ct tl scalpel wh eh the metapbyaieiaii 
can handle 

This also IS to be considered, that not only does a jesf 3 
prosperity lie in the ear of him that hears it, but it has 
a atmosphere of its own ; it springs up from a 
ivn; and there are few plants so tender in the 
transplanting. A happy, well-timed, well-applied piece 
of witj which would eleetnfy a House of Commons, becomes 
tame and vapid when romovod by repetition out of its 
own sustaining atmosphere : one proof of this may be 
observed in the fact that there are few duller books than 
what are called "jest-books," whether the collection be 
made by Hierocles or by Joe Miller, (who is, I believe, 
not an apocryphal person,) or by the capacious intelleoi 

» Lore's Laboar'a Lost. 
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of Lord Bacon. Thej are not only very lifeless reading, 
but are regarded witL a degree of contempt, whicli almost 
denies tliem admission into a nation's literature, even with 
the autiiority of tlie name of tLe philosophic Lord Cban- 
cellor pleading foi' entrance.* Tho same cause makes it, 
to a certain degree, a difficult and delicate task to present 
illustrations of this subject, for even without suhjeoting 
them to the torture of analysis, they must, although syn- 
thetically eonadercd, be detached from their contest, 
separated from all that was preparatory of their reception, 
and upon which their welcome is so dependent. The 
magic of wit and humour will be found very often to be 
BO intimately connected with other intellectual action and 
other states of feeling, that all effect is destroyed by the 
attempt to separate it; a dull, heavy residuum is left, and 
all the delicate, volatile spirit is evaporated away. It will 
be one of my purposes in this lecture, to show the har- 
monious connectiou of the faculties of wit and humour 
with states of mind and of feeling with which wc do not 
ordinarily associate them. 

Assuming, as wo are entitled to do, that that alone is 
geuuine literature which contributes iu some way to 
fashion the reader's character, to give both strength and 
guidance to his thoughts and feelings, books which abound 

* Tbere are, 1 1>e1ieve, lew more tedious booka in the Inugoage than 

opptassive, and it oan be raad only, I am dispoaad to thinfe, in small 
qunntitiea- Ithasbeenaotunfrequentlyeudgin Shakspearinn critLoism, 
that the gayest and one of ths bitterest oharacters, Mercutlo, Is pnE 
out of the iraj in the tliird act, not beeanae Ihe poet's fund of inven- 
tive wit irus exhausted, (that couM not be with him who carried Fal- 
Etaffthroagb thi^ee dramaa,) but the eonlinunnoe of Meroulio's vivacity 
would have been initppoijlc. H. E. 
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t I te t ly f th y b th m 

d V t my 1 t I 1 k f th f 

tt mpt gtodwtp bdyl d 

d It to mil fe t t m h th tig 

part gdtthit t fwt dh 

IhUb J f Kttlwhhlh b bid 
t Idy tttkft fm btt 

t th th oat 1 f -T, 1 th f I 

t p dm thltttirm d d 

thfm m ftt Im ftlf II 11 

h t t th 1 t 1 t twth 

1 t ft ly d t h wh wth p wl h 

we generalize under the names of wit and humour are kiQ- 
dred with the most intense passion and with the deepest 
feeling. Our English literature shows, I thinlt most oon- 
cluBively, itt ways that are respectively example and warn- 
ing, that these faculties are strongest and healthiest when 
they esist and are eultivafed in just proportion with other 
faculties and feelings, without gaining a predominance or 
pre-eminence, which makes them perilous to him in whom 
they thus get the mastery, and formidable to others. The 
best books in the language prove tha power and the beauty 
of this harmony and proportion of the feculties; the lite- 
rature should aeiwe as an agency of discipline to produce 
in readers a like weli-balancad, well-proportioned eonditioa 
of the mind, and ia the literature of wit and humour we 
are to find help for the cultivation of those powers. 

Sydney Smith said, "It ia imagined that wit is a sort 
of inexplicable visitation, tbat it comes and goes with the 
rapidity of lightning, and tbat it is (jxiite as unattainable 
as beauty or just proportion. I am so iiiueli of a contraiy 
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way of thinking, tliat I am convinced a man might sit 
down aa sjstematicallj and as successfully to the atndy of 
wit as he might to the study of mathematics ; and I 
would answer for it, that, hy giving up only sis houfs a 
day to feeing witty, he shuuld come on prodigiously before 
Midaummci, so that hia friends should hardly know him 
agam For what is thtrL to hicdci the mlad from gra- 
dually acquiring a habit of ittendiDg to the lighter rela- 
tions of ideas in which wit consists '"'* !Now this is 
obviously the exaggeration of one who, in the triumphant 
consciousness of his own endowment, pictures the per- 
plexity of 1 student of wit coming to hi? task as he would 
to the diffeiential oahulus, giving only six hours a day to 
it, and astonishing his friends by Midsummer with hia 
progiea? But if thii is witty exaggeration, so far aa 
creative power is concerned, it covers a truth with respect 
to tho cultur f IS ptblity to the productions of 
wit and hum i th t uaeeptibihty may fairly be 

eoEsiderod as f t t f everj vigorous and well-cul- 

tivatod mind — 1 btudly when the full extent of the 
operations of w t I h m s justly appreciated. 

lu such e It , wh th by literature or otherwise, 
there will of course be found the same disparity of natural 
endowment of those as of other faculties. As there are 
unimaginative intellects to which all poetry is a sealed 
mystery, so are there others which arc impenetrable to all 
the influeueos of wit and humour, and this is owing not 
so much to any exclusive predominance of seriousness as 
to that of dulncss. It was in this respect that Charles 
Lamb, in his Essay on "Imperfect Sympathies," com- 

«^ SliBlcliea on Moral Pliilosophj, Lecture s, p. 125, Am. edition. 
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plained of hia inability to like a certain description of 
Scotchmen — that dry, literal phase of intellect, which is so 
alien to all poetic or humorous Hherty of language. " I 
was present," writes Lamh, "not long since, at a party 
of North BritoDS, where a soa of Burns was expcoted; 
and happened to drop a silly expression (in my South 
British way) that I wished it were the father instead of 
the son, when four of them started up at once to inform 
me that 'that was impossible, hecauae he was dead.' 
An impracticable wish, it seems, was more than they 
could conceive." This character of mind (so different, I 
may remark from the genial Scotch humour of Burus, or 
Walter Scott, or John Wilson) is not peculiar to Scot- 
land, but every one can piob ibly hnd spei-unens of it in 
the range of his own aoijuaintance 

The most reinarfcable instance of obtuoeacB to l%ht 
letters that I ever met with occunej in jnother region 
Goeiler, a German editor of Thucydidts, in annotating a 
passage of the Greek histrnaii, desciibmg the yjolence of 
the Athenian factions, (^ives two modern illustrations one 
of the G-uelf ajid Ghibelline parties in Italy, theothei — he 
cites Washington Irving and his hook very gravely io 
Latin— the factions of long pipes and short pipes in New 
Torli, under the administration of Peter Stuyvesant, 
Imagine this erudite and ponderous German poring over 
Knickerbocker as seriously as over Guicciardini's History 
of the Italian Eepublies !* 

» This inalnnce of EimpUoity lias a oioat grotaaque effect in the ori- 
gins,!, printedatLeipsicin 1836. ItiUeraJlyreaastliQa: "Aado locum 
WashiQgtoDis rrwingii, Hist. Nori Eboraci. lib. vli. oap. v."—" The old 
factions of Long Pipea and Short Pipes, Btrangled by the Ilereulean 
grnep of P. Swyvcaaiit." W. B. R. 
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But the gonial mind is acoessl'ble, at leaat, to some one 
or otter of the manifold influences which are very inade- 
quately expressed by these two general names, " Wit" 
and " Himiour." They do but describe an inventive 
energy of genius, which assumes a vast variety of expres- 
sion, ranging from the most acute intellectual wit, through 
the many fonns of humour, down to frolic drollery and 
mere fun and the hroadest buffoonery. If it be asted what . 
claim to culture (his class of faculties has, the first and 
simplest answer is, that they are among the talents with 
which man is gifted — the gift bringing along with it the 
necessity and the duty of culture : they are powers which 
will run riot and run to mischief, unless guided and dis- 
ciplined. They cannot be destroyed by being disowned. 
It was a wretched delusion when Stoicism strove to stiifen 
humanity into stone ; and so, in later days, there was like 
w gwh P t mlLdblkpi natural, inuo- 
t h Ithf 1 h ful f 1 1 g tl e joyous temper 

f p jl wth f w wha h I b here to this day 
I t th b th B t d America, to an 

t t wl 1 f 1 h t d of course in- 

1 by b d g wh t ft to the world's 

lip nstadft thm 1 better and safer 

nfl It w W 1 y I b 1 who said he had 

d f 11 tl d 1 t m p lize all the good 

tun It t th t th t same personage (I 

d t m \1 1 j) w II l dy gh to furnish to 

th d f hlyly fhi t ng, if no other 

provision be made for what is a natural and lawful craving 
of toiling humanity. There will be, too, a literature of 
wicked wit to fascinate and poison men, unless that of a 
truthful and healthful kind bo cultivated. It is, I believe, 
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a inclination, to disown and to disparage 
tliat literature wliicli is an agency of pleasant thouglits ; and 
in opposing to such an opinion a few serious authoiities, 
I hope you will not apprehend an inappropri ite relapse 
into the grave subjects of my last lecture. A great divine, 
preaching at a time when Puritan rigour was beginning 
to make itself felt, said, " Fear not thou, that t cheeiful 
ness and alacrity in using God's blessings — fear not thou, 
that a moderate delight in musie, in conversation, in 
recreations, shall be imputed to thee for a fault, for it is 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, and is the ofispimg of a 
peaceful conscience :"* and another who lived to see and 
to suffer by the new severity, Jeremy Taylor, said, " It is 
certain that all that which can innocently make a man 
cheerful, does also make him charitable, for grief, and age, 
and sickness, and weariness, these are peevish and trouble- 
some ; bnt mirth and clieerfalness are content, and civil, 
and compliant, and communicative, and love to do good, 
and to swell up to felicity only upon the wings of charity. 
.... If a facete discourse, and an amicable, friendly 
mirth can refresh the spirit, and take it off from the vile 
temptation of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melan- 
choly, it must needs be innocent and commendable. And 
we may as well be refreshed by a clean and brisk dis- 
course, as bj the air of Campanian wines j and our faces 
and onr heads may as well be anointed and look pleasant 
with wit and friendly intercourse, as with the fat of the 
balsam-tree." A living divine, speaking not pi-ofession- 
aDy, but in that agreeable work, the " Guesses at Truth," 
has said : What a dull, plodding, tramping, clanking would 
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the ordinary intercourse of society be, without wit, to 
enliven and brighten it ! When two men meet, they 
seem to be, as it were, iicpt at hay through the estranging 
effecls of absence, until some sportiYc sally opens tlieit 
h t ti 1 other Noi loes any thing spread i,heerhil 
n J lly 01 or i whola party, 1.1 in assembly of 

p pi t w er laige Reason exptnds the soul of the 
phil ph Imagmation gloiifies the poet, and breathes 
a b th f prmg through the ytung ind genial but if 
W tah nto account t!xe uumbeiieah glances anl (,leims 
whereby wit hghtens uui evory-day lite I hirdly know 
what power ministeis ^0 bountitully to the innocent plea 
Bures of mankini' * 

Another thonghtful ossaj ist of oui day h'^a sai 1, " K 
ever a people le {uiied to be amused, it is we 6id hexrfed 
Anglo-Saxons ; (the phiasi, incliides us ever working 
Americans. ) " Heavy e i.teia, ' (npidity must be sub^ti 
tuted for weight foi the Anglo Sasou on this side the 
oeeao,) " hard thinkers, often given up to a per uliai 
melancholy of out own, with a climate that for months 
together would frown away mirth if it could, many of us 
with very gloomy thoughts about oui htreafter, — if ever 
there were a piople who should avoid incieising then 
dulness by all work and no play, wc are thit people 
'They took their pleaauies Siidly,' &ays Fioissait, 'altei 
their fashion.' We need not ask of what nation Froisaart 
was speaking/'f Bat let me add, that the blood and tem- 
perament of race are not safeguards of contentment, for it is 
with the most vivacious people, Froissart's countrymen, 
that the perpetration of suicide is most commou. 

s Arohiloftoon Hare's Suessea at Truth, first series, p. 31B. 
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It is for thouglitful minds that tlie agency of a cheer- 
ful literature is moat needecl, for rcBiember that it is 
such minds that are most exposed to morbid moods, 
to despondency, to discontent, to some dull depression, 
more fatal to the enei^ies of the mind, than danger or 
earnest labour, which nerre the spirit to encoirater them. 
These are inteUectaal and moral evils, which must be met 
and mastered by thoughtfd self-discipline, and in that 
discipline, the service of literature may be found, if pro- 
perly sought for, providing as it does,in sncb varied form, 
so much of restorative influence. The good will be 
gained, not so much by seeking it iu books especially meant 
for amusement, as in the culture of a capacity to relish wit 
and humour, as they are blended with othor influences 
also intended to give strength and health to the mind. 
The recreative power of literature will of course be rela- 
tive to the character and habits of the reader, and happily 
it is as largely varied as they are, thus suiting their vari- 
ous needs. It is stated by Lord Holland in his " Foreign 
Jileminisoenoes," that Napoleon, when he had an hour for 
diversion, not unfreqnently employed it in looking over a 
book of logarithms, which he said was at all seasons of 
his life a recreation to him.* It would be curious, and 



f Lord Holland's Foreign Eeminisoencea, p. 1T4, Am, eil I am 
rather sorry to see this volume quoted as authoritj for any fting ; bat 
as it is not matlflr of defamittion, it may be orediUe. I knoir nothing 
mora paiuful iu poliUcal lileratnre Ouai these poathumoua efhisious 
of Lord HoUimd, irho vas biomi ou this side the Adantie, thaulcs very 
much to one of Mr. Miicanlay'B reviews, as a good-humoured, liberal 
nobleman, in the sonehiiie of whose hospitality literary men of England 
Here wont Ut ooKgregate — who was a aoiolar and a gentleioaa. These 
books, published since his death, na well those relating to foreign Bi 
domosfio politios, show him to have beeu the stuiiiuHB i-ecorderfJ 
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MS LECTUKIi ELEVENTH. 

perhaps not unprofitable, to speculate on sucli a piijcess of 
recreation, and trace its relation to the active life which 
was refreshed by it. The poet Shelley is sa,id to have 
been extremely fond of mathematics, and every hard, dry 
Ecienoe ; and I can well conceive that such fondness may 
be traced to the relief and repose which such subjecta 
brought to one whose ima^atlon soared amid the clouds, 
and whose moral creed was filled with wild and wonder- 
ing speculations. Another poet, whose genius had wiser 
mastery over his imagination, Wordsworth, in the poetic 
history of his mind, speaiing of geometric truths, has said, 

" Mighty ia Out ohacm 
Of tkose abstraetiona to a. mind beset 
Witli images and lianntea by hci-aolf ; 
And specially deliglitful nnto me 
Was tliut eleRT syutlieEis built up aluft 
So graoefully f^ 
and the same poet, after describing the agitation of hia 
mind in sharing the excitement and deprmsion of a tumul- 
tuous condition of the world, says that be 

" Turned lo obstraot seienoe, and tliaro souglit 
Work for the reasoning faculty enthroned, 
Wiicre the diatmbances ofepaca and Ume, 
Whether in mattecB various, properties 
Iiilicront, or from liuman will and powor 



mnligoant gossip of all sorts of people. Credulity, the wicked orodn- 
lity tbat inclines to believe evil of one's kind, ia hardly a sufficieot apo- 
iogv for 3uoh a record. For its puhlicadou there is none. His enthn- 
^nsm (if suob it ia) for one so selSsh and defamatory as Napoleon, is, 
in my poor judgment, emiuentij characCeristie. tetme hove record my 
wonder ho>r any American man, fond of tho institutions, and proud 
of tba traditions of his country, can hare sympathy witli any European 
Bonaparte. W. B. R. 

» Tlio Prelude, book vi. p. 503, and book xi. p. 53fi. Am. ed. 
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And, in like manner, we Biaj suppose tliat it was reovea- 
tiott for Napoleon to turn away from a woild in whioli 
men by thousands and tens of t!ionaands moved for life 
and death, by his controlling will, and Icingdonis shifted 
about " lite clouds ohedient to his hreath" — to turn awaj 
from suoh life, and find a brief and happy seclusion in tLe 
tranquil and enduring truths of abstract science. It may 
be, too,, that the book of logarithms brought with it memo- 
ries of early days, before he began to bear the giant bav- 
den of Europe's fortunes, and thus carried him away to 
breathe in spirit the clear atmosphere of studious boyhood. 

I have apoken of this case to show how various and 
relative a thing is recreation, as the game of ehess is 
amusement to some miads, while others shrink from it, as 
Sir Walter Scott says he did, as from a toil and a waste 
of brains.* Charles Lamb describes the old lady who 
went BO earnestly to her game of whist, that "she could 
not bear to have her noble occupation, to which she wound 
up her faculties, considered in the light of unbending the 
mind after serious studies in recreation. . . . She unbent 
her mind afterwarife, over a book."* In like manner, with 
regard to books, their recreative oharaoter is greatly modi- 
fied by the disposition of the recipient. Mr. Dickens has 
Bomewhere a story of a sombre-spirited sentimentalist, who 
pronounced Milton's "L' Allegro" his worst performance, 
and complained of Graj^s Elegy as too light and frivolous. 

If the case of Napoleon shows a peculiar recreation con- 
genial to a spirit of tbe most intense energy, litenuy his- 
tory tells of such a case as that of Cowper, where the 



se Works, vol. il.p. Ji. 
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hauntings of Dielancholy were allayed by sportive inven- 
tion. His biographer tells us, that "Eor a while Lady 
Austen's conversation had as happy an effect upon tho 
melancholy spirit of Cowper as the harp of David upon 
Saul. Whenever the cloud seemed to be coming over 
him, her sprightly powers were exert«d to dispel it. One 
afternoon, when he appeared more than usually depressed, 
she told him the story of John Gilpin, which had been 
told to her in her uhildhood, and which, in her relation 
tioliled his fiincy as mueh as it has that of thousands and 
tens of thousands since in his. The nest morning, he 
said to her that he had been kept awako during the 
greater part of the night by thinking of the story and 
laughing at it, and that he had turned it into a ballad. 
The ballad was sent to Mr. Unwin, who said in reply that 
it had made him laugh tears. Cowper himself said in 
one of his letters : ' If I trifle, and merely trifle, it is 
because lam reduced to it by necessity; a melancholy, 
that nothing else so effectually disperses, engages me 
sometimes in the arduous task of being merry by force. 
And, strange as it may seem, the most ludicrous lines I 
over wrote have been written in the saddest mood, and but 
for that saddest mood, perhaps, had never been written at 
all,'"* 

But it is not only for their recreative agency that the 
faculties of wit and humour are to be considered; they are 
also to be regarded as elements of genius, as entering into 
the constitution of the highest order of the human mind. 
I do not, of coarse, mean that every man eminent in the 
world of letters or of action is a wit or a humourist; but 

s Soafhej's Cowper, vol. ii. p. U. 
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that there is abimtlant proof, eitlier in acts or written 
words, of the presence of these facnUies, made more or less 
manifest, aoootding to tte tenor of the life or the subject 
of the writings, and not unfrequently hreaking forth 
through, adverse circumstances of life or nnpropitious 
topics of boots. When Dr. AmoJd is descrihiag tho great 
Carthaginian hero putting on a variety of disguises to 
baffle the attempts of aaaassins, he says : Hannibal " wore 
false hair, appearing sometimes aa a man of mature years, 
and sometimes witli the giey hair of old age; and if he 
had that taste fiyr hvmiouT wMeh great men are seldom, 
wiikout, and which some anecdotes of him imply, he must 
have been often amused by the mistalces thus occasioned, 
and have derived entertainment from that which policy or 
necessity dictated."* A thoughtful and eloquent defender 
of Luther, in excusing the plainness, and even coarseness, 
of expression for which he has been reproaolied, says, 
"he could not minoe his words, or take thought about 
suiting them to fastidious ears, even if there had been 
such to suit them to; and the humour with which he was 
BO richly ^fted, and which is the natural associate of an 
intense love of truth, if it he not rather a particular form 
and manifestation of that love, led him to strip off the 
artificial drapery and conventional formalities of life, and 
to look straight at the realities hidden beneath them in 
their naked contrasts and contradictions," I quote the 
passage simply as an authority for considering humour as 
a " natural associate of an intense love of truth, perhaps 
rather a particular form and manifestation of that love," 
and thus explaining, at least in part, how it eaters into the 
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constitution of geuins. Observe, too, tliat it is the strong- 
est and most capacioas mind which will perceive most 
lieenly and feel most deeplj the manifold and perpetually 
occurring contradictions, and incongruities, and inconsist- 
endes of life, the slight steppings down from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, the quaint contact of the ooraio and the 
solemn, pi-ovoking the laugh at the wrong time or in the 
wrong place, and all the strange combinations which grow 
out of man's mingled nature of strengtli and weakness, 
which a thoughtful mind observes in others, and is yet 
more deeply conscious of it in itself. These things are 
the thejtieB of wit and humour. There is another order 
of minds, naiTower in its range of observation, and less re- 
flective on its own being, which, dwelling within the covert 
of some hypothesis of its own, shapes the world to its own 
Etasdard, and neither sees nor feels the incongruities of 
humanity. Such is not genius — bat a dry, bard, and 
mechanical sort of intellect, and wit and humour are all 
mystery to it. 

The authors who deal most largely with haman nature 
are those in whom the elements of wit and humour will be 
most displayed — in connection, however, with serious ele- 
ments. This will be seen especially in those writers whoso 
imaginatJons have prodticed the greatest number of crea- 
tions — I mean of invented characters — representative of hu- 
manity. In English literature, the three who may, I think, 
be regarded as pre-eminent for the number and life-like 
reality of their creations, are Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
Scott; and in their writings may be found the finest spe- 
cimens of genuine humour, coupled, too, with tragic power 
ecjually admirable. It is remarkable, too, to obsei've bow, 
in an early ago, the large imagination of Chaucer blended 
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with the tenderest pathoa a liuniour coarse at times, hut 
again as delicate as auy of an oga of refinement— such aa 
his description of the "Sergeant of the Law," which is 
liko a smile of iindlj-natured hnmour, rather than a stroke 



Esamples without number of Sir Walter Scott's genial 
humour, aa displajed in the personages of his novels, will 
rise up to the thoughts of any one. How heautifully is 
it interwOTCu with the serious passages in the Antiquary ! 
How it gleams through the clouds of civil war and the 
gloom of Puritan severity in Old Mortality 1 and what a 
fine relief does it not give to the deeper tragedy of the 
Bride of Lammermoor 1 In Shakspeare, the whole suhject 
might he studied and illusti-ated through a boundleas 
variety of character, from the malevolent and wicked wit 
of lago, with its serpeut'like venom, the ineshaustihle 
reaouvoBS of FalstafF, the morhid humour of Jaques, or the 
healthy humour of Falconbridge, and the many other 
phases of these faculties in his men and women. 

These powers may be discovered also in other great 
poets of our language, the subjects or forms of whose 
poems were less favourable to their appearance. The pen- 
's with which the sage and solemn spirit of 
reloped the region of his Faery Land, admits, 
at timea, some rays of a quaint humour. In Milf«n, the 
powers assume so stern an aspect, that one hesitates in aa- 
Eociatiiig them with wit and humour, and yet, assuredly, 
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suoli are the faculties, in their most repulave shape, both 
ia his press writings and his poems, hetrajing how a grand 
and noble spirit was imbittered by the adverse ciroum- 
stances of both public and private life. It was eminently 
characteristic for him to speak of "anger and laughter," 
aa " those two most rational faculties of human intellect," 
and to boast of that " vein of laughing," which " hath oft- 
times a strong and sinewy force in teachingand confuting."* 
The presence of these Acuities in the greatest English 
prose writers is also susceptible of proof. In the most 
illustrious of the old divines, they appear lu a way that ia 
not permitted to later theologians— I refer not only to 
such instances as the works of the church historian, 
'Ihomas Fuller, or the SBrmona of " the witty Dr. South," 
but also to the humour which is blended with the reason- 
ings of Barrow and the poetic eloquence of Jeremy Tay- 
lor. The wit of Swift is universally recognised aa hia 
most effective weapon : and in another masculine mind, 
also distempered by disease as Swift's was, there was a 
so t f r gl humo n D Job si n s Ihe h h-toned 
eloquence t B I bough far f om aparkl g with 
wt Ike She d ns nis not w thout ts h mour; ob- 
e t too n h s h ef po! t eal treat se — the quiet 

homo r fo esamjle n the well known co parson of 
the no ay f ot ous pamphle «ers w th solid unloquacioua 
Eagl h s b ety Bee se half a dozen g isshoppers 
under a f rn make the field r ng w th the r mportunate 
chirp, wh le tno i ands of grent cattle repos ng beneath the 
shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are silent, 

* Milton's Prose Works. Prefajia to Animaaveraions upon the Re- 
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pray do not imagin tli t tli wh m k th 
the only inhabitant f th fi Id th I f tl y 

many ia number; th t fte 1! fh j tl th n 

the little shrivelled mg hppj,tl lid d 
troublesome, inaeets f tl h 

It is to one of th g t 1 vi f th nte th 

U17 that we owe th m t f m ua d pt ( t t- 
tcmpts not definitio ) fW t I f f t tt 6 

passage bo often, ailyt t ft qt! B 

tow's sermon "aga t f 1 1 t'dk g d j t It 

was composed at a time when the word "Wit" was begin- 
Ding to change ifiS ori^nal meaning of mental power for 
the more limited sense of Jater times, aad when the faculty 
itself, having the special fav u f th m rry m na h" 
was in unwonted, and, it may b add 1 w ntr n t ty. 
Dr. Barrow said, "To the q t n wh t th th ^ we 
speak if H, 01 what this fa t d th mp t I 

miE'ht ri,piy aa Dcmoeiitn'i ddt hmtht kdth defl 
nition of 1 man, 'Tis that mh h w 11 a d kn w any 
one bottoi appruhcnds what it is b^ acquimtan&e than I 
can mfoim him by desciiption It i", indeed, a thing so 
vcrsatiL and multiform, appealing in sj miny sh'ipea, so 
many postnies, so many garbs, SO varionhlj appiehended 
by seveial eyes and jndgments, thit it aeemeth no less 
hard to settle a ckar and certain notion theieof, than to 
make a portiait of Piotous, 01 to define the figure of e 
fleeting air Sometimes it Iieth in ^ pat allusion to a 
known story, or m seasonible ippliuation of a trivial say- 
ing, or in forging an apposite tale : sometimes it piayeth 
in. words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambi- 
guity of their sense or the affinity of their sound; some- 
times it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression . 
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B it lurketli under an. odd similitude : a 
it is lodged in a sly quesfion, in a smart answer, in a 
quirkisli reason, iu a shrewd intimation, in cunningly di- 
verting or cleverly retorting an objection : sometimes it 
is couched in a bold scheme of speech, ia a tart irony, in 
a Insty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor 
reconciling of contradictions, or in acute n 
times a sccnical representation of persons or things, a 
counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for 
it: sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a pre- 
sumptuous boldness, giveth it being' sometimes it riseth 
from a lucky hitting upon what is s ange somet mes f on 
a crafty wresting obvious mattei to the pu'po'ie often t 
conaisteth in one knows not what ind sp in^eth uj one 
can hardly tell how. Its ways a e unatcou t'vbl ind n 
explicable, being answerable to the n iml e le ? ro xtgt of 
fancy and windings of language It L n short i man 
nee of speaking out of the simple ■ind ph n wiy (su 1 as 
reasoning teacheth and proveth th ng3 by ) wh ch by a 
prelty surprising uncouthneas n co ee t o etp m on 
diith affect and amuse the fancy at r g t to o no 
wonder and breeding some delight thereto 

One cannot read this large induction and analytical 
descriptjon of the forms of wit, from the higher inventions 
down to " acute nonsense," without thinking how thought- 
fully this great and learned divine ramt have observed the 
wite of the times of Charles the Second, and how genially 
he must have received what he so wisely espounded ! Nor 
can I discover that the metaphysicians have been able to 
advance beyond this description to the more precise ground 
of definition. The most acute of the Greek philMophers, 
Aristotle, gave what is at beat a negative definition of the 
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1 u t bl wh n h d t depended on what is out of its 
■p I t ni nd pi y t w tliout danger or pain. That re- 
m 1. bl but w g h d d Eagiisb ptilosopber, Hobbes, 
wl til ! t til t w w man's natural state, defined 
1 gl t to b a Id n glory arising from a sudden 

n pt n f m m y in ourselTes, by comparison 
w th n£ m fy f ti ur own infirmity." The defi- 

nt nbLk db'v thp Scotch rhetoricians, 

aith liamdbjC leridge aad by Sydney Smith, 
h I 1 ttl m tl n tvace the effect of wit or hu- 
ll t n 1 1 su p ise occasioned by an unusual 
n t n f th u hts Still more difficult would it be 
to t tl ubtl I t n between wit and humour, and 
to analyze that highei foim in which both are combined, 
but for which languaf,c h.i.lpt us with no name. Wit may, 
I think, be regarded as a purely intellectual process, while 
humour is a s«nse of the ridicnlous controlled by feeling, 
and coesistent often with the gentlest and deepest pathos, 
visible, it may be, even in those smiles which have been 
fi.nely described, as "a sad heart's sunshine." 

Often the simple sense of incongruity produces the 
effect of the laughable — the unfitness of the means to the 
end, as ia some of Dr. Johnson's definitions, where his 
Latinized dialect makes him like the interpreter in Sheii- 
dan's farce, the harder to bo understood of the two — his 
definition of "Network— any thing reticulated or decus- 
sated at equal distances, with interstices between the 
intersections," or when, in the preface to his Dictionary, 
in explanation of the difficulty of ranging the meanings of 
a word in order, he asks ; " When the radical idea branches 
out into parallel ramifications, how oan a conBecutive 
series be formed of senses in their nature collateral?" 
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Agaiiij wlien Jotnson defines " Excise," to be " a hatefiil 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not bj the 
common judges of property, but wretcbes tired by tbose 
to wbom esoise is paid :" and Pension, to be "an allow- 
ance made to anj one witbout an equivalent In England 
it is generallj understood to mean paj given to a state- 
bireling for treason to bis country" — a comic effect is pro- 
duced by tie unospocted encounter ■with aucli a fervid 
temper among the dispassionate definitions of a dictionary, 
almost as if one sbould meet witb a spiteful demonstration 
in geometry.* To an ear aeoustomed to simple"" English, 
simple in the choice and in the arrangement of the words, 
the highly Latinized and stately sentences of Dr. Jobnson 
now make an impression bordering sometimes on the lu- 
dicrous — owing, I think, to the unnatural disparity be- 
tween bis style and the ordinary colloquial use of lan- 
guage : this was curiously shown by a practical joke that 
was practised on that worthy and simple-mannered man, 
the late Sir David Wilkie, by a fellow-painter and his 
brother, and described in the Memoir of Collins, the land- 
scape-pMnter : " Mr. Collins's brotber Francis possessed a 
remarkably retentive memory, wbicb he was accustomed 
to use for the amusoraBiit of himself and others ia the fol- 
lowing manner. He learnt by heart a whole number of 
one of Dr. Johnson's ' Eamblers,' and used to occasion 
considerable diversion to those in the secret, by repeatiug 
it all tirougb to a new company, in a conversational tone, 
as if it was the accidental product of his own fancy, — now 

« It may have been a definition like that of "excise," wtiob ooea- 
horn Sir ffaltct Soott 
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idilreaamg his How of moral eloquence to one istonished 
auditor, and now to another One diy, wtpn the two 
biotliei^ weie dinmg it Wiliie s, it was determined to try 
the expLiimcDt upon their host Aftei dinner, atoid 
mgly, Ml Collm'* pived the way for the coming -ipeech, 
hy leading the conveisatitn impeiceptiblj to the subject 
of the piper m the ' Kambler ' At the light moment, 
Francis OoUins began As the fir&t grand Johnsonian 
sentences struck upon his e^i, (uttered, it should be le- 
membered, in the most elaboiatelj careleas and conTcisa 
tionil mannei,) ^\ ilkie staited it the high tone that the 
conveisation had suddenly flosumed, and looked vunly for 
explanation to his friend Collins, wBo, on his pait, sat with 
hia eyes respectfully fixed on hia brother, all wrapt attention 
to the eloquence that was dropping from his lips. Once 
or twice, with perfect mimicry of the conversational cha- 
racter he had assumed, Francis Collins hesitated, stam- 
mered, and paused, as if collecting his thronging ideas, 
At one or two of these intervals, Wilkic endeavoured to 
apeak, to ask a moment for coosidcration ; but the torrent 
of his guest's eloquence was not to be delayed . . . until 
at last it reached its destined close; and then Wilkie, 
wh as h h ight it his duty to break silence by the 
flrs m m exclaimed, with the most perfect uneoa- 
s ua f h trick that had been played hira, 'Ay, 

ay ft r n verra clever— (though I did not under- 

n ) — Ta clever !' " 

It not unfrequently happens, also, that a sense of the 
ludicrous in style may be traced in a false and florid rhe- 
toric to the incongruous combination of literal and figura- 
tive forms of expression. Beading the Earl of Elleamere's 
agreeable and usually weil-writfen History of the Two 
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Sieges of Vieaaa, I aoted tliis sentence: speakiog of So- 
bieski, he says, "inspired by the memory of former victo- 
ries, ... ho flung his powerful frame into the saddle, 
and his great soul into the cause." This is that juxtapo- 
sition of the literal and metaphorical, which is beat exem- 
plified by a well-known insfa,nce m a panegyric on the 
celebrated Robert Bojlc, in whicli Iio was described as 
" father of ohemiatry, and brother of tho Earl of Cork." 
Again, another form of the literary ludicrous, is in the in- 
congruous combination of metaphors produced by the 
want of discipline in speech, increased, perhaps, by an es- 
ce83 of unguided fiinoy. Lord Castlereagh's parliamentary 
speeches arc said to have been full of such confusion of 
language — ^without, however, spoiling tho speaker's high 
bearing and elegance of manner : in ono of these speeehea 
he used that sentence in whicli, perhaps, there is as curi- 
ous an infelicity of speech and confusion of figure as ever 
were crowded into as small a number of words, "And 
now, sir, I must embark into the feature, on which this 
fly hiiigss."* 



» Mj impreBaion is, that these traditiona aa to Lord CaBtlereagh are 
not DOW regarded as trHstnorth;. His is oae of the cases (I speak 
of tlie Aiuericiui mind) iu nhieh a liealtli}' revolatioD of opinion may 
be traced. Thirty— naj, twenty— years ago, when Gallican sympathies 
were aotite, and. Moore'a cleTer pnaquinades in eveiy one's month. Lord 
Caatlereagh was an especial object of diaparagemeBt Let any one 
alfldy his eorteapondence, lately publiahed, eBpecially in 1814 and 
1815, and it will be aecD what a manly, honest-minded atateaman he 
was. It is a matter, I belieTe, of well-ascertained diplomatic tradi- 
tion, that snot was his uniform temper and tone in all his relations to 

tiyes, snch as Lord Castlerei^h and Lord Aberdeen have always shown 
more consideration, and made themselves more aecejitable to our re- 
pnaentiitives abroad, tbm others claiming to be more liberal. W. E. R. 
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And BO in tliat form of error, which ia regarded as be- 
longing pre-eminently to Lord Caetlereagh's t jm n 
that strange mistnre of error and accuracy call d an 
"Irish bull," the ludicrous effect ia, I belie j 1 d 
by the sense working its way out through th mpl aty 
and confusion of the phrase. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the acooimt of his ton nil 1 
mentions an occurrence which illustrates this form of the 
laughable, for it is a sort of bnl! ia action. "They were 
widening," he says, " the road near Lord CIaremont'3 seat 
as we passed. A number of cars were drawn up together 
at a particular point, where we also halted, as wo under- 
stood they were blowing a rock, and the shot was expected 
presently to go off. Afier waiting two minutes or so, a 
fellow called ont something, and our carriage as a planet, 
and the cars for satellites, started all forward at once, the 
Irishmen whooping and the horses galloping. Unable to 
learn the meaning of this, I was only left to suppose that 
they had delayed firing the intended skot till we should 
pass, and that we were passing quickly to make the delay 
as short as possible. No such thing ; by dint of making 
great baste, we got within ten yards of the rock just when 
the blast took place, throwing dust and gravel in our car- 
riage ; and had our postillion brought ua a little nearer, 
(it was not for want of hollowing and flogging that he 
did not,) we should have had a still more serious share of 
the esplosion. The explanation I received from tho 
drivers was, that they tad been told by the overseer that 
as the mine had been so long in going off, he dared 
say we would Lave time to pass it, so we just waited 
long enough to make the danger imminent. I have 
only to add, that two or three people got behind the 
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carriage, just for nothing tat to see how our honours got 

It is cui-ious, let me remark, to observe how a form of 
espresaioa whioli is essentially a bull, may be lifted out of 
the region of the ridiculous, as in that truly poetic espres- 
eion of Keats : 

" Bo tho two brothers and lieir mnrder/d man 
Rodo toward fair Flocenije "f 

Now, if thit he looted it in a prosaio point of view, it 
hccoraei a dowm'igkt blunder hu.t poeticdllj, you see in 
it the activity of the imagmition darting forward to the 
murder a gh. stlj foie^ ne oonolu ion as Leigh Hunt 
has well called it 

I have spoken of tho lacongruity of ityle : there may 
also he such ini-ongi iity of time is to mike the anachron- 
ism laughable Waislimgton Irviig lo of the finest of 
modem humorous writers, has shown this in that practical 
anachronism: "Hip Van Winkle." It is, I believe, 
Horace Walpole, who tells of one of the family pictures 
of the Do Levis, a French family that prided itself on its 
great antiquity; it was apioture of an antediluvian scene, in 
wMoh Noah was represented going into the ark with a 
bundle of tlio archives of the house of De Levi under hia 
arm. J I have myself seen in a private library in this city 
au old Bible, with engravings, Dutch, I believe they were; 
one of which pictured an Old Testament event; in tho 
foreground Samson slaying the lion, if I remember rightly, 



» Lockharefl Seott. 

t Keats'a Poetieal Wor6a, p, 42. Isahalla, or the Pot of Baail. 
X This is in a note by Lord Dover. Horaoe Wolpole'sjoko is rather 
loss decorous. Collected Works, vol. ii. p. 298. W. B, K. 
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and in the biickground a man with a fowling-picco shoot- 
iDg snipe. 

These arc broad inoongraities, bordering upon the farci- 
cal : there are others, either wilful or unconscious, which 
are more delicate in their impression. When Lady Sale 
made in her diary the simple entry, " Earthqualies as 
usual," the humour was in the coolness of the womanly 
courage, and the notion of the frequency coupled with one 
of the rarest and moat appalling of earthly perils. It was 
not unlike the advertisement fceginning, "Anybody in 
want of a diving-bell," as if a diving-bell was one of tho 
common wants in society. A quaint example recurs to 
my mind in this eonneotioa : it is in Horrebou'a History 
of Iceland, an old folio volume, which is divided into 
chapters aoeording to various subjeetg : one of these is 
headed (chapter 47,) " Concerning Owls." I oaa quote 
the whole chapter without fatiguing you, for it is in these 
words: "There ate in Iceland no owls of any kind what- 
ever," Yet the historian seems to have considered him- 
self under some obligation to that species of birds, so far 
as to devote a chapter to their absence. 

These unexpected connections, which are produced by 
wit or humonr, carried beyond the mere ludicrous effect, 
are seen also subserving argumentation, as these prooeases 
are combined by Swift in his "Drapier's Letters," and 
other ocea^ona! pieces ; bj De Foe, or in later times by Wal- 
ter Scott, in his letters on the Scotch currency question; 
and yet more in Sydney Smith's writings, the wittiest 
reasoning and satire in the language. There is, perhaps 
no more characteristic passage than that suggested by hia 
reflections on the learned prolixity of Dr. Parr. " There 
is an event," he goes on to say, " recorded in the Bible, 
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wliioh men who write books sh Id k [ t ntly n 

their rememhranoe. It is tliere t f tli th t m j 
turies ago the earth was covcreil w h t fl d by 

■which the whole of the human ric th th j n f 

f m ly w d t y d It pp 1 th t f m 

th a tut w m d th 1 u ty f 

m nk nd wli f m a f n h nd 1 ht 

hunJ iy w fidtth i nt] df 

nty Uy y Thi p h m !h t t y f 

mauaa b th t t] tw f Id d ftt tell n 

and the postdiluvian atyl f wt t g th 1 tf t nh h 
naturally contracted its If t th f 1 oit wh h 

were better accommod tdtth llgdl nf 

human life and literary 1 b ur \ w t forget this event, 
to write without the f i th d 1 g before hia eyes, 
and to handle a subject f m ki d ould lounge over 
a pamphlet for ten year b f th submersion, is to 
bo guilty of the most t to whibh a writer 

can possibly fall. The th f th b ok should call in 
the aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the Ueluge to be pourtrayed in the most lively 
colours for his use. He should gaze at Noah, and be 
brief. The ark should constantly remind him of the little 
time there is left for reading; and be should learn, as 
they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal of matter into 
a very little compass."* This was written ia Sydney 
Smith's early reviewing days; but his wit took a more 
oonoentrated form, as when he said of Lord John Kussel, 
" Hia worst failure is that he is utterly ignorant of all 
moral fear; there is nothing he would not undertaie. I 
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believe he would perform the operation for the stono, tniiliJ 
St. Peter's, or assume (witli or without tea minutes' notice) 
the command of the channel fleet; and no one would dis- 
cover bj his manner that the patient had died, the church 
tumbled down, and the channel fleet been knocked to 
atoms;" and then ho adds quietly, in a note, "Another 
peculiarity of the Russela is, that they never alter their 
opinions : they are an excellent laxM, hut they laust be 
trepanned before they can be convinced * Nay, some- 
times the subtle element is concentrated m a single word 
or phrase, as when he speaks of " a, gentleman la(«ly from 
the Pyramida or the upper catancts, kt lone upon the 
drawing-room;" or that phrase 10 excellent in the sitire, 
and admitting unfortunately f such frequent ipjbeition, 
which mentions an orator "spli&hing in the fioth of his 
own rhetoric" — a descriptive imago which is woith a whole 
chapter of rhetorical admonition. 

This combination of wit and reasoning makes also much 
of the virtue of that instruction which, in Fables, charms 
the mind of childhood, and is not cast aside by mature 
reason. It enters, too, into a people's instruction by pro- 
verbs, which have been happily described as " the wisdom 
of many and the wit of one." 

One of tho most remarkable uses of wit and humour, is 
that which combines them with tragedy, and makes them 
subservient to tragic effect. These combinations seem to 
be denied to modern art by the refinement or daintiness 
of later times; and hy such denial, modem art loses much 
of the power which resulted from that natural blending 
of the humorous and the serious, each equally earnest, 

* Sttoond Letter io Arthdcaton Siiigkt«n, Works, toI, iii. p. 133, 104. 
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whicli may be seen, in the eavly mmstrolsj, anil in the 
highest form of genius and art in Shakspoarc's deepest 
tragedies. Tiie most earelesa reader must ha¥o noticed 
how profoundly tlic tragic pa,thos of King Lear is deepened 
by the wild wit and pathetic humour of thjt faithlul 
ind full hearted follower — tlie fool EemembLr hiw, m 
Hamlet, one of the most solemu scenes la pieceded by 
the quaint piofLasional wittii-isms of the gnve hgger, 
so diffeieut and yet not disc ordinf In Macbeth thebiief 
and iwful interval between the murder of Duncan, and 
the disclosure of it, is filled « ith that rudelycomic passage 
of the drunken, half-soheied porter, to ivhoso grtss jocu- 
larity you pass from the hit,h wiought fieniiy of Macbeth, 
reeking with his victim a blood, <md from the yet more 
fearful atrocity of his wife, to return quii.klj to the tragic 
horror on the discovery of the muidei , and in that transi- 
tion, through a apeeies of the comic, the harmony is pre- 
served by the quaint allusions to hell and the vain equivo- 
cations to heaven. 

Another kindred combination, which also shows a unity 
connecting the serious and the sportive, proving what 
Socrates is said to have asserted, that there is a common 
ground for ta'agedy and comedy, is in that contrast between 
the thought or feeling and ita expression, which ia termed 
"irony." It is the humorous wresting of language from 
its literal use for the expression of feeling, either happy 
or painful, but too vehement to be contented with that 
literal use. The pensive perplexity of a gentle and phi- 
losophic soul like Hamlet, bewildered and self-secluded in 
a wicked world, finds relief in almost every form of bitter 
or tranquil humour for meditations and for emotions that 
overmastered him. When the thoughtful spirit of Mao- 
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beth ia distorted bj guilt, and as the agony of ttat guilt 
grows more and more intense, the pent-up misery either 
flows forth in a subdued irony, or breaks out in that which 
is fierce and frenzied. In one very familiar passage, the 
beauty of the espression makes many a reader forget that 
it is pure and essential irony : whoa Macbeth puts to the 
Doctor the simple and literal inquiry after Lady Mabeth : 

" How does jonr patient, dootor f 

Doolor. Not BO aiok, my lord, 
As she ia troubled with tliick-caming fancies. 
That Iceep her Cram iei rest." 

Then comes tto deep feeling, with ita ironical questions, 
sounding more like soliloquy ; 

"Oaralierof that; 
Canst tbou not minister to a mind diaoasod 7 
PlHok from Ihe memory a rooted boitow ? 
Bono out the written tronblea of ths bcnin ? 
And, with BOiue sweet, oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stulf'd bosom nf thM perilous grief 
Which neighs upon tho heart?" 

The literal anawor — 

"Therein the jialient 

brings him back to reality with the exclamation, 

"Throwphjsio tothedogs, rilnonsof it!" 

But, even in the irritable putting on of his armour, the 
bitter relief of an ironical humour comes again la anO' 
4her form : 



If the truthfulness of such use of irony be doubted, let 
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it be remembered how abnndantlj and remarkably it por- 
Tades Holy Writ. I do not refer racroly to the bitter, 
ironical taunts which tlie prophet hurled at the priests of 
Baa], but to tho manifold use of it in the expression of 
thoughts and emotions affecting the spiritual intereonrse 
of man and his Malter, Remember how something of 
the kind breaks out in the very midst of St. Paul's most 
solemn argument. Again, it is not contrary to nature — 
it is not a levity unworthy of man's nature — that these 
playful faculties make their appearance in the most awful 
realities of life. The gentle spirit of Anne Boleyn was 
pleasant with the headsman on the scaffold; and so 

" Mora's guy genias played 
With the inoffonBivo sword of uatiTB mt, 
Than the bnre axe more luminous and keen."" 

The power of wit to combine itself bannoniously and 
vigorously with sagacity and seriousness, is eminently ex- 
emplified in all the works of that remarkable author of 
the seventeenth, century, the church historian, Thomas 
Fuller, whose wit, in the largeness of its circuit, the va- 
riety of its expression, il« exuberance, and its admirable 
sanity, stands second only to that of Shakspeare. It has 
the indispensable merit of perfect naturalness, and the 
excellence of being a growth from & soil of sound wisdom. 
There are no large works in our language so thoroughly 
ingrained with wit and humour as Puller's " Worthies of 
England," Lis Church History of Britain no less so, and 
the essays entitled "The Holy and Profane State" — 
essays which, in wit, and wisdom, and just feeling, are 
not unlike the Elia Essays of Charles Lamb, The genius 

« Wordsworth's EeclesiaBtioal Sonnets, Sonnet 22. 
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of Fuller is, perhaps, unequalled in liarmoniiiiDg a play 
upon words, quiet jocularity, kiadly irony, with, ttought- 
fulnees and genuine earnestness, and in making the traa- 
eition from quaintness to sublimity. 

The great satire of tlie eighteenth century, "Gulliver's 
Travels," exemplifies another form of wit, too often repul- 
sive, not only by indecent coarseness, but by that misan- 
thropy which darkens the writings of Swift. His morbid 
contemplation of the vices and follies of bis fellow-beings 
betrays the disease whieli, probably, clung to his whole 
life, distorting and darkening it with the dread that in- 
sanity had a lurking-place in his brain — that haunting 
consciousness, which once was expressed when walking 
with the author of the Night Thoughts, (like himself a 
dealer in distempered fancies and feelings,) Swift, after 
gaaing earnestly at a noble elm which was, in its upper- 
most branches, withered and decayed, pointing to it, said 
to Dr. ToTing, " I shall be like that tree — I shall die at 
the top."* Arbuthuot, the friend of Swift and Pope, 
is believed to have had more learning and as much wit 
Bs either of them, and with it all a sweetness of temper 
nnd purity of character which made Swift csclaim, "Oh, 
if the world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would 
burn my Travels !" It is a sad pity that his genius was 
not more open to infiuences of such a character, or of the 
equally admirable and amiable nature of his other friend. 
Bishop Berkeley. 

The best and most agreeable specimen of Engliahbumour 
(it is humour in contrast to wit) which belongs to that 
period, is Steele's invention, and Addison's use, of tho 

« Scott's Life of Swift, p. 201. Am. eJ, 
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character of Sir Roger de CoTeriey, This will be felt by 
any one who will select the papers in the Spectator which 
are deYoted to him, and read them continuously, following 
the good knight to his mansion, to the assizes, to the 
parish church, where, as soon as he wakes out of a nap 
during the sermon, he sends his footman to wake up any 
of the congregation who chance to be asleep ; then onward 
to hia death-bed, after having bequeathed (bis will chanced 
to be written on a very cold day) a stout frieze coat to the 
men, and a comfortable hood to the women, in the parish. 
The same species of pure, genial, wise, and healthful hu- 
mour has been sustained in the incomparable Vicar of 
Wakefield, and in the writings of our countryman, Wash- 
ington Irving, who is gifted with many of the best quali- 
ties of Goldsmith's genius. Among the humorous wri- 
ters belonging to the literature of our own day, (there are 
several whom I will not atop to name,) Charles Lamb repre- 
sented a form of humour of a very high order, and peculiar 
to himself — a tumour which has assumed a deeper interest 
and commands a higher admiration, now that we know the 
terrible memories and sorrows of his days — 
"The Iroubles strange, 
Many and Btrauga, that hung about hia life,"* 

and Ms heroic self-devotion to bis afflicted sister. 

Our English literature of wit and humour gives abun- 
dant proof that these facaltiea may bo either a precious or 
a perilous possession; precious, as ministering to thought- 
lul cheerfulness, and serving the cause of truth and gen- 
tleness; perilous, as coupled with intellectual pride and 

• IVordBworth's Lines, nritten after the deftth nf Chtirles Lamb, 
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malevolent passions. I Lave spoken of the repulsive cha- 
racter of the wit of Dean Swift — still, if unattractive, tliero 
was somethiBg m his stern hati'ed of vice and folly, which 
cfimmands lespeot, but itlien you turn to such as Lord 
Byron's, (as m Don Juan,) there is disease without a par- 
ticle of the cli^nitj of disease; there is lawless force of 
mind, owning no restraint of reverence for a,uglit human 
or divine — sustained hy no ■wlf-reapect, hy no confidence 
in virtue — ^womanly, even less than manly. Thus wit 
sinks down into hirrtn HCofBng, It is the lowest moral 
condition when ciime clothes itself with jest. Salutary as 
the culture of the faculties of wit and hurnour may he, 
when justly piopoilioned and controlled, the indulgence 
of them as a habit is as injurious to him who so indulges 
it, as it is wearisome to all who encounter it. The hahit 
of always looking at things on the laughable side is sure 
to lower the tone of thought and feeling, and at length 
can only content its restless craving by attributing the ridi- 
culous to things whioh ought to be inviolate by suoh as- 
sociation. When the habitual jokeris sometimes eeiaed 
with a fit of seriousneas, the change is such an incongruity, 
as to provoke the retaliation of unseasonable jocularity, 
and no one is as sensitive to ridicule as he who habitually 
handles it. 

Another abuse which may he observed in intercourse 
with the world, is when jocularity is employed as subter- 
fuge, to escape from the demands of eavnestnesa and can- 
dour, and the jest is made a method of non-committal. 
It is said that Sir Robert Walpole used to divert his guests 
away from political conversation by a strain of ribald jest- 
ing; and a more modern prime minister, the late Lord 
Melbourne, is described aa one whose first ;rapulse, in ordi- 
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nary conversation, was always to treat things Hght]y. This 
was an adroitness, which a higher order of statesmanship 
does not concern itself to use. 

As a habit, wit will prove fatal to that better and wiser 
cheerfulness which is attendant on imaginative culture — 
the genuine poetic hahit of beholding or discovering the 
heatity of truth, of moral worth, and whatever of beauty, 
spiritual or material, is given to man to enjoy. It is said 
that Hogarth lamented his talent for caricature, as the 
long practice of it had impaired his capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of beauty : while the best critic on his works ap- 
plauded him as an artist "in whom the satirist never ex- 
tinguished that love of beauty which belonged to him as 
a poet;" and who so used bis genius as to " prevent the 
instructive merriment at the whims of nature, or the foi- 
bles or humours, of our fellow-men from degenerating into 
the heart-poison of contempt or hatred." 

It is a narrowness of mind which causes the esclusion 
of either the poetic sense or of wit ; it is partial moral 
culture which refuses the good that Is to be gained from 
either. The larger mind and the well-disciplined heart 
find room for both powers to dwell together in harmony. 
Of such harmouy Jet me give a single example in proof— 
a transition from a passage of well-conceived and well- 
expressed satire to one no less distinguished by a deep 
poetic sense of beauty; oi rather not so much a transition 
MS a harmonious combination. I quote two passives which 
occur in close connection in the woi'k of a living author — 
Mr. Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

" Another of the strange tendencies of the present day 
IB to tlie decoration of the railroad station. Now if 
there be any place in the world in which people ai-e de- 
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prived of that portion of teujpcr and disuretioii wliieh are 
necesaarj to the contemplation of beauty, it is there. It 
ia the very temple of cliaeomfort, and the only charity that' 
the builder can estend to na is to show ua, plainly as may 
ss-may be, how soonest to escape from it. The whole 
system of railroad trayelling is addressed to people who, 
being in a hurry, are therefore, for the time being, misera- 
ble. No one would travel in that manner who could help it, 
who had time to go leisurely over tills and between hedgei, 
instead of through tunnals and between banks , at ledst 
those who would, have no sense of beauty so acute as that 
we need consult it at the station. The railroad w, in all 
its relations, a matter of earnest business, to be got through, 
as soon as possible. It transmutes a man from a fiiveller 
into a living parcel. For the time, he has parted with the 
nobler characteristics of his humanity for the naiie of a 
planetary power of locomotion. Do not ask him to ad 
mire any thing. Tou might as well ask the wind. Carry 
him safely, dismiss him soon : he will thank you for no- 
thing else. Ail attempts to please him in any other way 
are mere mockery, and insults to the things by which you 
endeavour to do bo. There never was more flagrant nor 
impertinent folly than the smallest portion of ornament in 
any thing concerned with railroads or near them. Keep 
them out of the way, take them through the ugliest coun- 
try you can find, confess them the miserable things they 
are, and spend nothing upon them but for safety and 
speed."* 

Now turning from satire on ornament misplaced to the 
sense of beauty well-placed ; 
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Thq t fgitt to-nir infernal deoora- 
t Ijl tly h dt f probable repose. 
It w w fig wt h. d th t eets of Venice so 
h t m 1 m t f th no couch of rest 

hit tL g 1 I S g tl subject of street 

m t w !y 1 th f tain, where it is a 

ft f ftjttt tht perhaps the hap- 

p tj tk [Iw thlbnrf the day, whea the 

J t h t 1 th dg f ( 1 the breath of the 

b IS d w d ply d th h wept from the fore 

head, and the uprightness of the form declined against 
the marble ledge, and the sound of the kind word or light 
laugh misea with the trickle of the falling water, heard 
shriller and shriller as the pitcher fills. What pause is so 
sweet as that—so full of the depth of ancient days, so 
softened with the calm of pastoral solitude?" 
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% Iilcnhnc of J^ettti aMtitmfl* 

CharaotBtietJea of n true letter — Hi«loiioal and fonnlmi letters — Lord 
Eaoon_Dr. Amolda reinarbs— Despafrhe? of Marlbornuf,b— Nel 
Eon—Franklin— John Adams— Reception bj Seoigo III— Wbs'j 
Ington's correspondanoe — Bishop Whites anecdote tf Wn liington 
-^American diplomntic corre'^'ondencii — Loid Chatham s Letteie — 
Dnke of Wellington a— Arohde aeon Hares remarks on— Senetal 
Toylor'B ofSoial letters — Pamil ai letters — fowley — Improi naty of 
publishing private corrcspondcncB^Arbuth ut anl Johnson e re 
marks on— Biirnb s LattcrB—Tannjson— Howell a Letlara— The 
PaetonLettera— ladyBucbello— Popas— HartlajColer I^Bareniark 
—Chesterfield— Horn e Walpole— Swift and Gray s— Cowper'e- 
Scott's— Byron's— Southey's, and Lamb's Letters of Dedication — 
Lamb's to his siater 

In devoting a leetiiFe to what I have entitled " The 
Literature of Letter- Writing," I had less hope of being 
ahle to make the treatment of such a subject interesting 
than of pointing out some of the uses of this department, 
and suggesting the agreeahle and instructive reading 
which is to he found in collections of letters. It is a de- 
partment which may he viewed in several aspects, either 
as tributary to history, political or literary, or as a form 

« March 20, 1851, Had I no other raaaon for pnblishing this, the 
last of this seriaa of lactures, I oonld 6nd one in the familiari^ it 
ahowa with American history and its original materials. Thoroughly 
imbued as was the writer with tho spirit and sentiment of English 
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of biography — thus helping us fo a knowledge of the 
moyeinenta of mankind, or of mdivjilual (character, !)> ita 
written disclosures. Our English hteiature la enriched 
with collections of remarkahle and very vaiiuua inleiest 
so varied as to furnish an abundant adaptation to d fieient 
tastes. In treating this subjecl, my aim will bo to endei 
vour not to wander off into eittei history or biogixphy, 
but, as fiir aa poaaibie, to confine my altention to the 
epistolary literature in itselt, mating some commenta 
on the principal collections and incidentally con'-idering 
the character of a true letter. It happens not unfre- 
quently that the form of the letter is assumed for the sake 
of convenience, when neither the writer nor the hearer is 
at all deluded in the belief that the production is what ij 
usually understood by the term "a letter," or epistle. 
Essays, disquisitions, satires, wear the epistolary name 
and gai'b, fulfilling a not unreasonable fancy of the writer 
that such a medium interposes leas of formality between 
him and his readers, and, indeed, bnngs them into closer 
and more life-like relations — the letter being somehow 
more of a reality between the writer and the recipient, 
than a book is between the author and the reader. The 
" Drapier'a Letters" of Swift, Bolmgbroke'a Letter to 
Wyndham, the " Letters of Junius," Burke's " Ee- 
flections on the French Revolution, ' and other similar 
prodaotiona, of which there are many with an epistolary 
designation, do not belong to the proper class of "Letters;" 
to which class I propose to confine my attention-— at the 
outset simply suggesting to your minds that it is a subject 
which does not admit of convenient illustration io a 
Lecture. 

1 have arranged this subject under the two general di- 
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visions "histovicid letters" and "familiar letters" — an 
arrangement which may be found convenient in the gene- 
ra] conaideration of it, hut which makes no pretension to 
any thing of logical precision. Under the first head, I 
do not propose to limit the class to public or ofEoiaJ cor- 
respondence, but rather to comprehend such letters, whe- 
ther public or private, which subserve a knowledge of 
history, and are thus valuable in the study of it ; while 
the second class, being under a more esMit principle of 
classification, ia intended to include those private letters, 
the nature of which is readily understood by the title 
"Familiar Letters;" and the true aim and character of 
which I will endeavour to explain, when I come fo that 
division of my subject. 

Lord Bacon, in his treatise on the Advancement of 
Learning — that great legacy, so rich in counsel for the 
guidance of inquiry in various departments of human 
knowledge, that treasury of sagacious sentences of ad- 
vice — has specially referred to letters among what he calls 
the "Appendices" to history. " Letters," he says, " are 
according to all the variety of occasions, advertisements, 
advices, directions, propositions, petitions, commendatory, 
espostulatory, satisfactory; of compliment, of pleasure, 
of discourse, and all other passages of action. And such 
as are written from wise men are, of all the words of man, 
in my judgment, the best; for they are more natural 
than orations and public speeches, aud more advised 
than conferences or private ones. So, again, letters of 
affairs from such as manage them, or are privy to them, 
arc, of al! others, the best instructions for history, and, to 
a diligent reader, the best histories in themselves." 

Another wise counsellor, in a later day, the latp Di 
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Arnold, speaking words of special advice to tte studeut 
of hiatory, after noticing that " alchemy which, can change 
appirently dull (^histoncal) inatBinls into hi gtt gold, 
adds " some of tho ^eat men of our ige hive m all 
prohabilitj, left some memonals of thair minis behind 
them^ — ^speeches, it n aj be oi kit / , oi a jouinal , oi, 
pniaiblj, works of a deeppi chiiattei, in which thej have 
handled expiessly ^nd deliheiately, some of the quLS 
tions which, moft inteiGsti,d thnr generatun Now, it 
I.U1 foimer lewirehi-s hive enabled us to people our ■view 
of the pist with miny images of events, mi-tituti ns, 
nsa^jOS, titles, etc, to male up with ■siine compklcncss 
what jniy be called the still lite of the pictuie, we shall 
nest be anxious to people it also with the 1011^03 of its 
great induidual men, to ohanga it, ts it weie, fiom a 
landscape or a Mew of buildings, to what may trulj be 
called an histoiical pii,tuie Whoever his made him'iplf 
^mmi by his ictions, or even by his lauk 01 position in 
society, so th'it his name la at irn-e famJiir to our ears, 
such a man's writings have an inteirest for us even before 
we begin to read them ; tho instant that he gets up, as it 
were, to address ns, we are hushed into the deepest atten- 
tion. These woi'ks give us an insight not only into the 
spirit of an age, as exemplified in the minds of its greatest 
men, but they multiply, in some sort, the number of those 
with whom we are personally and individually in sym- 
pathy ; they enable us to recognise, amid the dimness of 
remote and uncongenial ages, tho features of friends and 
of brethren." 

Of the many indications of the great activity and zeal 
of historical research and study, which distinguishes tho 
present times, none is more remarkable than the care 
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wbicb. has been bestowed in eoUeoting and publishing tbo 
letters, official and private, of men eminent in tlieir day 
and in the thoughts of posterity — men illustrious in civil 
or military life. Within a short period this has grown to 
be an extensive and most valuable department of historical 
literature ; and the light that has issued from it has not 
only dispelled frequently much of traditional, oft-re- 
peated error, but given to the hiatonaa, both student and 
writer, larger privileges of power to gsun the truth, and 
new duties in striving for it. It is within a few years 
past that English history has been illustrated by the pub- 
lication of Cromwell's letters, of the letters o£ the Bute 
of Marlborough, the Stuart papers, the letters to and 
from the loader of that lucileaa family during all their 
years of hope and despair for the recovery of the throne 
of England, the correspondence of Lord Chatham, tho 
deapatohcs of Nelson, and all the despatches and general 
orders of the Duke of Wellington, beginning at a eamp 
in India and closing after the battle of Waterloo. In 
American history th nt 'b f n f jiatol y n te ' 1 
have heen no les ilu bl f w h th wh 1 
of the letters of "R h gt tc d ng th h h 

reer of militai-y I 1 d Eu t t b th 

Hs public and p t lif th 1 tt f D T kl 
comprehending tfi aawU pit 1 

and the composit lltnflftrafm jn 

entitled " The D pi m t C pi f th E o- 

lution and of th p d f th C f 1 t My 

other eolleetiona 1 1 ttc h pp I b th n F 1 d 
and the United St te b t th m t mp rta t wh h T 
have mentioned amj.ly pi fy th t t wh h h 

toiy has of late received contributions of this kinJt 
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Thoir general historical value I need not stop to sjieai of; 
tut let me remark that, as many minds are attracted bj 
biogmphj, and find in the deeds and words of their fel- 
low-men indiridually an interest and sympathj more vivid 
than that which general history inspires, a collection of 
letters may have such completeness — may he so identified, 
both as to time and the participation of the writer in 
public events — that history may be read in the letters, and 
thus achieved through the medium of biography. It is 
a method of reading which will be found very agreeable, 
as well as instructive, and has a peculiar advantage, too, 
in giving the I'cader that discipline of mind which may 
be gained by the effort, to which be is attracted con- 
sciously, or unawares, of giving something of historical 
consistency to the informal and familiar narrative of 
events found in a series of letters ; and, further, the moral 
discipline of freer opinion, instead of that more submis- 
sive process of always having his mind made up for him 
by that kind of historical dictation of which Charles 
Lamb complained, when he said, "The modern historian 
flings at oace the dead weight of his own judgment into 
the scale, and settles the matter," whan a wider and more 
independent sense of truth would come to a less aj-bitrary 
conclusion. 

To all readers of history, whether the ti=te be foi puie 
history or for biography, a letter will often ^ive a reality 
to an historical occurrence, the tiuth of whi b is othei 
wisemuoh less life-like. Allow me to give an illustraticn 
of this in a well-known incident in o ii own bistoiy I 
refer to what may be considered the \tiy laot fiot in the 
history of the war of American IndependLU'-e the sh H ing 
of bands as it were, when the fighlra^ was dun thp le 
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ception by George the Third of the first American ambas- 
sador, which consummated the treaty of peace, and the 
recognition ty Great Britain of the United States among 
the nations of the earth. The pertinacity with which the 
British monarch had protracted the war, while it showed 
the unwise statesmanship of the times, illustrated two 
traits in the king's character— his obstinacy and Lis ho- . 
nesty. He probably thought he had no more right to con- 
sent to the partition of the Biitish Empire than to pawn 
or part with the crown jewels ; and thus an unwise and 
unnatural war was lengthened out, even after the ques- 
tion of independence was practically settled. The obstinacy 
of the sovereign had, however, an element of uprightness 
in it, which may be spoken of with respect, especially 
when one reflects on what is not so generally known, that 
anxiety and sleeplessness, during the American war, are 
believed, by those who had opportunities of judging, to 
have laid the foundation of that mental malady with 
which George the Third was afflicted during many of the 
latter years of his life. The first American minister to 
his court was, let it be remembered, John Adams, one 
whose name could not but have been familiar to the king 
as one of the earliest and most strenuous of the leaders of 
colonial resistanoe. The interview on his reception was 
one full of impressive recollections for both, accompanied 
with more than ordinary emotion, and it comes within 
the scope of general history to record that it was conducted 
in a manner honourable to each. It is, however, Mr. 
Adams'slettertoMr. Jay that alone produces an adequate 
conception of the interview. Mr. Adams mentions, that 
his first thought and intention was to deliver his creden- 
tials silently and retire, but being advised by several of 
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tlie otter foreign ministers to maie a speech, te made a 
gliort address to the king, concluding with the expression 
of the hope 0,f " being instrumental in restoring an entii'e 
esteem, confidence, and affection, or, in better words, the 
old good-nature and the old good-humour, between peo- 
ple who, though separated by an ocean, and under differ- 
ent goyeniments, have the same language, a similar 
religion, and kindred blood." 

This was well said — worthy of the representative of the 
young nation — manly thoughts and feelings, well meant 
and well worded. Mr. Adams, in his letter, goes on to 
Bay : " The King listened to every word I said with dignity, 
but with an apparent emotion. Whether it was the nature 
of the interview, or whether it was my visible agitation, for 
I felt more than I did or could express, that touched him, I 
caEuot say J but he was much affected, and answered me 
with more tremor than I had spoken with, and said — 

" ' Sir, the circumstances of this audience are so extra- 
ordinary, the language you have now held is so extremely 
2P dthflioay h dis dsoj latly 

! pt 1 t th a th 1 1 m t y th 1 1 t ly 

withjl th f th i dly d p 

t f th U t d ^t t b t th 1 1 m y glad th 

h his f 11 p J t b th ni t I h 

y tbl dthttmyb ucd rst 1 

A th t I 1 d th th 1 te te t 

b t h t I th ht my If dp blj b 1 t d by 
th d ty wh h I 1 1 my p pi I w II b y f k 

th J I was th jafit t t f th j 

btthsej t h gb I dtvigl m 

t bl I w y 1 I w tl 1 1 w U 

be tho first to meet the friendship of the United States as 
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an independent power.'" . . . Mr. Adama adds, "He 
(tte king) was mucli affected, and I was not leas so ;" and 
certainly the occasion, as thus pictured in a letter was one 
fitted to awaken no small emotion, a conflict of many 
emotions, for how at that moment, must the memories of 
twenty yeara of civil strife, with all its varying fortunes 
and hopes, have risen up to the minds of those two men as 
they were thus confronted ! If there had been obstinacy 
and wrong in the royal policy which had assented to the 
first restrictive measure on American trade in 1764, to 
the Stamp Act, to the Boston Port Bill, to the conduct 
of the war, at once cruel and imbecile, to that greatest and 
most tyrannic error, fatal of itself to rcconciliatioE, the 
hiring of the Hessians — there was on the other hand 
good feeling and a manly frankness in the expression, at 
the close of twenty years from the beginning of the colo- 
nial diffiuUies, of a solicitude that it might be understood 
in America that in all, he had done nothing but what he 
thought himself in duty bound to do. 

Not the least interesting portion of such a letter is that 

which desoribes what passed after the formalities of the 

te Ti w w Tl I g w t II Ad m 

th n k I wh th I m 1 t f m r d 

p n my w thfSimt hjt 

f f m 1 ty d m h g th 1 hmg 1 Ph 

IS P n m 1 pi th t J t th 

m t tt h d f U y t yra t th f 

F I w pnsed t t! b I th ^1 1 t 

nd t ddprt fmd ylw 

1 1 1 mb 1 b t I t m d t t 1 y th t th 
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mTioh of gravity aa I could, and assumed an air of gayef j 
and a tone of decision aa far aa was decent, and said, Tliat 
opinion, sir, was not mistalien. I must avow to ynui- 
majesty I have no attachment but to mj own country. 
The king replied, as quick aa lightning, An honest (man) 
^Yill never have any other." 

I have quoted these passages to show how a letter may 
place a familiar piece of history id a more vivid light of 
truth and reality than mere historic narration gives to it ; 
illustrating Horace Walpole'a remark that " nothing gives 
BO just an idea of an age aa genuine letters; nay, history 
waits for its last seal from them." 

It is in another letter from John Adams to John Jay 
that there occurs a character of George the Third, as juat, 
prohahly, aa has been written. "The King, I really 
think," says Mr. Adams, "is the most accomplished cour- 
tier in his dominions; with all the affiibility of Charles 
the Second, he has aJl the domestic virtues and regularity 
of conduct of Charles the First. He is the greatest talker 
in the world, andatenaciousmemory stored with resources 
of small talk, conoerning all the little things of life, which 
ai-e ineshaustiblo. But so much of his time is and has 
been consumed in this, that he is, iu all the great affairs 
of Boulety and government, aa weak, as far as I can judge, 
as we ever understood him to he in America. He is also 
as obstinate. The unbounded popularity acquired by his 
temperance and faoetiousness, added to the splendour of 
his dignity, gives him such a continual feast of flattery, 
that he thinks all he does is right, and he pursues his 
own ideas with a firmness which would become the best 
Bystcm of action. He has a pleasure in hia own will and 
way, without which he would be miserable, which seems 
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to be the true principle upon wticli he liaa always chosen 
and rejected miniaters."* 

It is a happy thing for the student of history, and 
indeed for the American citizen, that the letters of 
Washington haye been preseryed in remarkable coin- 
pleteneas — a result in no small degree owing to those 
exact habits of business which a controlling sense of duty 
carried through his whole career. The manifold lessons 
which those letters inculcate are as legible as that admi* 
rable handwiiting, which, without pretensions to elegance, 
th t d 1 acy whi h ften belongs to the pen of men of 
y and Cowper's, and Southey's,) is 
t n ils uniformity, regularity, aud 
I value of the letters may readily be 
membered that they extend over 
ly American nationality, connecting 
d participation. I speak of that 
mpleteness, beginning with the old 
E n h w wh h p perly to be regarded as part of 
the preparation for the War of Independence, continued 
onward through the Eevolutiou, its immediate sequel, tho 
feeble period of the Confederation, and the triumphant 
completion of the political change in the establishment 

» The rcsenbljr-publiahed diarj of Mr. Adams oonlaias, unJer date 
of SOth March, 1786, tlie folloning lerj eliaracteriatio entry ; 

"Went at nine o'clock to the French ambassador's ball, wharo wera 
two or three hundred people, chiefly ladiea. Here I met die Marqnis 
of Lnnadowne and the Earl of HarcoarL Xheae two noblemen ventured 
to enter into oonversaMon with me; so did Sir George Youn?. But 
there ia an awknord timidity in general. This people oannoi look 
mo in the faee ; there is ooasoious guilt and sh.ime in their couote- 
nanoee when they look at me. They feel they have behaved ill, una 
that I am sonsible of it" Works of John Adama, vol. iii. p. 393. 
33 
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of the Con?titutirn and 'Waslnn.ftjn s admmistntion , 
niy, beyond that, to tho tianqml evening of that life so 
matchlpBt in its hirmony, in its freedcm from ccntiadic 
ttuni, the quiet gloiy of its cloae m the rural seclusion 
of Mount Veiaon Now the tiatoiy of that whnk era 
may be lead as it i& reflectel m the cleir mirroi ot that 
mind, undimmed by mj unworthy p%SBion, lud eipaoious 
enoUab to bold within it tho image ot bis countiy s innils 
f)i neai hilf i centuij Nowhere cin so well be "^een 
first the dutifai tnd not degrading lojilty of a cflonial 
subject, ^ving to his king and country a soldier's ser- 
vice ; the no less dutiftil, bat far laoi-e dif&eult, transition 
from loyal obedience to resistance; the progress from 
peaceful to armed resistance; the magnanimous self-con- 
trol and heroism alike in the prosperity and adversity 
of military command; the perpetual sense of subordination 
to law; and the willing, happy laying down of power 
when the purposes of that power were achieved in the 
public good. It needs no comment to show how the 
Washington letters illustrate all the eventful years of bis 
life, but there are other portions of it less attractive and 
less known, on wkiob the letters alone throw light. In a 
course of historical lectures I had occasion lately to treat 
of that uneventful, that uninviting but instructive period 
between the peace of 1783 and the adoption of the present 
Constitution — those litteryears of the <Jon federation, when 
the nation seemed to be sinking from the height of its 
new independence down into anarchy and the world's 
contempt ; and nothing seemed to my mind to eipresa 
with so deep and sad an eloquence the gloom which wis 
gathering over the lani!, as the simj)le words of disappoint 
ment and depression which Washington was sending 
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from Mount Yernon to his friends and correspondents. 
The feeling approaching to despair, which he uttered in 
confidenoo in the darkest daya of the war, hefore the bat- 
tle of Trenton, had something far more placid and lesx 
painful than the bitterness of disappointment and distrust 
occasioned t»y what seemed so like popular degeneracy in 
a season of safety. 

The letters of Washington serve anottci purpose, in 
completing a biographical impression which often is in- 
complete — made so by the very awe ■which his character 
inspires. The moat usual idea of that obaracter is perhaps 
that which preaeats it in a kind of marmoreal purity and 
majestic repose; a truthful idealiaing of those high and 
heroic attributes of his nature which lift him, if not above, 
into a lofty region of humanity; such a conception as a 
great American sculptor has embodied in marble, and 
which Southey had in his thoughts, when, in one of his 
lyrics, he spate of America as the land 

"Where Washington hath left 

Ilia awful memory, 

A light for after times."* 
It is in no contradiction to, but in perfect harmony with, 
this aspect of his character, that other phases of it are 
visible in his letters. The same sense of duty and lofty 
aelf-respoct, which at times produced a passionless and im- 
perturbable dignity, admit at other times the utterance of 
a vehement and righteous indignation, or a plaoid and 
half-humorous tenderness for some amiable frailty of a 
fellow-being. This, too, is made manifest, that in all hia 
large and varied intercourse with men, there was no rcpul 

s Southoy'a Woi-ks, vol. iii, p. 32J. 
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sive or oppressive dignity, Imt a geniaJ and modest com- 
munion with them, and even an affectionate fellowship 
with those who were oJoselj associated with liim in the 
public service or in private life. In short, the letters show, 
what history c. nn t 1 tli g nt! 'J f th g t man' 
naturOj whict d d him t 11 wl m w th n tl e 
influence of t tl p f f th n a 1 ttl n d nt 

which Blight ilyh p hd ffthmm f 

men, if it h d n t be n w tn d by n p n wh 
genuine del ii-'icy ffl tw n Itanlwhw ly 
judged it worthy of record. The incident is so simple, 
and Bishop White's little uaii-ative of it is given with 
such graceful simplicity, that I almost fear the feeling 
cannot be communicated by repetition. It was in a letter 
to the biographer of Washington that Bishop White com- 
municated what may be entitled an 

ANECDOTE CONCEKNING PEESIDENT WASHINGTON. 

" On the day before his leaving the presidential chair, 
a large company dined with him. Among them were the 
foreign ministeis and their ladies, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
Mr. Jefferson, with other conspiouons persons of both 
sexes. During the dinner much hilarity prevailed; but 
on the removal of the cloth, it was put an end to by the 
President — eerfainly without design. Having filled his 
glass, he addressed the company, with a smile on his conn- 
teaance, as nearly as can be recollected, in the following 
terms ; ' Ladies and gentleman, this is the last time I shall 
drink your health as a public man, I do it with sincerity, 
and wishing yon all possible happiness.' There was 
an end to all pleasantry. lie who gives this relation 
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accidentally directed his eye to tlie lady of the British 
miniater, (Mrs. Liston,) and tears were rtinniDg down 
her cheeks."* 

I have referred to this as proof of that hlending of 
tho gentie with more impressive traits of character, 
which may he seen in Letters and not on the pages 
of history. 

The letters of Dr. Fi-anklin were in like maaner re- 
markable for their extended historical interest — more ex- 
tended indeed than Washington's, both in time and place, 
for the correspondence, continuing nearly as late, began 
mueh earlier, and cai-rieB the reader, therefore, further 
back into colonial society; it was enlarged, too, by a long 
and renewed European residence, first in England, with 
intercourse with Lord Chatham and other British states- 
men friendly to the colonial eaose, and tn Franklin person- 
ally; and afterwards in France, where the sagacious and 
eimply -attired republican was a fashionable norelty, ca- 
ressed by the nobles and ladies of the court of Louis the 
Sisteenth. The letters of Franklin have also an addi- 
tional interest by his connection with that large commu- 
nity, the society of men of science, not limited to the 
soil of any country. It is a correspondence which has fur- 
ther attraction, as showing that fine mastery which Frank- 
lin— by the help of a plain but substantial education, by 



® Dr. Wileon's Memoir of Bishop Wbita. p. IBl. Lot me Lets re- 
eorcl tbe expression of my regret thnt the editor of a nork published 
tatalj in Biis oonntrj ealled " The Eepnblioan Coiut," (p. 305,) should 
have preeerved, on very nnoertMn, and, to my mind doubtful, tradition, 
an Hueodole of Washington's violenoe of language ftud temper in 
most- painfal rcntrast with this aneodota W. B. R. 
Z 33» 
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native sagacity, and continued culture— acquired in the vse 
of good English speech..* 

The American diplomatic correspondenoe of that period 
is interesting, too, as containing tlie impressions of sagacious 
men trained in the simplicity of republican life, (for the 
British colonies in America were virtually republics before 
independence;) such men brought into contact with artifi- 
cial European society, and with political syetems fast tend- 
ing towards the groatrevolutioDaiy convulsions at the close 
of the last century. It is not the least instructive portion 
of American state-papers, which somewhat later describes 
the progress of the French Revolution, as it appeared to 
one with high-toned, aristocratic political views, like Mr. 
Gouvemeur Morris, or toone withdemocraticinclinations, 
like Mr. Monroe, and whose letters have respectively re- 
corded what they witnessed in revolntionaiy Paris. 

It is an easy and natural transition from the statesmen 
of the American Kevolution to one who, in Parliament, 
was the friend and advocate of America in the hour of 
need — the Earl of Chatham ; ho who, as William Pitt, holds 
a title of the world's bestowing, "the great Commoner;" 
who gave to England, in that corrupt and degenerate 
eighteenth century, the example of a pure and lofty pa- 
triotJam, and whose statesmanship may be paralleled with 

« I know of few more graceful apooicaens of styla tbaa one ftom 
Pranblin'B letter to Lord Kamea on I7tli August, 1782. "1 am now 
naitlDg here oul; for a idud to waft me to America, but cannot leave 
tliiE hoppy island and my frienda in it without extreme i-ogrot, though 
1 am going to a country and a people that T Ioto. lam going ffom the 
Old 'World to tJie New ; iiJid I fliney I feel like thoae who aie leaving 
this world for the neatj grief at the parting — fear of tha pi 
iwpe of the future." Sparka'a Franklin, vol. i. p. 26B. W, B. K. 
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Waahington's in magnanimity, Unlike Washington, how- 
ever, in simplicity of cliaraotai', he seemed impelied, by tho 
fame he had gained aa an orator, to carry a sort of oratori- 
cal ambition into all his ways of life ; in a letter of advice to 
his nephew, he says, "Behaviour, though an external thing, 
which seems rather to belong to the body than to the 
mind, is certainly founded in considerablo virtues."* It 
has been said of him that his very infirmities were ma- 
naged to the best advantage, and that in his hands even 
his crutch could become a weapon of oratory ; but that 
this striving for effect has helped to give to his private 
letters a forced and unnatural appearance — the style of 
homely texture, but here and there pieced with pompons 
epithets and swelling phrases.f The praise of a Roman 

Lli tt m Correspondonoo, p. 1'7. 
t L d MbIiuu's History, toI. iii. p. 2[l. As tiiis volume is going 
th gh th prefia, I have reoaived from London a, little tract pnTately 
p t d 1 Lord Malion, oalled " Lord Chatlittni at OKavaning, 11169," 
Ch m g ia tha scab of Earl SlaDhope; and thither in 1T60, in 
li al> of tha onuers on the Condneat, oame the Talatudlnarian 

fat m ThiafiactcontikinstbeletteraofMr.BrampfoDitheatenaFd, 
d b g to his miatieaa the demeanour of the guests : " The tiro ;oang 
lad n the yellow moliair room — Matter Wiili'm, in tha nurBety." 
L d Ch tham plajlng at billiardfl wit^ tha young goDtlemea and la- 
dies, so leng OS to bring on the gont In hia anMe," tte. £c. It would 
seem from the tract that the poor atenard hnd aome trouble from the 
Eari'a ehangeabieness, and that thongb but a gnest, be acted (na on other 
oooasions ha wa^ apt to do) very munh lilte an impei-ioua master. 

I eonfess a strong admiration foe Lord Chatham, with all hia infirm- 
ities; themselves palliated by what is non conceded, his oecaaional in- 
tellectual prosftalion. Horace Walpole, whose letters are read by every- 
body, and who had good hereditary ranae to hate him, has damaged 
hia i^me with studious [losterity; and jetwhei'B is there a nobler tri- 
bute to an Engliah atateaman Oian in one seatenoe of Walpole, in a 
letter to Mason, writteii when Cbntham was in nie grave ?— " The Admi- 
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spirit, in the best sense of that term, has often teen justly 
claimed for Pitt; and when writiag to hJs wife, he says to 
Lady Chatham, "Be of cheer, nolle hve!" it sounds 
like Coiiolanua spealiing to the sister of Poplioola, or 
Brutus ill his wife, the daughter of Cato. If the Chatham 
correspondence — both m the public and private letters — is 
distinguished liy this stateliness of style, it is no less so 
by a loftines's of feeling and by the large thoughts of 
genuine statesmanship. 

If Lord Chatham's oratory transgressed into his letters, 
the reverse may be obseryed in a living British statesman, 
more illustrious as a soldier. That simple and somewhat 
peremptory sententiousness which marks the Duie of 
Wellington's writings, whether an important public de- 
spatch or a private note, is also the tone of his parlia- 
mentary speeches. Whether writing or speaking, he 
uses words with a stern frugality, and sends them straight 
to their mark. Trained by the discipline of camp to 
know and feel the mischief of a waste of words, he has 
gained, through long service as a soldier and a statesman, 
a soldierly command of the language, producing a prac- 
tic?al species of eloquence, wherein the most serviceable 
words are marshalled in compact and effective order. It 
is now near fifty years since, in his camp in. India, he 
said that, when business could he done verbally, corre- 
spondence should be forbidden, to save the time of officers 
in perusing, considering, and copying voluminous docu- 
ments about nothing; and, as commander-in-chief, he 
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eaid, "If officers abroad will hava no mercj upoa each 
ottier in correspondonce, . , . I entreat tteiu to h;iYO some 
npon uic ; to confine themselves to the Strict facta of the 
ease, and to write no more than is necessary for the elu- 
" 1 t" f til " m " ! " f "0 th 

Iqtljactli" fcrayb d 



blty Ml td q lifi t ( t! p 

1 h h t d h p 1 d t to 

t hfmth ftptadip 



c; g 



p 11 t f ^ 11 

ly t t 1 m mh d h 



Buhjeots of warfare, or are looked at from a military point 
of view. Indeed, that soldierly vision had become, in a 
great measure, babitual, and may be discerned in his civie 
career Yon hive pr lably heaid the sto y that is told 
ofl m that when twasieprese ted to h n as constable 
of the Tnwet f London some valuil le nat onal aich es 
ve e !epo led ve y neai the migna ne he repbel thai 
tl ey o d not b of any damage to the ^altpetr 
Thn^ tl ere la a eady esplanit on of i letter to h s 
adj ita t ^eneral dur ng the Pen n^iular W& t! e subject 
of wl oh 1 as rath r a q a nt so ii d when br efly ana 
Ijzed n an ndes w th the t tie S qi j ot psal is 1 1 
iJ abs n o t Ml tary dt e pi ne of tonrse 

a j.enerals first thought and d ty and ac rl nn-ly ha 

» ScJectiona fVom Gnrwood, p. 429. 
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Bays, ' The meeting of soldiera in their cantonments to 
sing psalms oc hear a sermon read by one of their com- 
rades, is, in the abstract, perfectly inuocent; ■ind it is a 
better way of spending their time than many others to 
which they are adclicted ; but it may become otherwise : 
and yet, til! the abuse has made some progress, the com- 
manding officer would have no knowledge of it, nor could 
he interfere. Even, at last, his interference must he 
guided by discretion, otherwise he will do more harm 
than good; and it can in no case be so effectual as that 
of a respectable clergyman. I wish, therefore, you 
would turn your mind a little more to this subject, and 
arrange some plan by which the number of respectable 
and efficient clergymen with the army may be in- 
creased."* 

Like Washington's, the letters of Wellington display 
the same solicitude for not only the discipline, but the 
well-being of his soldiers— the same thoughtfulness of 
details, coupled with the genius for planning and execut- 
ing la^e operations. There is a pervading good sense, 
(to call it by the humblest name,} whether the subject of 
the letter be the use of currycombs or hair-brushes for the 
horses, the Stern repression of plunder, the respectful 
control of impracticable allies, or the report of a great 
battle. In the despatches to his government, after his 
victories, there is always a genuine soldierly modesty. 
After the victory at Salamanca, he begins a letter to Earl 
Eathurst : " I hope that you wiU be pleased with our 
battle, of which the despatch contains as accurate an ac- 
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oount aa I can give you. There was no mistake ; every 
tiling went on as it onght."* 

One other cbaraoteristio of these lettei's has been thus 
commented on by one of the authors of the " Guesses at 
Truth ;" " Among the heroic features in the character 
of our great commander, none, except that sense of duty 
which in him is ever foremost, and throws all things else 
into the sliadc, is grander than the sorrow for his com- 
panions who have fallen, which seems almost to overpower 
every other feeling, even in the flush of victory. The 
conqueror of Bonaparte at Waterloo wrote on the day 
after, the 19th of June, to tho Duke of Beaufort : ' The 
losses we have sustained have quite hrokea me down ; 
and I have no feeling for the advantages we have ac- 
quired.' On the same day, too, he wrote to Lord Aber- 
deen: 'I cannot express fo you the regret and sorrow 
with which I look round me and contemplate the loss 
I have sustained, particularly in jour brother. The glory 

» Letter of July 24, 1812. SeleoMons, p. 614. There is a passage 
iB one of Lard Wellingloit'alelitens/rom India nbich I au Miuptsd to 
qnote oa (so it setiaa to me) Ihe ooneentraUao of practical wiEdom. 
It embodies good counsel for otbers besides aoidiera; "Inieb to draw 
your attention to tlie seoresy of yonr proceedings. Tliere is notiiing 
more certain ILan (hit, ont of one huiiilred aSairs, ninel^-iiine might 
be posted np at tbe maplset-croBa withont injury to the pablio 
aerriofl ; but the miafottune is that, when public business is the aufa- 
jeet of gcnerrf oonversation, and is not kopt secret as a matter of 

Ihat occasion nhen it is necessaiy. Shore is an ankwordaess in a 
Beeret which enables discerning men (of which doacription thoro are 
always plenty in an army) inrariably to find it ont; and it may bo 
depended upon, that, whoncTor the public service ought to be iiept 
secret, it always sulfera when it ia Bxpoacd to public view." Letter of 
Jnne 28, 1504. Selections, p. 177. W. B. R. 
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resulting from such actions, so dearly bouglit, is no con- 
solation to me, and I cannot suggest it as any to you 
and Lis friends; but I tope that it may he expected that 
this last one has been so decisive as that no doubt reniiiLns 
that oar exertions and our iudividual losses will he re- 
warded by the early attainment of our just object. It is 
then that the glory of the actions in which our friends 
have fiillen will he some consolation for their loss.' He 
who could write thus had already gained a greater victory 
than that of Waterloo, and the less naturally follows the 
greater,"* 

An example of the same fine spirit of humanity, of 
true soldierly gentleness of feeling, will no doubt readily 
recur to many minds in theletter of condolence onthedeath 
of a gallant son addressed to an eminent American states- 
man by the victor of Buena Vista. As a part of mili- 
tary literature, the despatches of General Taylor may be 
spoken of as having received the stamp of history, espe- 
cially since death has set its seal upon the hero's charac- 
ter. They stand, unquestionably, among the most re- 
markable productions of the kind in the language, whe- 
ther considered simply as specimens of genuine and 
masterly use of English words, as military narratives, or 
sa illuBtrations of character. They made the soldier, 
President of the United States. The battles might have 
boon won, the campaigns completed ; but it was the way 
in which the story was told, and the character unoon- 



,t Truth, Sesonfl aeries, p. 191. There is to 
iractoriatio and business-like postsoript about 
B. IT. B. R. 
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Scioiasly disclosed through that story, that gained the cod- 
fidence and the heart of the natioa.* 

1 proceed to the second division of mv lerture, to be 
more briefly disposed of, the subject of famthui lettei'' — 
that correspondence which, like couveisation, is held with 
the nnreserved confidence of private life, and without a 
purpose of publication. It is worthy of notice that thia 
did slowly and late take a place in Eaghsh literature — a fact 
which, if refieoted upon, is, in some measuie, illustrative 
of the character of the race, and of some worthy traits 
in that character. There is a passagi, in the hnef me 
moir of the poet Cowley, written by his fiiend Di Sprat, 
and a<3(lrasaed to another friend, whiih has a beoiing on 
this subject, and which has often been referred to with 
complaint. " There was," he says, " one kind of prosp 
wherein Mr. Cowley was escellent ; and that is his letters 
to his private friends. In those he always expressed the 
native teademess and innooant gayety of his mind. I 

» At this tima (Pebniary, 1855) tiie world is studying with intense 
interest tlie despatches and oilier letters, publio and private, from Iha 
neir scene of l>1ood in tlie Crimea. The Anglo- f'renoii nllianee, F«e 
might imagine, Ima Iiad its influanca on nalaonol etjle. For though 
tlie despatches of Lord Englan and his generals hare all the picciaion 

florid Franoh despatch -writing, with phrasas nbont " the sun of Ans- 
leriit2"and"ooiigneiing a peace," has Dearly disappeared. Itdiedwitb 
Mnrslml St. Amand at Alma ; forGenarol Cnnroliert writes wltb tho pre- 

BBrre Iha indifference with nhich, in Wa letters lo bis government, he 
refers to topics nhicli, twenty years ago, a, Bonapartist canld not think 
of without fniy. In hia deapatoh of 38th November to the Minister 
otWar, speaking of the first onset of tbo Rnssians at Inkermann, he 
says, "Lord Raglan telle iqe the firing waa as serera as at auv 
time at "Walci-loo !" W. B, R. 

34 
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Tliis is, indeed, Yery tantalizing, especially so, for Cow- 
ley's delightful prose-essays have a savour of what mast 
have made his familiar lettera most excellent of their kind ; 
the passage described, indeed, the very perfeotiun of aaoh 
letters in the veiy reason given for withhniding them. 
However one may dissent from the reasoning, and still 
iiioro regret the applii-atioa of it, it i* entitkd to some 
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respect as having a basis of sound sense, and cspressive 
of a just feeling — that honourable spirit wbich is, I be- 
lieve, an element in the character of our race. It was so 
formerly, more so than now; for that "modest judg- 
ment," which the biographer of Cowlsy spoke of as re- 
straining the puhlication of private correspondence, has 
grown to he old-fashioned; and tlie harriers of reserve 
have been broken down hj the cupidity of booksellers, 
the vanity of authors, and the vicious curiosity of readers. 
If this department of English literature has, in late 
years, received many and valuable additions, it has not 
been all clear gain ; the sanctities of domestic life and 
the proprieties of official life have been violated; the 
world has intruded where it had no title to enter, and 
often learned what it had far better remained ignorant 
of; the happy confidence of social communion has been 
startled in its security ; and the author can scarce 
write a familiar note without misgiving of futare pub- 
lication. 

When Popo's correspondence was surreptitioiialy p«b- 
lished by an unscrupulous bookseller. Dr. Arbuthnot 
wittily spoke of Curll, the publisher, as a new terror of 
death.* When the letters of Robert Burns were first 

» Dr. Jolinson onca remarlted that tha praotioe of pubUshing lbs 
letters oflitarary men had grown so oominOE, that lie matte it a point 
topntas little ae possible ia bis ovn. There nili he fonnd in the 
London Qnorterly Review, a fen years h&ak, on exaallenl assay on thia 
gnbjaot in its relation to ofiiaia! life, en the subjaat of tlie postbumous 
pnblioation ef Lord Malmesbary's jonrnals and letters Our Amerl 
ean diplomatia subordinates have, of late years cummitted tha 
gresfar seandol of saribbling foy home nowepapors K greatet 
Indeoomm, and one more datrimentol to publ a ntereata an liirily 
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given to the world, disclosing tlie deplorable frailties nf 
his life — not as a wise and feeling biographer might have 
done, but in the dark coloura of the frenzy of genius, 
consoioua of guilt and never wholly diTOrced from a soul 
of goodness — a fellow-poet, strong in the might of a life 
of in-eproachable purity, and yet compassionate of his fca.il 
brother, protested ia earnest prose against the world's right 
to penetrate into the privacy of an author's life. I refer 
to a pamphlet of Wordsworth's, in which, among other 
remai-ks, he observed that " The Life of Johnson by Bos- 
wel! had broken thiough many pre esialmg dehtacies, and 
afforded the British public an opportunity of aeqninng 
experience, which before it had happily wanted " A 
younger poet, Mr Tennyson, has also made his piotest 
against the growing omI, in some vigoious stanzas ad- 
dressed to a fiieml, and eiititlel "Thi' Aji' of Jneic 



If such ba north the winning now, 
And gained a laurel for jour broir, 
or sounder leaf tlian I ofiu claim. 

But you liave made tho wber olioioe; 
A life ttnt moyos to graoions ends, 
Throngli lioopa of unrecoi'ding friends, 

A deedful life, a. silent Toice. 

And jou havo missed the ivreverant doom 
Of thoBB that wenr the poet's cro«n ; 
Hereafter neither knare nor clonn 

Shall hold theii' orgies at jonr tomb. 
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'Give out the fnnUs he would not show! 
Brealt lock aDil seal! Tieti-ny tlie tinstl 
Keep Dotliiiig sncieil : 'tis but just 

Tlie mony-heoded beast ehauld knon.' 



II« gave tlio people of ha best : 
Hia worst ha kspt, his beat he gave. 
Mj onrse upon the olown and bnavo 

Who will not let his ^hes reet ! 



The little life of bank and brier. 
The bird that pipes h^s lone desiie, 
Aad dies niihelird within his tree. 

And drops at glory's temple -gates. 

Tor irhom the carrion vulture waifs. 

To teat his heart before the orowd,"* 

The volume wiicli is, I believe, the earliest coUectioa 
of lettei's, is a singular exception to tliat old-fashioned 
English reserve which I have spoken of — the volume 

^ On a kindred suhjoct, that of the rash, posthumous publicatioo 

dead in their eappression, the reader is referred to the coadnotof Lady 
Bate, the dai^htej: of Lady Maiy "Wortley Montague, in the intro- 
ductory aneedoles prefixed to Lord T^'hameliBe's edition, p, 21. I may 
here observe that nothing more oiearly shows the popular aad ouraovy 
ebaracter of these lectures, (and this was my brother'a view of them,) 
than that sjnong the poets he does not mention Thomson or Collins, or, ■ 
among the letter- writers. Lady Mary Wortley Montague. W. B. E. 
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entitled " Familiar Letters, doioestie and foreign, partly 
historical, political, and pbilosophical, by James Howell," 
in tlie times of Charles the First, aaid published during 
the Protectorate. It is the case of a writer setting such 
esteem, upon his own letters as to collect and give them to 
the world; and although the yolume is now a neglected 
and rather rare one, the welcome it had is proved hj the fiict 
that it went through eleven editions in a century. Howell 
was t 11 th t t d E 1 I 
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his heroic queen. When these letters were brought to 
light, after their long sleep, they had a congenial welcome 
from Horace Walpole, who said, " The letters of Henry 
the Sixth's reign are come out, and to me make all other 
letters not worth reading. I have gone through above 
one volume, and cannot bear to he writing when I am so 
eager to be reading."* 

A very pathetic interest attaches to the collection of 

» Lsttera to Lady Ossory, vol, ii. p. 2B7. 
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the Letters of Lady Bussel, the memory of her huahand'a 
tragic death on the scaffold casting a solemo light over 
the whole corrospondence during a widowhood protraoted 
to extreme old age, and distinguished no less hy profound 
affection to her departed husband than hy a widowed 
mother's untiring duty to her chOdren. Her's was a life 
of genuine womanly hei'OJsm, a life with one awful sorrow 
in ita centre, sustained, if not cheered, by thoughtful 
Christian piety. The correspondenee is the unconscious' 
portraiture of such a character, in whicli were combined 
the spirit of submission to affliction and an energetic for- 
titude that shrank from no duty. There is, perhaps, no 
more touching iacident in British annals than that one so 
well-known on the trial of her husband for treason, whea 
Lord Ruasel asked, " May I have somebody to write 
to help my memory f" The attorney-general answered, 
"Yes, a servant." The noble prisoner said, "My wife 
is here." The harshness of the chief justice (Pember- 
ton) was softened, when, recognising Lady Eussel's pre- 
sence, he added, "If my lady please to give herself the 
troabie." 

It is a transition from letters of the most Intense and 
serious reality to a correspondence the most superficial in 
feeling and the most arrificia! in expression, to pass to the 
letters of Pope; another instance, like Howell's, of the 
letter-writer making of his letters to his intimates a book 
for everybody. They were modelled after the Erench 
epistolary school of Balzac and Voiture, (before the talent 
of Madame de 8evign6 had given an atti'active graceful- 
ness to French letters,) and vitiated by the ambition, bad 
enough in any use of speech or writing, but odious, in a 
familiar letter — the ambition of fine thoughls in line wov^s. 
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Even Mr. HaJlam's calm judgment stops not at calling 
Pope " the ape of Voiture" in his letters to ladies.* And 
one who so adinirablj conceived and executed the true 
idea of a familiar letter, as Cowper did, in shrinking from 
that applause of his correspondence which Pope was ever 
coveting, said a "foolish vanity would havo spoiled me 
quite, and made me as disgusting a letter-writer as Pope, 
who seems to have thought that unless a sentence was 
well turned, and eveiy period pointed with some conceit, 
it was not worth the carriage. Accordingly, he is to me, 
except in very few instances, the most disagreeable maker 
of epistles that ever I met with. I was willing, therefore, 
to wait till the impression your commendation had made 
upon the foolish part of me was worn off, that I might 
scribble away as usual, and write my uppermost thoughts 
and those ouly."f 

Of that society identified with Pope's letters, it was 
weli said by the late Hartley Coleridge, "NeTev was 
literary band so closely united by harmonious dis- 
similitude as that which comprised Swift, Pope, Gay, 
Arbuthuot, and Paruell : they were a pei'fect co-operative 
society, and might be siud, almost without a metaphor, to 
ieel for each other. But Swift thought for them all : his 
was the informing mind, and exercised over his associates 
that supremacy which philosophic power, however per- 
"Orted, will always mMutain over mere genius, though 
elegant as Pope's — over simple erudition, though extensive 
as Arbuthuot's. Moreover, whenever a limited number 
of men form a league or union, it is ten to one that the 
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leaai. ■imiiHe will Ijo the u j't icfiueiidal * Swifts 
miscuhne powei la mauifi.'jt m hia letteis, foi affectation, 
imkas the jftectition of ludei ess, came not mgli him 
there is, too in his letteis, i «m! reality, from the connec 
tion with that stian^ coutiol which his stem nttaie 
gamed ovei the afltctiius of two women at the saiae fuiie, 
his mjstenons marriige with one, and the final heait 
bieaking of tliBin both Whenever a letter of Bishop 
Berkeley a appeals, it shfws him always the pure, the 
gentle, and the Tiituous, the gentleman and the divine, 
the mo^ hcautiful chinctei of that generation, the moiil 
footpiints of whose hfe die to this day iisibleon Ameiicaa 
Hoil.y 

The letters of Loid Che-teifitld aie -v iemar,sible 
inBtauoe of celebrity gained unintentionally and supei 
seding, in a great measure, other giounds of lepiitation 
For one person ac<[uiinted with his ehataetei as a states- 
man, at liome and m diplomai^y, the laie ability dispkjed 
as Lord Lieutenant of Iiohnd in the adni mi strut ion of 
that most nomaua^eable ■'ectioti of the Biitwh empire, 
and the tradition of his nratoij , twenty kuoT of hm lettera 
to his son, written in perfect parental u nhdence, aud 
published years aftci-wardasuneptitnualy I cannot hot 
ter or more briefly characton-ie the lettu^, thin by sfljing 
that they make a look of fh" mmoi mo ahties and the 
major immoralities of life Thev piofi^sa to de 1 with 
nothing higher thm those sewnctaiy motives which, 

" Havtloy Coloridge'a Eiogmplila BorealiK, p. US. Kota to Lifs pf 
ficntlej. 

t Ko one that heiird them will eTor forget Mf. Tlmckerny's brilliuiil, 
oi'itiuism on Piipo's loHats, and Iub sketclies of the aneiety, heartlsss ii 
nin,y bo, bill vtry Tamsaimi;. nhieh they illustrate. VT. P.. E. 
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though poor and even daEgerous substitutes for moral 
principle, are jet not to be despised in the formatioa of 
character — considerations of espediency, reputation, per- 
sonal advantage ; and being addressed to a youth of un- 
ooiith manners, they laid that stress upon grace of deport- 
ment which has given to the name of Chesterfield a pro- 
verbial use. The letters embody a great deal of sound 
advice, the result of tie large worldly esperience of an 
acute and cultivated nobleman, too acute not to know at 
least the impolicy of rauet of the world's wickedness. 
When they were published. Dr. Johnson pronounced a 
pithy and coarse sentence of condemnation, which may 
recur to the minds of some of my hearers, who will recog- 
nmjtt tptngtH forwards 

mod fidl su ds.lTk t(l mmorality, 

d t! book gh to b h h 1 f y young 

g t!m 

It t th f (i w 11 t (.h terfield's 

tm dtl m fgt ythp pie, that 

E 1 b I te t ts most 1 m n d in some 

p t m k bl wU t f 1 tt — I need 

h dty s.y I f t H W Ip 1 Hisl tte-s count 

by thousands : about three thousand are in print, and the 
publication of more is looked for. In one of Scribe's 
vaudevilles, Madame de Sevign^ is described as the lady 

a The notes to tliis kctate have Iieeu too fav multiplied to nllow mo 
room for admiratJun, sa a, mattei- of rhetoric, of LonI Chesterfield. I 
have ofteQ thought that a biography of British statesmen by nn Aaie- 
riean,and from nn Anierioan point of view, would be a most nseful and 
delightful book, and on ite pagea no one would appear more brightly 
IhEB Lofd Chesterfield, The Engliab of his letters, not Britten for 
ipahlication, but in the strictest eonfldeuce, is matahlesg. \Y. B. K. 
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wlio used to write letters all the while. Horaco Wiilpole 
takes tho palm; and has been styled the prince of letter- 
writers, a title well-earned by the continuitj of his labours, 
or rather his pleasures, in this department of composition 
during a long life. His letters cover a period of more 
than threescore years, beginning in 1735, and ending in 
1797, a few weeks before his death; thus touching at one 
end the times of George the Second, and the Pretenders, 
and Maria Theresa, and at the other the French Revolu- 
tion and Kepublic. With Walpole's large political and 
social opportunities, his letters are full of the history, and 
fuller of the gossip, of sixty years — pleasant reading, but 
uncertain authority A shrewd, but sometimes malevo- 
lent commentator on his fellow mm, a witty observer of 
manners, he sought amu'^ement m the foppenes of a fan- 
tastic country man'iion and the luxury of a private print- 
ing-press, but his hapjmess, ufher, I think, in the luxu- 
rious indulgence of peipetual lettei writing to eorrespond- 
ente of both sexes and vaiiou'" ages; and twelve octavo 
volumes, with an indefinite series in prospect, are the 
record of this indulgence An elegant sefishness, tem- 
pered with much kmdly feeling for his friends, is uudia- 
guadnh Itte nla If ndilgent frivolity deepens 
n n n s nly n a fe d indignation, which he 

w s n f the li t to utte a ust the Afncan slave- 
t d and wl n n th I e f life, his imperturbable 
luptuousn wa fa tl d by tl e atrocities of the French 
Kevolution. The letters, faithful to the last, bring their 
story very near to the old man's death — the melancholy 
conclusion of eighty years of worldliness. It is in his last 
letter but one to Lady Ossory, that he describes himself na 
a sort of Jlethuselah, whom fourscore nephews and nieces 
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were annuallj brouglit to stave at. The title of Earl of 
Orfoid came too late to be welcome; he never took his 
place ia the House of Lords, and eyen evaded the dignity 
by eithci' signing himself "uacle of the late Earl of 
Orford," or simply with a capital 0, almost as if, with 
something of bitter self-satire, he meant by the cipher to 
symbolize the nothiogness of his state of being.* 

To tui-B fi-om Walpole's letters to those of his onoa 
friend and trayelliag companion, the poet Gray, is like 
passing from the throng of the world of politics or fashion 
into the oalm and cloistered seclusion of a college. That 
seelusion was connected with both the virtues and the 
weaknesses of Gray'a character, his purity, his gentleness, 
his studious love of books, and with his dainty and almost 
effeminate shrinking, not only from active life, but even 
from the publicity of authorship, and social intercourse 
with mankind or womankind. Cowper said, " I once 
thoitght Swift's lettei-a the best that could be written, 
but I like Gray's better. His humour, or his wit, or 
whatever it is to be called, is never ill-natured or offen- 
sive, and yet, I think, e<iuaUy poignant with the Dean's."f 

» The letters lo Lody Ossorj are oertainly marked b? a enpariof 
tooo Qf serioirsnass nnd dignity, and no solemn moralist can write mora 
gonuinen-oi'dsoflioneBt BelC-reproaoh, thanWnlpola didwlien lie snid, 
"When young, I wished for fame, not esamining whether I nna 
capable of attaining it, nor ooneidecing in what light fanio waa desi- 
rable. There ace two parts of honest famei that attendant on the 
tmly great, nnd tliat better sort which is due to the good. I fear I did 
not aim ot the latter, nor diaooTer, till too late, that I oould not com- 
pass the former. Having neglected the best road, and having,, in aiead 
of the other, strolled into a narrow path that led to no goal worth Siek- 
Ing,. I see the idleueaa of my journey." W. B. E. 

t Sonthey'a Cowper, vol, iv, p. 15. 
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Tb 1 tt wh I I hould have been glad to have 

dw i Ii 1 1 t 1 pose of briefly — Cowper'a own; 

and I can d th m afely, ia speating of them as 
thp t Jmtift Bpecimens of ftm liai letfeia 

th 1 g i- n 1 ling the secluled, une\entful 

f C wi It he ch\ m in his letters li won 

d f 1 nd t b plained I believe chiefly fy the 

jTi te 1 1 1 f p t t th wbi h his m agination shed 
np n d dy 1 1 wh tli h theine was man, himself or a, 
f !1 b b k the mute creadon whii,h he 

1 1 t h 11 with h tho ghtful tenderness Hia 

1 dd t p t h m from symjatby with the 

t g t f 1 t ra ; lud alike in reasons of sun 

h f 1 m th in his lefteis in evei J resent 

1 ty f i t wi d m cd a ^entle liut fervid ep rit 
Th I b 1 n 1 ng colleeticn of ktleis which 

b t ly d w th the same sustained inteiest, 

f 11 w ng tl w t th n^h cheerfulness 'in 1 de pundeney 
into the cloud, from which he sent forth aome wordo of 
sadness as it mysteriously closed over him 

The letters of Sir Walter Scjtt, in Mr Loi.khnit3 m 
iraitable biography, claim the same high praise. There 
is the same esceliant adaptation of the letter to the occa- 
sion and to the party addr^sed, which is essential in a 
true letter. There is also the same power of so espressing 
the writer's feelings aa to move in sympathy with the 
correspondent, and for the correspondent's pleasure, with- 
out ever sinking into egotism or vanity. It is this — the 
mastery of the suhjeetive character of the composition, 
which is at once the difficulty and virtue of the real fa- 
miliar letter. A child, in its innocence and unreflective- 
ness, toils at so putting its heart into words; and there 
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